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Xo' In this preface to my Ceylon Lectures printed at last in a 
book form, it may not be out of place briefly to narrate the story 
of their origin and development. 

It was on a joint invitation from Mr. Ran as in ha, the Public 
Trustee acting on behalf of the Dona Alpina Ratnayake Trust, 
and Prof. G. P. Malafasekera acting on behalf of the Buddhist 
Brotherhood of the University of Ceylon, to deliver two public 
***”-• lectures on Buddhism that I decided to go across to Ceylon last 
year, in the second week of March. There could be. no induce- 
ment from any material gains, since no such prospects were 
( held out to me by either. My object was purely cultural. I hit 
, upon a plan for at least six lectures, three in History and three 
X in Religion series so that I might adequately express my thoughts 
about the people and civilization of the island. Accordingly, 
^ I communicated my wishes to Prof. Malalasekera, Prof.- H. C. Ray 
X * and Rev. Rahula, and here to Sir Baron Jayatilaka, all of whom 
were sincerely interested in the matter. Subsequent correspon- 
dence revealed that I had acted wisely, as I was required by 
other societies and institutions, including the University of 
Ceylon, to deliver lectures under their auspices. 

ri 

r - , The eight lectures presented in the following pages have 

. . been retouched here and there. Three of them are provided 

} with appendices. The chronological order in which the lectures 
^ ^ were delivered has not been preserved. 

Lecture V, Buddhism as Buddha's Personal Religion , has 
provoked a good deal of discussion in Ceylon. Among the 
y adverse critics, Mr. H. I). Ratnatunga has proved the most 
* \j eloquent on the anaita or ‘no-soul* doctrine of Buddhism. 
^ . In Lecture VI the subject of ‘Buddhism as an Institutional 

teligion’ has been discussed at some length. A distinction has 
been made between Buddhism from Buddha^ personal point 
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of view and Buddhism from the point of view of his disciples 
and followers. I have clearly stated that institutional religions 
have scope also for personal ones. But, historically speaking, 
I shall be the last person to mistake a Sariputta or Moggallana 
for the Buddha himself. 

As for the question of reality , I am at a loss to understand 
the difference between actuality and reality. If Paticcasamup - 
pada, which is the basic concept of Buddhism, has no bearing 
on ‘actuality' or ‘factual reality', then what is that on which its 
bearing lies ? If Buddhism stands for truth, what is that truth ? 
By truth we must understand a statement of some ‘fact', 
‘actuality' or ‘factual reality' which we have got to face without 
any haggling. In Buddha's own words, it is that element (sa 
dhdtu) which exists by its own right, independently of the 
advent or non-advent of. all truth-finders and path-finders, that 
is to say, independently of all ideal constructions. 

Some persons professing to be staunch followers of Bud- 
dhism are very touchy when a modern critical scholar proposes 
to consider the philosophical position of Buddhism in the 
historical context of the Upanisads or the Great Epic . But, 
what better contexts can really there be suggested? Buddhism 
as a system of thought, or of ethics, or as a faith, stands or falls 
only when its position is correctly ascertained in these contexts. 
Those who have carefully read the two sets of texts and kept 
the concordances before them, will certainly bear me out when 
I say that there is hardly an utterance of the Buddha, either in 
the Nikayas or in the Jdtakas i , which has not a direct or indirect 
reference to some point of the doctrine in the Upanisads , or in 
the Mahabharata , the per-Paninian epic. Yet that does not 
mean that I have foisted any soul-theory on the Buddha or 
Buddhism. 

Religious orthodoxy, I admit, has its own place and im- 
portance. But it becomes intolerable when it crosses its own 
boundary, and blurs our vision. There is a point of distinc- 
tion between the five khandhas as constituents of existence and 
the five upaddna-khandhas where the mental factor of attach- 
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r^ent or craving for establishing ownership over those constitu- 
ents or aggregates (C. D. Chatterji, in Bharata-Kanmudl, i, pp, 
161-181). 

Similarly there is a point of . distinction between atmavMda 
alias satkdyadrsfi meaning the doctrine of a permanent being, 
and atmabhava meaning a living individuality in the biologi- 
cal sense of the term. The fact that Buddha sharply criticises 
and opposes the Upanisad idea of aitd in the sense of a perma- 
nent entity or an element of reality (not necessarily soul) which 
is above the law of change or becoming, does not mean that he 
denied .the factual reality of living individualities. In die 
Sangiti Suttantcij for instance, Buddha says, “There is (biologi- 
cally speaking) the attainment of four kinds of living indivi- 
duality : one in which dawns the consciousness of one's, own 
se\i } sancetandj as well as that of others; one in which there 
dawns the consciousness of other's but not that of one's own 
self ; one in which there dawns the twofold consciousness ; and 
one in which there dawns neither of the two" (Digha iii, p. 231). 
The word sancetana admits also of an interpretation in terms 
of the conative action of the will. 

The interesting points of inquiry raised by Mr. D. B. 
Jayasinghe have been appropriately discussed in the footnotes 
under Lectures IV and V. 

It was indeed much encouraging to me that such a fasti- 
dious man as the late lamented Mr. Jogendra Lai Barua, 
Founder President of the Jogendra Rupasibala Tripitaka Trust, 
was not only not displeased that I cautiously treated Buddhism 
as an epoch-making product of the evolution of the adhydtma - 
sddhand of India through the Vedas , the Upanisads and other 
texts, but welcomed with a warm heart the mode of argument 
followed. 

h received an equally cheering letter from my esteemed 
cousin, Mr. Birendra Lai Mutsuddi, the able exponent in 
Bengali of Anuruddha’s Compendium of the Abhidhamma 
system . 
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The opinions will differ as they are bound to. The criti- 
cisms are welcome if they are constructive and suggestive. We 
are not yet out of the wood. We are still groping in the dark 
as to the real historical, and philosophical position of Buddhism. 
To put the matter in the significant words of Mr. Jayasmghe, 
“Where then are the Buddha's views on reality ? I reply that 
they have been staring at us (in our face) for the last 2500 years 
or so. If we do not recognize them it is because we are lost in 
a welter of controversy and in such an embarrassing wealth of 
exegetic detail that we cannot see the wood for the trees". 

The manuscript of the lectures was handed over to the 
press in March, 44, and I even hoped to see them in print 
before June following. Lecture I was printed off in the fourth 
week of March last year. The main difficulty which stood in the 
way was that of procuring paper by the press at controlled rates. 
The printing could be expedited only since this difficulty was got 
over through the earnest effort of Mr. S. C. Seal, M. A., B. L., 
Honorary General Secretary to the Bharati Mahavidyalaya. 
I owe him sincere thanks for this. 

The lectures which were dictated could not have been 
made ready so soon if I had not Mr. D. L. Barua, my pupil and 
colleague, to act as the amenuensis, A similar assistance was 
received from my nephew-in-law, Hemendra Bikas Barua, M.A., 
in preparing Lecture VII. I must express my indebtedness to 
them for this, as also to my esteemed friend Dr. Wijesekera 
who kindly assisted me in completing Lecture III in Colombo. 
I am equally indebted to my esteemed colleague, Mr. Sailendra 
Nath Mitra, Secretary to the Councils of Post-Graduate Teach- 
ing in Arts and Science, Calcutta University. The Index is 
prepared with the kind assistance of Mr. Amites Banerjee, M.A., 
Professor of History, Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, 

Dated, Calcutta, B. M. Barua . 

May 26, '45. 
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My stay in Ceylon was rather too short and my programme 
tod heavy to enable me to visit all the places I Would like to, 
especially those in northern and southern parts. 

However, Rev. Rahula and Prof. Malalasekera would not 
have me leave the shores of the island without seeing Anu- 
radhapura, Mihintale, Polunnaruva, Sigiriya, Matale and Kandy. 
Both, as my guardian angels, accompanied me wherever 1 moved, 
and made the best possible arrangements beforehand for my 
safety and comfort with the kind assistance of' Mr. Gunasekera, 
the son-in-law of Mrs. Dona Alpina Ratnayake and Mr. 
Ratnatunga of the Ceylon Civil Service. But this pleasant and 
romantic tour through the ancient sites could not have been so 
instructive and profitable but for the invaluable company of Dr. 
Parana Vitana, Commissioner of Archaeology. In him we found a 
man with versatile interests and information. Full of humour, 
energy and vigour, he was frightfully shy of public appearance. 
His whole being was permeated by the spirit of an antiquarian 
and an archaeologist. With the heart of a poet and lover he 
seemed identified with all the glorious antiquities of the island. 
The Mahay ana foundations discovered and the traces of 
Mahayana in the literature of Ceylon are things of his deepest 
interest and regard. 

I left Calcutta by the Madras Mail train on the 8th March* 
1944, to reach Colombo on the 12 th, accompanied by my old 
pupil Mr. Satadal Kar, M. A. At Madras we had little difficulty 
to face as Mr. Sabhasan Chaudhuri, Asstt. Engineer of the South 
Indian Railway and Mrs. Chaudhuri were there to look after 
us. An Indian bound for Ceylon begins to feel the strangeness 
of the situation from the Mandapam Camp Station. Immediately 
after his arrival at Colombo, he has to report himself personally 
at the Health Office almost from day to day. Though all this 
is done in the name of health and safety, it does not require 
much intelligence to understand what is actually behind the 
show. Professors Malalasekera and Ray were, however, there 
to save us all unnecessary troubles within the operation of the 
law. 
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Rev. Rahula arranged with Mr. and Mrs. Pedris of 8 Alfred $ 

Place/ Colpetty, Colombo, to play the part of our generous i] 

hosts. They were rich enough in land and money, but richer j 

far in cordiality and generosity. ■ 

We were invited to dinner at the houses of Mr. Dhanapala 
of Kelaniya, Mr. Julius Lenarolle, Dr. Mendis, Prof. Ludobyke 
and Dr. Wijesekera. Everywhere the ladies of the house would 
not allow us to feel that we were strangers, so frank and sweet 
and Homely were their dealings. Mrs. Dhanapala, educated at 
Allahabad and Santiniketan,, was from a Tamil Hindu family, * 
whereas Mr. Dhanapala, an artist and educationist, was by his i 

religion a Buddhist. But they made a happy home with every- 
thing delightfully simple and artistic about it. It was in their 
house that we were served with purely Sinhalese dishes. Else- 
where these were half Sinhalese and half European. 

At Kandy we passed a quiet night on a fine hill-top,, under 
the roof of the Hon’ble Mr. George Ev de Silva, the Minister of 
Public Health, and Mrs. de Silva. Here was another matri- 
monial alliance between a Buddhist and a Dutch Christian.. 

As we travelled from Matale to Kandy we felt as if every 
house on the roadside was eager to welcome and entertain us. 

Such a genial atmosphere prevailed all over the island. 

My joy knew no bounds when I met my old friends, the 
Venerable Devarakkhita, the Venerable A. P. Buddhadatta and 
others. The Venerable Dr. Baddegame Piyaratana Nayakat- 
thera, the present head of the Vidyodaya Parivena, and the 
Venerable Panclita Welivitiye Sorata Nayakatthera, the Vice- 
Principal of the same great Buddhist institution, did me great 
honour, indeed, by their unexpected courtesy in coming per- 
sonally to invite me to pay a visit to their Parivena. They were 
very pleased to learn that I was a pupil of Prof. S.C. Vidyabhusana. 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and Prof. Rhys 
Davids, Founder President of the Pali Text Society, since both 
these Professors read Pali with the Most Venerable Siri Suman- 
gala. Founder Principal of the Vidyodaya College. Thus I 
could claim some relation with this great institution of Ceylon 
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through my revered teachers whose memory was lovingly 
cherished there. 

I also remember with joy my meeting with my old beloved 
pupil, Brahmachari Devapriya Walisinha. The only person I 
sadly missed was my esteemed colleague. Rev. Professor Sid- 
dhartha, who died prematurely after his return from Europe. 

In the University I had the honour of meeting Dr. Jennings, 
the present Vice-Chancellor, and all the Professors and Lec- 
turers, including Mr. (since Dr.) Hettiaratchi of whom we all 
his teachers in Calcutta are proud for his intellectual acumen 
and erudition. 

I wailed myself of a kind invitation from the Hon’ble 
Minister Mr. D. S. Senanayake, Leader of the Council of State, 
to meet him with all his worthy colleagues, particularly the 
Hon’ble Dr. Kannangara and the Hon’ble Mr. George E. de 
Silva, to both of whom I am greatly beholden for many a 
personal reason. The leader of the House kindly took me into 
the gallery of the Council of State just to have an idea of the 
manner m which the deliberations and proceedings of the House 
were carried on. The members of the House seemed more dis- 
ciplined and Parliamentarian in their habits than those in 
Behgal. The beauty of the assembly seemed a bit marred by the 
presence of three stately figures in the centre of the Hall, who 
were there to watch what was going on inside. 

In the social circle Professor Malalasekera, President of 
the Buddhist Congress, offered me an opportunity to meet the 
representatives and leading workers of various Buddhist socie- 
ties at an afternoon tea-party. The cordiality of feelings ex- 
pressed on this occasion will ever be remembered with a feeling 
of gratitude. 

Mr. M. S. Anne, Representative of the Government of India, 
ungrudgingly lent his ever-helping hand and spared no pains to 
bring me into personal contact with the leading personages, 
official and non official, among the Indians, the "Ceylonese and 
the Europeans. 

. The Ceylon Press as a whole did their very best to give a 
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wide publicity to the gist of the lectures, thereby laying me 
under obligation. 

But there are two solemn occasions to record, one when I 
faced the august assembly of the Theras of Ceylon headed by 
the Venerable Dhammananda Nayakatthera, appearing in their 
. shining yellow robes at the peaceful and sombre Sal grove of 
the Vidyalankara Parivena to receive the honorary diploma of 
Tipitakacariya , just the day after my arrival at Colombo, and 
the other when subsequently I had to confront even a larger 
congregation headed by the Venerable Dr. Badclegame Piya- 
ratana Nayakatthera and Dr. Paravahere Vajiranana, Ph.D. 
(Cantab.), President of the Ceylon Mahabodhi Society, to receive 
its blessings. 

Equally solemn was the occasion when Swami Siddhatma- 
nanda of the Ramkrishna Mission took me round the Ram- 
krishna asrmna and temple in a quiet vicinage in the suburb of 
Colombo. 

When I met Sir Baron Jayatilaka in Calcutta on the eve of 
my journey, we had a discussion regarding the present literary 
output in Sinhalese. He was definitely of the opinion that 
although there were a good many writers, none of their writings, 
wheher poems, novels or dramas, had attained an appreciable 
degree of excellence ; these were rather below the par. Out of 
curiosity I went to a theatre in Colombo when the play called 
Mahaxvanse was staged. It made indeed a very poor show ; the 
stage was in a primitive condition. I strongly felt that an im- 
petus should come from India to the development of Sinhalese 
literature, and wired to that effect to Dr. B. C. Law who, as is 
usual with him whenever a good case is made out for cultural ad- 
vancement, promptly responded agreeing to found two prizes 
to be awarded annually, each of the value of Rs. 150I-, one for 
the encouragement of Sinhalese literature and the other of 
that of researches in Buddhism. 

A traveller from India is bound to feel as he goes from 
north to south as though the two chains of rocky hills, viz., the 
Eastern and Western Ghats, are moving with him guarding the 
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island against the encroachments of the ocean that surrounds 
it and displaying throughout their abundant riches in wood 
and timber, tea gardens, rubber plantations and cocoanut 
groves. The Ratnapura area (Ratnadvipa of old) is noted to 
this day for its wealth consisting in precious stones. The 
people in countrysides keep to their old habits ; generally they 
live in indolence and contentment. The rubber trees were 
subjected then to ‘high tapping 1 for yield which was regarded 
by the planters themselves as ‘suicidal tapping for war pur- 
poses*. 

There is ample living space for the existing population, 
half of which are Buddhists. A considerable portion of the 
island is still lying fallow. It is a pity that the island should 
be dependent for rice on other countries. I did not come 
across any forest which was not noted for its durable and 
glossy ebony wood and other varieties of timber, but the soil 
seemed congenial also for mnhogini. I observed that Burma 
teak was in great demand in preference to Ceylon's own ebony 
wood. 

The island is provided throughout with motorable roatis, 
and it is absolutely free from dust. The cocoanut groves are 
cool and pleasant and kept up neat and clean. The natural 
sceneries are the most charming and incomparable. On all 
sides, as far as the eyes can see, lies the ocean with its blue sheet 
of water and rolling waves breaking upon the shores, and meets 
the blue sky which hangs over it as a canopy, forming a horizon 
(cakmvdla) of infinity within which the sun and moon rise and 
set. An Indian, being thus faced with the panoramic view of 
the ocean and the hills, cannot help being constantly remind- 
ed of the following lines of Kalidasa : 

.... Pravrtta?natrena paydmsi patvm avartavegad bhramatd 

ghanena 

abhati bhuyistham ayarh samadrah pramathyamano 

girineva b h uyah 1 1 

Durddayai cakranibhasya ianvl tamdla-tdla-vanaraji-ni Id / 
abhati veld lavanamburaSer dhdrdnibaddhcva kalanka • 

r$kha\\ 
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The salt-water lagoons, good for fishery, appear like sleepy 
lakes and offer a sad contrast to the ocean proper with their 
faded colour and jaded look, maintaining around the least 
impressive population of the island consisting mostly of fisher- 
fqlk. The ancient cities of Anuradhapura, Polunnaruva and 
the rest contain the lake-like tanks ( vevas , vapis), some of 
enormous sizes, that stand as lasting monuments to the piety 
and fame of the former kings of the island when it was an in- 
dependent country. It is, however, sad that the interior of the 
island is still full of malaria, and this breaks out periodically 
in an epidemic and malignant form, taking a heavy toll of 
human lives. r 

There still exists a National Congress Party in the island 
with its adherence to the noble creed of non-violence preached 
by Mahatma Gandhi. But it is not politically the strongest one, 
nor is there any dear sign of its activity. The people of Ceylon 
do, however, hold Mahatmaji in their high esteem and cherish 
with pride the memory of his gracious visit. Sri Lanka had 
alto a chance to welcome Pandit Jahawarlal Nehru in the role 
of a peace-maker when a tension arose between Indian labour 
and local workmen. Nehru's decisive opinion was that the 
people of Ceylon being bits of us, the Indians in Ceylon had 
no right whatsoever to be there as mere exploiters without any 
active sympathy with the joy and sorrow, prosperity and ad- 
versity of the dwellers of the island. The same was, muiatis 
mutandis, his advice to the Indians in Burma when a similar 
trouble arose there and he went across with a peace mission. 

The sad event which happened after my return to India was 
the death of Sir Baron Jayatilaka which seemed all too sudden 
and unexpected. Sad it is that he was not spared longer to, see 
two things completed, each dear to his heart, namely, the com- 
pilation of the Sinhalese Dictionary and the erection of the 
relic temple in the premises of the Vidyafankara 

Pari vena. As for the first, . happily he leaves behind 

him his worthy lieutenant, Mr. Julius Lanerolle, to continue the 
work, and as for the second, the whole Buddhist populace. 
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I must remain ever grateful to Rev. Nelluwe Jinaratna and 
other Ceylon friends at whose instance the local Mahabodhi 
Society held a public meeting to express felicitations to me. 
The kind words of appreciation expressed on the occasion by 
Professors S. N. Das Gupta an 4 D. R, Bhandarkar, Drs. B. K. 
Sirkar, Kalidas Nag and Nihar Ranjan Roy were really more 
than what I deserved. 

In connection with his journey to Ceylon Professor S. C. Vidya- 
bhusana recorded with pride that he had received addresses 

from all the important monasteries including the Totogamawa 
(Tlrthagrama), in which the Bhikkhus observed that for more 

than 450 years after the demise of Ramacandra Kavibharati, no 
learned Pandit had gone from. India. But I have not per- 
sonally been an aspirant throughout my life for an honour of 
this kind. The best endeavour of my life consists in groping 
in the dark in order to find a new way of looking at things, 
taking nothing on absolute trust, and unsettling, if possible, all 
settled ideas. For me the best compliment was indeed one 
which came from the Hon’ble Dr. Kannangara, the Minister of 
Education, and which purported to saying that my heart was 
filled with genuine love for Ceylon. This was quite natural to 
me since my boyish fancies about the island were aroused at an 
early age, and what was precisely expected from me by my 
children who knew something about my real feelings. Under 
a false apprehension due to the general impression among my 
Calcutta friends that my attitude towards Ceylon was anta- 
gonistic, my wife implored me to take care that I had not hurt 
the feelings of any section of the people of Lanka. The eight 
lectures were delivered respectively on 17-3-44, 25-3-44, 23-3-44, 

1 5iH4> i4fS-44> l6 -3-44> 22-3-44 and 21.3.44. 

I cannot conclude this account of my travels in Ceylon 
without gratefully mentioning the kind letter received from 
Mr. Frederick Grubb, General Secretary to the Anglo-Indian 
Temperance Association, London, in warm appreciation of my 

4 ? 
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lecture tour. To Mr. and Mrs. Grubb under whose roof and 
affectionate care I was privileged to spend at Wimbledon Park 
the third year of my stay in England I ever owe a personal debt 
which is Prepayable. So there is no astonishment that the 
press report of my tour in Ceylon induced him to write this 
letter enclosing a copy of his own instructive article— Ceylon’s 
place in the New World Order, published in the “Ceylon Daily 
News” of 13th April, 1944. Mr. Grubb as former London cor- 
respondent of the “Ceylon Daily News” and as one keenly 
interested in the welfare of India and Ceylon, political or other- 
wise, pleads forcibly for the same cause when he poignantly 
observes : “Whatever the ultimate relations of India and Ceylon 
may be, it is manifestly to the advantage of both that a good 
Understanding should exist between them. No one would care 
to contemplate the possibility of Ceylon becoming one of the 
cockpits of this or another war, but some unforeseeable realign- 
ment of world forces in days to come might even cause her to 
become a bone of contention amongst rival Powers. In any 
ease, the establishment of Ceylon as a connecting link between 
those who have been for so long antagonised by conflicting 
interests would be no unworthy mission for her forward-looking 
people, and it would be an unmistakable service to the cause 
of international amity.” 
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ERRATA 


P. 12, 1. l— Read sky-going for sky-koinf. 

P, gG, L 15 — ” Chronicles for Chrnoicles . 

P. 38, 1. 14— ” abundant for aboundant . , 

P« 39, 1. 6”- ” induced for indeed. 

P. 40, 1. 23— ” Ratnapura for Ratanpura. 

P. 44, 1. 27— ” in for on. 

P. 56, 1. 12 — ” in Ceylon for as in Ceylon . 

P. 72, L 4— ” -viblianga for - vibhaga . 

P« 73, 1. 18— ” Netti- for 

P. go, L 7— ” Negdpatam for Nagapatam. 

P. 220, I. 8— ” religion in for religion . 7n. 

P. 247, L 22 — ” demands for demnads. 

P. 262, 1. * 30— ” Milinda for Mlimda. # 

P. 265, L 22*- ” prajna). 2 for prajna 2. 

P. 274, 1. 6— ” eightfold for eightfold . 

P. 279, 11. 24-25— read The Persian poet says , “Walk gently, 
better walk not, for innumerable lives are 
under your feet” for The great Persian poet 
and teacher Sa'di says : “Walk gently, 
because many ants are under your feet ” 


ADDENDA 

f*. 13, 11 . 3-4; Read " The trade connection of 

Ujjayinl with Sithhala” for r The trade connection of Bengal with 
Simhala” 

P. 13, 11 . 5-6; Read "■ Srimanta } son of Dhanapati 
Saodagar” for “$rima?xtaj son of Ghdnd Saodagar 

P, 191, Ih 24-26 : Add the following note to the state- 
ment concerning the fate of the individuality (attabhdva) of 
an Arahant after death : 

There must have been a vital reason for which Bhik§u 
Yamaja was taken to task for his bold statement, that as far as 
he could construe the Master's teaching, an Arahant becomes 
extinct as an individual with death, and after death he does not 
undergo any further process of rebirth : khinasavo bhikkhu 
kdyassa bheda ucchijjati vinassaiij na hoti parammarand . Accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosa, the reason for it was that Yamajas re* 
presentation of Buddha's teaching tended to make it endorse 
the annihilationistic doctrine standing for the end of indivi- 
dual existence at death : yasma pan’assa satto ucchijjati vinas- 
sa tV ti ahosi tasma ditthigatam nama jatam . In the Palf 
scholiast’s opinion, if Yamaja had said, “The formations come** 
to-be and cease to be, the occurrence of fresh formation (of 
lower tendencies) does no longer occur”, his statement would 
have been a* correct one : sace hi'ssa evarh bhaveyya~ <i Samkhard 
uppajjanti c’eva - - nirujjhanti ca, samkharappavattam eva 
appavattam hotV ti ditthigatam nama na bhaveyya . By Samkhdras 
Buddhaghosa invariably understands the formations belonging 
to the three lower planes of existence and the three lower levels 
of consciousness ( tebhumikd s am k hard). If Buddha were certain 
that tire process of further becoming is at an. end for an Arahant 
or perfect saint with the complete destruction of the three un- 
wholesome roots (akusalamula), from which spring up all forms 
of ultimately painful individual existence ( bhavas ), he ought 
to have stated it in the dearest possible terms. 
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In the Uddna, I. 10, when the question was pressed as to 
the destiny (gati) of the Arahant Bahiya after his death, Bud- 
dha's significant reply was Nirvana , better Nibbana-dhatu, Nir - 
tdnm as the element of reality which he * described evidently in 
terms of the Upanisad description of Brahmadhdma, the realm 
of Brahman the Absolute : V \ 

: • • . Yatlha apo ca pathavi tejo vdyo na gadhati | 

, na tattha sukkd jotanti, adicco na-ppakasati j . 

na tattha candima bliati, tamo tattha na vijjati |{- 
. Yadd ca attanq vedi muni monena brdhmano |« 

atha rupa arupd ca sukhadukliha pamuccati\\ 

C£. Mundaka Up., ii. a. 10 : . . . . , . . , . v; .v. ; . rr . . . 

.. Na tatra.suryo bhati. na candra-tamkarh, 
ncmd vidyuto bhanti , kuto'yam agnih j 
tarn cva bhdnlum anubhdti sarvani, 
tasya bhdsd sarvam idarh vibhati |j * 

- In Buddha's dictum, precisely as in that of the Upanisad, 
a cosmical or ontological stamp is given to a purely psychical 
state reachable through the highest state of dhyana or samapatti, 
the ninth state called' sahm-vedayila-nirodha, in which the five, 
aggregates cease to be the objects of consciousness and, there- 
fore, of attachment, and Nirvana becomes the object of the 
bhavdnga-citta freed from all its limiting conditions. For- an 
Arahant this may be a daily experience like the periodical 
natural state of sleep. One thing, however, is certain, namely, 
Lhat the release spoken of is one from the three bhavas of kama, 
rupa and arupa, all of which are rooted in avijja . But as indi- 
cated in the appendix, when the course of life follows the 
upward trend, pasada takes the place of tanha and adhimokkha 
that of upddana, while on the lokoitara level, pasada or saddha 
assumes the form of sammaditthi and adhimokkha that of 
smimdsankappa , and the wholesome states, follow one another 
along with the neutralization or cessation of the unwholesome 
ones. 

Pi 199. 1 L 67 : Add the following note to the clause. 
“If negatively nirodha and positively pdripuri be held out a& 
the final j*oal of life's efforts”— 
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£ariputra appears to have correctly represented the 
purport of Buddha’s main doctrine when he points out : Dam 
n ijjarava tthuni. Sammadiithissa micchadifthi nijjinnd hoti > ye 
ca micchdditthi-paccaya aneke pdpakd anusala dhamma sam- 
bhavanti te c'assa nijjinnd honii, sammaditthipaccaya ca aneke 
kusala dhamma bhdvan&pdripuriih gacchanti sammdvimuU 
tissa micchdvimutti nijjimid hoti , ye ca micchavimutti-paccayd 
aneke pdpakd akusald dhamma sumbhavanti te c'assa nijjinnd 
honti , sammavimuttipaccaya ca aneke kusala dhamma bhavana- 
pdripurhh gacchanti . 

Here Buddha’s chief disciple carefully brings out the sig- 
nification of Buddha’s fourfold aim of religious efforts. He 
uses the Jaina term nijjara (neutralization, lit . wearing out) 
for nirodha (cessation). At the rise of the right view all- 
round view), the wrong view (i.e. one-sided view, ekanga-das~ 
sanath) is neutralized, which is to say, many sinful and un- 
wholesome states that arise from the wrong view get neutralized, 
and, on the other hand, many wholesome states which arise 
from the right view proceed to development and fulness. Same 
as to the remaining nine steps to Nirvaiia and their opposites. 
Thus at each step the negative concept of neutralization or 
cessation of unwholesome states is supplemented by the positive 
concept of development and fulness of wholesome states, with- 
out which the doctrinal position of Buddhism bec<*mes reduced 
to that of Jainism and Samkhya-Yoga, apart, however, from the 
question of the existence of souf as an abiding entity. The only 
positive thesis to be upheld by Buddha by way of logical escape 
from the grip of eternalism and annihilationism, both of which 
were regarded as extreme positions in thought within the defini- 
tion of soul theories was the idea of kamma-santati or sankhdra •- 
santati (continuity of craving induced karmic forms, which 
makes for pain and leads to degradation of nature) followed by 
dhamma-santati (continuity of the series of wholesome states, 
which makes for progress and leads to elevation of nature), both 
implying the succssion of attabhavas in one form or another* 




LECTURE I 
INDIA AND CEYLON 

Ceylon is a dreamland of my boyhood. It is very 
strange indeed that I went across the Bay of Bengal 
four times for travels over Burma but had not had the 
opportunity heretofore of seeing this seagirt and pear- 
shaped island which roused up my boyish fancy. I shall 
fall short of language, therefore, to express the overwhel- 
ming feeling of gratitude to the Buddhist Brotherhood of 
the University of Ceylon and the Dona Alpina Ratna- 
yake Trust for their kind invitation to deliver some 
public lectures in this magnificent city, and no less to my 
esteemed friends the Rev. Bhikkhu Rahula, Professor 
Malalasekera, Professor H. C. Ray and Sir Baron 
Jayatilaka who must have been instrumental in 
my being in your midst to-day. 

Since my young friend Mr. P. P. Siriwardhana, the 
General Secretary to the Mahabodhi Society of Ceylon, 
then a worker of the Mahabodhi Society in Calcutta, pro- 
mised, half in jest half in earnest, to offer me a freehold 
of five acres of land if 1 would settle in this beautiful 
island of yours, since I met in Calcutta the keen-minded 
Rev. Rahula, B. A. (Lond.), a research scholar of your 

* This is the first lecture of the History series delivered 
on March 17, under the auspices of the Mahabodhi Society of 
Ceylon in the meeting hall of the Vidyodaya Parivena, Colombo, 
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young University, and since Professor Ray sounded me 
if I would like to come over to this ancient land where 
Buddhism is still a living faith, I paused for a while to 
think over the matter, wavering between ‘yes’ and ‘no’. 

You are not to think that this wavering on my part 
was due to any personal or national prejudice against 
Ceylon. It was rather due to the trepidation of heart I 
then felt at the magnitude of the task I would have to 
face, had I agreed forthwith, especially when flashed 
across my mind the vivid recollection of the stalwarts 
who went before me from India and Bengal to establish 
an eternal bond of love and fellowship between the two 
countries. Unworthy as I am, I felt that with me was 
somehow or other bound up the honour of two great 
seats of learning, that with me were inseparably linked 
the unbroken cultural heritage of Bharatavarsa, the en- 
viable cultural past and present of Bengal, and no less, 
the sadhana of my native district— Chittagong, and the 
pathetic story of the struggle of my people for keeping 
burning the lamp of the Sadharma in secluded corner 
against tremendous odds. 

I got over this wavering on a second thought that I 
might be sure of that warm reception which is the charac- 
teristic of the tropical fervour of you all, inasmuch as you 
were all bits of us and virtually the same people, inhabit- 
ing the same land, speaking the same language, thinking 
the same thought, and having the same heritage of racial 
genius and culture, although placed in a somewhat dif- 
ferent local environment.- The following stanza from 
the Dhammapada came naturally into sweet recollection; 
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Cirappavdsim purisam durato sotthim agataryj . ; 
nati-mitta suhajja ca abhinandanti dgatarrij / 

“The kinsmen, friends and comrades welcome one who 
is come safe amongst them from distance, after a long 
separation.’’ 

I am then here to-day to claim you back all as our 
kith and kin, to remind all the ties of close 
relationship that have lasted through all the vicissitudes 
of time, clime and fortunS to which we both have been 
subjected, to feel the same throb of life in every fibre of 
our being, to try to awaken you to a new consciousness 
of our racial affinity, and to invite you, last of all, to join 
us in the immediate task of solving our common prob- 
lems which so imperiously demand a solution for the 
right guidance of our steps to an all-round progress and 
for the guidance as well of misguided humanity. 

Devanainpiya Piyadasi Asoka of Jambudvxpa truly 
said : “There is no such gift as the gift of the Dhamma, 

Kk. 

no such assosciation as one through the Dhamma, no 
such distribution as one of the Dhamma and no such 
connection as one through the Dhamma” (R. E. XI). 
The essence of the Dhamma” he spoke of is love, the basis 
is the agreement in the fundamentals of human under- 
standing and conduct, the spirit is that of rendering ser- 
vice to the country ( desavuti ) and doing good to the 
whole world (sarva-loka-hita), the strength is concord 
( samavaya ) through .the interchange of each other’s 
thoughts and the genuine appreciation of each other’s 
aspirations, the^ guidipg, principle is . ceaseless action with 
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fortitude, ardent faith and indefatigable energy ( para - 
krama), and the expression is winsome cordiality. 

But I may confidently state that in the present case, 
die age-long connection between India and Ceylon is not 
only cultural. It is geological, geographical, racial, poli- 
tical, commercial, industrial, paleographic, linguistic, 
literary, religious, artistic, philanthropic, administrative, 
and educational as well. It was established not only 
through the exchange of worldly and spiritual goods, 
colonisation and religious, mission, the migration of tribes 
and fusion of races, common contributions to various 
aspects of civilization, not only through University affi- 
liations and administrative incorporation, not only 
through matrimonial alliances and interchanges of ideas 
and good will, but through occasional exchanges of 
arms, invasions and forcible occupations, diplomatic 
strategies, military co-operations, ruthless plunders and 
acts of vandalism and royal discourtesy as well. 

Taking a retrospective view, however, we may not 
be a little amazed to. find hqw all these factors, good and 
evil, combined to form different episodes in the grand 
drama of our common national life, a few select pictures 
of which I will ask you to witness with me, in the first 
course of lectures. And whatever our comment on parti- 
cular acts and judgement on individual actors, viewing 
as a whole the historical situation of the two countries, 
intelligently, sympathetically and dispassionately, none, 
1 believe, can honestly reject the finding of Dr. Mendis, 
that “every great change in India-Apolitical, religious, 
social or economic— had its repercussions in this island, 
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and every wave of Indian civilization up to the end of the 
fifteenth century made its way to this land and left its 
mark on the life and thought of its people .” 1 

The whole of the island of Ceylon, like die whole of 
the Deccan peninsula to which it was most probably once 
joined and portions of Northern India, is to be included 
in what the geologists call the “Gondwanaland .” 2 It is 
geologically but a part and parcel of the Indian penin- 
sula, the mountains of Ceylon consisting of ‘the same old, 
hard, crystalline rocks as the Deccan.’ The regional 
strike of the rocks in all but its southern portion indi- 
cates a southerly continuation of die Eastern Ghats, its 
southern portion being only a ‘continuation of the rocks 
of Travancore and southernmost portion of Madras.’ In 
other words, the rocks in Ceylon may justly be regarded- 
as southerly extensions of the Mahendra, Malaya and 
Sahya mountains of South India, now ‘interrupted by 
the sea encroaching on and covering the intervening 
portion.’® 

Jambudvipa, which was claimed by ASoka as the 
sphere of his cultural influence, comprised not only the 
whole of India but also TambapamnI in the extreme 
south, five Mediterranean countries in the west, and 
Southern Asia around India. As a matter of fact, it coin- 
cided more with Jambudvipa as described in the Great 
Epic and the Puranas than with that of Pali tradition . 4 

1 The Early History of Ceylon , p. 1. 

a M. C. Stopes, Ancient Plants, p. 173. 

3 M. S. Krishnan, Geology of India and Ceylon , p. 101 ff. 

4 Barua, Asoka And His Inscriptions, lore, cit., Pt. J, 

Ch. III. 
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To the early Buddhists, Jambudvipa was one of the 
four sub-continents of the then known portion of the 
earth . 1 It was known as extended on the north and 
shaped like a bullock-cart with its face towards the 
south . 2 It was situated to the south of Mount Sumeru 
(Pali Sineru). 

As defined in the Great Epic and the Purdnas, Jam- 
budvlpa comprised all the four sub-continents of the 
Buddhists, and Bharatavarsa was just one of its seven or 
uine constituent countries. Bharatavar§a or India pro- 
per was the great peninsula bounded on the north by the 
mighty Himalayas^ and on the remaining three sides by 
the seas. Its length from south to north was konwn as 
1,000 yojanas, and the outline of its topography was com- 
pared to a vertically-set half-moon , 3 or, as in the Great 
Epic, to a bow ( dhanusarftstha ) with its string stretched 
to a point to from an apex , 4 5 which is now known as 
Dhanujkofi. 

The island of Ceylon called Tamravarna or 
Tamraparna was counted among the eight upadvipas or 
adjoining minor islands of Bharatavarsa, the remaining 
seven being Indradvipa, Kaseru, Gabhastimat, Sagara, 
Sauma, Gandharva, and Varuna . 3 

1 Digha, ii, p. 235 : uttarcna ayatam, dakkhinena 

sakatamukham :cf. Beal, Buddhist Records of the West- 
ern World , i. p. 70. 

2 B. C. Law, India As Described in Early Texts of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism , p. 2 ; Malalasekera, Dictionary of 
Pali Proper Names, i,-sub voce Jambudlpa. 

3 Beal, op. cit. i, p. 70. 

4 Mbit., vi. 6. 38. 

5 Markandeya Parana, lvxi. 2-3 ; Vi f nil P., iii. 
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Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador to the court of 
Gandragupta Maurya, grandfather of Asoka, did not visit 
TamraparnI, which was described by him in his Indika 
under the name of Taprabane. His account was un- 
doubtedly based on the local information in Pataliputra, 
according to which Taprohane was a large, mountainous 
island in the sea, separated from the mainland only by a 
river. 1 It was rich in palm-groves, abounded with wild 
beasts and large tortoises. 

The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, written in the 
ist Century A.D., applied to the Taprohane of Megas- 
thenes the name of Paleisimundn which Professor Ray- 
chaudhuri has identified with Parasamudra, the Sanskrit 
name met with in the Arthasdstra (II. 11), ascribed to 
Kautilya Visnugupta. This name is suggested also in 
Valmiki’s Rdmdyana, which locates Lanka on the other 
side of the sea (sthite pare samudrasya ).* 

In the Arthasdstra, Parasamudra finds mention 4s a 
place noted for precious gems (mani) and the export of 
agaru (resin of aloe) of variegated colour and smelling 
like cascus or navamallika flower (Jasminum) and is dis- 
tinguished from TamraparnI and Pandyakavata (Gate 
of Pandya), the two regions in South India, opposite to 
Ceylon, which are said to have been noted for their 
pearls. In the Rdmdyana, too, Lanka or Parasamudra is 
distinguished from TamraparnI, which is connected, pre- 


x’ McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 60, 61, 1*7$ ff. 

2 Rdmdyana, v i. 3.21. Raychaudhuri, Political , History 
of Ancient India, 4th Ed., p. 273. 
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cisely as in the Arthasastra, with Pandyakapata, noted for 
gems and pearls. 1 Here Tamraparni is described “as a 
large river, which went to meet and traverse the sea 
(samudram avagahate), containing the row of islands, 
coverd with the beautiful sandal woods.” 2 The Rama- 
yana; too, mentions the Malaya mountain, to which the 
Markandeya Purdna traces the origin of the Tamraparni 
river, as the rocky elevation of the Deccan region. 3 What 
interests us most here is to note that Malaya, which was 
the name of a mountainous region in -South India, 4 5 
denoted alike the central mountainous part of Ceylon, 
known as the home of the Pulmdas. 3 

The trade connection of India with Ceylon goes 
back indeed to~"a very early date. India’s trade may be 
broadly classified under three heads, viz., (i) inland, 
(2) coastal, and (3) overseas. The inland trade was car- 
ried on partly in country boats plying along the rivers 
navigable with them, and, mainly in bullock-drawn 
wagons that moved to and fro along two main land-routes, 
one, the- Southern or South-Western Road ( Daksind - 
pat ha), extending from Rajagrha, the old capital of 
Magadha, down to Pratisthana, the capital of Mulaka, on 
the upper bank of the Godavari, via Pataliputra, Vaisalz, 
Kapilavastu, Sravasti, Kausambi, . Vidisa and Ujjayini, 
and the other, the Northern or North-Western Road 

1 Ibid, iv. 18 : Mukta-mani-vibhusitam. 

2 Ibid, iv. 41. 16-17 : yuktarh kapatam pandyanam. 

3 Ibid, iv. 41. 15. 

4 Mbh. vi. 7, 56 : Trim.raparna-.sild s rim an Malaya-par- 

vatah. 

5 Mahdvamsa, vii. 68, 
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(Uttarapatha) from Sravasti, Kausambi, or some such 
halting place on the Southern Road to as far north-west 
as Taksasila, Puskaravati, and Purusapura (Peshawar). 
These were connected with various other branch routes, 
e.g., some connecting Benares with Sravastx towards the 
north-west, with Gaya, Tamralipti and Kalinga (Orissa) 
towards the east and south-east, some connecting Ujja- 
yin! with such western sea-ports as Surastra, Bhrgukaccha 
(Bharukaccha) and Surparaka, and some leading to 
Sindhu and Sauvlra in the Lower Indus Valley across the 
desert of Rajputana . 1 

The coastal trade was carried on in the sea-going 
sailing merchant vessels of different sizes and patterns 2 
touchiixg at stfch sea-ports as Tamali, Vanga, Tamralipti 
on the east coast, Tamrapami (Tambapanixx) in the 
south, Surparaka, Bhrgukaccha and Surastra on the 
western coast. The coastal trade was extended to Further 
India and China, the vessels touching at such ports as 
Takkola, Suvannakudda, Kalamukha, Suvannabhumi, 
Vesunga and Java. 

The over-seas trade of India with China followed 
sometimes the route which lay from Tamralipti to Java 
via Ceylon, and that of India and Ceylon with Babylon 
and Mediterranean countries followed generally the 
route which lay from Surparaka (modern Sopara) and 
Bhrgukaccha (modern Broach). 


1. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , p. 105. fE. ; B. C. Law, 
India as Described, p. 68 ffj 

2. The subject is exhaustively dealt' with by Radhakujnud 

Mookerji in his Indian Shipping. 
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A rough list of the places, countries, and ports to 
which Indian traders and merchants went is given in the 
Pali Canonical work called Mahaniddesa (pp. 154, 
415), and from it one can have a fairly clear idea of the 
land, river and sea-routes then followed. 1 The traders 
from different parts of India and from outsisde, including 
a distant country like China, who came to the Upper 
Punjab for business are mentioned in the Pali book of 
Apaddna ( 11 , pp. 358-59). 2 The Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea was written as a guide to merchants interested in the 
coastal trade with India, Ceylon and Persia. The Indika 
of Megasthenes, the Geography of Ptolemy, the Artha- 
sdstra of Kautilya, and the Buddhist Jdtakas and Ava- 
danas are of no less help as reliable sources of informa- 
tion about India’s trade-relations with Ceylon. Tapro- 
hane, as we learn from the Indika of Megasthenes, was 
known in the 4th century B.C. as a sea-girt island, 
situated to the south of India and noted for its large 
tortoise-shells, large-sized elephants of much superior 
breed that were exported to Kalinga in large boats con- 
structed for the traffic. It was also known as the country 
which produced more gold and larger pearls than India. 

In the Arthasastra , as we noted, Parasamudra enjoy- 
ed its importance as a place, which was noted for its pre- 
cious gems and finest kind of agaru. Among the elephants 


x Sylvain L6vi, Etudes Asiatiques, ii, pp. 1-55, 431. 

2 R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnaadvlpa, p. 56 ff. ; B. C. Law, 
India As Described, p. 70 ff. ; Barua, Asoha And His 
Inscriptions, loc. cit ,, Pt, I, Ch, 3, 
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then available in India, it speaks of those bred in Kalinga, 
Anga, Karusa,' and Eastern India as being the best. 1 

There is nothing astonishing then, that the Periplus 
should say 'that pearls, precious stones, muslins and tor- 
toise-shells were exported from Ceylon and that its chief 
town was Palcesimundii , or that Ptolemy writing his 
geography in the 2nd century A.D. should meniton ‘rice 
ginger, beryl, sapphire, gold, silver and elephants’ as its 
chief products. 

Let us see if any further light can be thrown on 
India’s trade-connection with Ceylon from the Jdtakas 
and Avadanas. In the Pali Valahassa Jataka (No : 196), as 
you, perhaps, all know, Ceylon, or at least its western 
province, is called. the island of Tambapanni, and in it 
is located a Yakkha city called Sirisavatthu, meaning ‘the 
Abode of the Lord of Luck, i.e., of Visnu.’ Some five 
hundred sea-going merchants from Northern India ‘were 
cast on the shore from the river KalyanI to Nagadlpa’. 
In the Mahavamsa, where, too, Sirisavatthu is mentioned 
as a prosperous Yakkha city, it is distinguished from the 
island of Tambapanni. The merchants found on their 
landing the Yakkhinis welcoming them, and, what is 
more, wanting to use them as their husbands on the plea 
that they were sea-faring merchants like their husbands 
whose whereabouts were not known ever since. Half of 
them managed to escape from their clutches and return 
to their own country, being carried by the valahassa a 


l. Arthasastra, ii. 2 : Kaling&nga-gajah sresthah, Pracyas ceti 
Karusajah. 
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sky-koing horse of the cloud race. Half of them remain- 
ed behind in the enchantment of the she-demons, only 
to perish. 

The Sanskrit version of this story in the Divyavadana 
has somewhat a different tale to tell. Here the island is 
called Tamradvipa, and its dwellers are said to have 
been the raksasis subduing whom the adventurous Sim- 
hala, son of an Indian merchant, became eventually the 
ruler of the land. 

The Pali version of the story is particularly import- 
ant, for here we are introduced to the Yakkhas who were 
really the daring sailors and merchants to whose enter- 
prising spirit the prosperity of the city of Sirisavatthu in 
TambapannI was due. It narrates, morever, the vicissi- 
tudes of life under which the womenfolk of the place, 
like those of Kerala or Malabar, had to fare free in their 
dealings with men. It states the circumstances in which 
the traders from India became settlers in Ceylon. 

The trade-relationship of Ceylon with the ports on 
the eastern coast of India is evident from the account 
given in the Pali Chronicles and Biiddhaghosa’s Vinaya- 
Commentary of the voyage of Devanampiya Tissa’s 
envoys to Pataliputra and return to Ceylon via the port 
of Tamralipti in Lower Bengal, and a similar account 
-left by the earlier Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hian, of his boat 
journey from Pataliputra to Tamralipti and his sea- 
voyage from Tamralipti to Ceylon . 1 Similarly the coastal 
trade of your island witfy, Supparaka and other ports on 


x. Beal, op. cit., i, p. lv. £E. 
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the western coast is borne out by the Mahavamsa des- 
cription of Vijaya’s arrival at Lanka from the country of 
Lala via Broach and Sopara. The trade connection of 
Bengal with Simhala up till a comparatively modern date 
is proved by the Bengali legend of Srimanta, son of 
Chand Saodagar, describing the romance of his perilous 
sea voyage. 

That the countries of India that lay nearest and just 
opposite to Ceylon were Pandya, Cola and Kerala is 
equally borne out by the inscriptions of Asoka (R. E. II, 
R. E. XIII) and the long and eventful history of Ceylon. 
The easiest land-route from South India lay through 
Madoura (Dakkhiina-Madhura) and Pandya-kapata. It 
was by this route that Thera Buddhaghosa went across to 
Anuradhapura from Kanclpura. But as indicated in 
the Ramayana 1 and the Tamil account of the Maurya 
invasion of South India, there existed a land-route from 
Central India to Pandya, which lay partly through Apa- 
ranta and Karnata, and in the lower part through south- 
ern Mysore along the banks of the Kaveri.- The reality 
of this route is confirmed by the testimony of Hwen 
Thsang 3 and that of the Mahabharata . 4 

As for political connection, I may begin by stating 

that the grea t Ceylon contemporary of Devanampiya 

1 Ramayana , iv. 41. 12-14. 

2 S. K. Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 
891 ; H. C. Raychaudhari, op. ext., p. 219; “The invaders (i.e., 
Vimba Moriyar (Maurya upstarts) advanced from the Konkan, 
passing the hills Elilmalai, about sixteen miles north of Cana- 
nore, and entered the Kongu (Coimbatore) district ultimately 
going as far as the Podiyil Hill (in the Tinnevelly district”, 

3 Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, p. 253. 

4 Mahabharata , iii. 118. 3-8, 
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Asoka of India,, son of Bindusara, was Devanampiya 
Tissa, son of king Mutasiva. The dynasty to whcih he 
belonged is traced back in your Chronicles to JPrince 
Vijaya from India, though not in a direct line. Whether 
Vijaya, the founder of the dynasty and king eponymos of 
Ceylon, was a prince from Bengal or some other part of 
India, is still a debatable question, which I would like to 
reserve for discussion in my next lecture. One thing, 
however, is certain that, as stated in your Chronicles, the 
position of this royal family was strengthened by a matri- 
monial alliance with the royal House of Pandya. The 
Pandya princess form Madoura was not sent over alone, 
but with her went seven hundred daughters of the Pan- 
dya nobility less by one. With her were sent over also 
the eighteen guilds of artisans ( senis ). Thus indeed' 
was formed the first social aristocracy in the island, and 
the way was paved for the development of practical arts 
and crafts. It is also certain that the- language of this 
royal family and nobility was an Aryan speech, as we 
shall see more of it later on. The fact of this marital con- 
nection with the Pandya royal family and nobility may 
explain how this speech came to be punctuated with the 
Dravidian accents. 

Your Chronicles have sought to establish a definite 
synchronism between the dynastic succession of the kings 
of Ceylon from Vijaya to Devanampiya Tissa on the one 
hand, and that of the kings of Magadha from Ajatasattu, 
son of Bimbisara, to Devanampiya Asoka on the other. 
This synchronism was made doubly significant by being 
worked out in two lines of succession, namely, Raja- 
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parampara and Thera-parampara, Royal and Pontifical. 
Thereafter we lose the thread of synchronism, although 
the historian has the opportunity of establishing the syn- 
chronism occasionally in individual cases which are, 
however, few and far between, and linking together the 
- kings and events of the two countries. 

Behind the connection which came to be established 
between the two countries since the advent of Mahinda 
and Sarnghamitta with their great message and mission 
of love during the reign of Devanampiya Tissa and Deva- 
nampiya Asoka, there was a political relationship, which 
began with the Maurya invasion of the South. That 
Tambapanni, the farthest of the independent countries in 
the South, came within the diplomatic sphere of the 
Maurya sovereignty, along with Cola, Pandya, Satiya- 
. putra and Keralaputra and the intervening territories, is 
manifest from Asoka’s inscriptions. The Indian inscrip- 
tions and your Chronicles both bring out the fact that 
there was an exchange of emissaries between the two 
states, but that which went from Asoka, either in the 
form of coronation presents or in that of humanitarian 
works and message of piety and good will, was far deeper 
in its appeal and effect than the mere mechanical rela- 
tionship of royal diplomacy. The deputation and res- 

* 

ponse received from your great king was no less remark- 
able in its far-reaching effect. The great edifice of 
civilization of which you are justly proud was reared up 
on this joint result of action and reaction, appeal and 
response. Thenceforth Buddhism truly became the guid- 
ing and moulding factor of your entire civilization and 

W 
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national outlook, and, above all, laid the unshakable 
foundation of our mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 

After Devanampiya Tissa and while the Sungas were 
the ruling power in Aryavarta, particularly Magadha, 
Dutthagamani was the great and most powerful king • 
whom you rightly reckoned as your national hero, the 
saviour of your faith and of your civilization. The reli- 
gious monuments that were built about this time in your 
land may be shown to have borne resemblance, in both 
technique and execution, to those great monuments in 
India, particularly the stupas at Bharhut, better Berhut 
(Virahotra), and Sancx (Kakanava). How the know- 
ledge of the architectural art, with sculpture and paint- 
ing as its handmaids, travelled over to your country is not 
definitely known. But your tradition avers that when 
these monuments were being consecrated, Dutthagamani 
sent out his invitation to all the Buddhist brothers of the 
Theriya school, and many distinguished Theras from 
different parts of India came to Ceylon and took part 
in the grand celebration, enhancing its importance. 
The places and centres of Theravada Buddhism re- 
presented by them included Rajagaha, Isipatana, Jeta- 
vana, Mahavana at Vesall, Ghositarama at KosambI, 
Dakkhinagiri at Ujjeni, Pupphapura (Pataliputra), Kas- 
mlramandala, Pallavabhogga, Yona city, Vinjhatavl (the 
Vindhyan Forest), Bodhimandavihara (the Bodhgaya 
monastery), Vanavasx, and Kelasa-mahavihara. 1 

6 

l Mahavarhsa , xxiv. 29-43. , 
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The list which is supplied in the Great Chronicle is 
typical only, and not exhaustive. From the mention of 
Pallavabhogga (the Pallava territory) you may incline to 
take it as an anachronism from the fact that the history 
of the Pallavas of Vengi was of a much later date, but the 
doubt is at once set at rest, if by the Pallavas we under- 
stand, as we should, the Pahlavas or Parthians who had 
their satrapy in Surastra and its neighbourhood, leaving 
aside the question of the Punjab and other parts. 

Viewed in this light, the list is as it should be, and it 
tallies almost literally with the one we come across in 
one of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions of the time of 
the Iksvaku rulers of the Krsna region in South India, 
completed only with the addition of the representatives 
of the island of Tambapanni and a few other places 
including Tambapanna in South India. 1 In both the 
Great Chronicle and the Nagarjunikonda inscription, the 
representative Theras are introduced, as those who were 
gladdeners of the island of Tambapanni. 1 Thus both the 
evidences unmistakably go to prove the frequent inter- 
course between the cultural representatives of India and 
Ceylon from the 2nd or 1st century B.C. to the 2nd or 
3rd century A.D. I may also add that the earlier Bodh- 
gaya railing still bears an inscription of the 1st century 
B.C. recording a donation from a Buddhist pilgrim 
called Bodhirakkhita from Tambapanni. 

1 The additional places mentioned are Gandhara, Clna, 
near Manipur, Gilata (Kirata, near about Cina), Tosali (Puri 
district in Orissa). Palura (Dantapura, the old capital of 
Kalihga or Orissa), Aparanta (Pali Sunaparanta with Supparaka 
as its sea-port, modern Konkan), Vanga (East Bengal), and 
Damila (Co]a). Epigraphta Indica, xx, p. 22, 
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The reign of Samudragupta with which began the 
Augustan Age of Indian literature, philosophy and art 
synchronised with that of Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna with 
which commenced the second eventful and remarkable 
stage of the history and civilization of Ceylon. According 
to the Chinese writer called Wang Hiuen ts’e king 
Meghavarman (identified by Sylvain Levi with Megha- 
vanna) sent an embassy with gifts to Samudragupta for 
the latter’s permission to erect a monastery, preferably at 
Bodhgaya for the residence of the monks from Ceylon, 
which was readily granted. The great Chinese pilgrim, 
Hwen Thsang, who saw this monastery in the full vigour 
of its life towards the middle of the 7th century A.D. 
has left a vivid account of it in his famous itinerary. 1 

This was the first Simhala Sangharama erected in 
Northern India but certainly not the first monastic foun- 
dation of Ceylon in India, for we learn from the Nagar- 
junlkonda inscription of Virapurisadatta that a spacious 
monastery called Sihala-vihara was built on the bank of 
the river Krsna in South India at least a century earlier. 2 
The foundation of the Mahabodhi Sangharama still 
exists just outside the northern entrance of the Bodhgaya 


1 Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, p. 133 ff. 

Though Hwen Thsang does not mention the name of the 
two great contemporaries, his narration of the circumstances 
leading to the erection of the monastery confirms the veracity of 
the information supplied by Wang Hiuen ts’e. Barua, Gaya 
And Buddhagaya , i, p. 179 f. 

2 Epigraphia Ivdica, Vol, XX, p. 22 ; D. C. Sircar, Select 
Inscriptions , i, p. 225. 
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temple, defying the ravages wrought by time and ill 
spite of the neglect of centuries. 1 

The earlier Chinese pilgrim who is usually taken to 
have visited India and Ceylon during the reign of 
Candragupta Vikramaditya, the worthy son and successor 
of Samudragupta, had nothing particularly to say about 
the Ceylon monastery at Bodhgaya, although he found 
three monasteries in existence there, all liberally sup- 
ported by the local laity. 2 That there was at least one 
monastery at Bodhgaya prior to the erection of the 
Mahabodhi Sahgharama is evident from the Mahavarnsa 
list to which your attention has already been drawn. 

Since the erection of the Mahabodhi Sahgharama 
three distinguished pilgrims came over to Bodhgaya 
from Ceylon : (1) Silakala the ‘Mango-novice’ who came 
with his kinsman Moggallana during the reign of Kas- 
sapa I (460-478 A.D.) and returned to Ceylon with the 
hair-relic (kesadhatu) during the reign of the next king 
Moggallana I (478-496 A.D.) ; (2) Mahanaman who 
came probably during the reign of Aggabodhi I (568-601 
A.D) and donated a small shrine with a Buddha-image 
installed therein in Sarii 269 (588-589 A.D.) 3 ; and (5) 
Sramana Prakhyatakirtti of royal descent who had his 
visit recorded in an inscription of unknown date. 4 

1 See the ground plan of this historic foundation of Ceylon 
in Cunningham’s Mahabodhi and Barua’s Gaya, & Bud- 
dhagayd , ii. 

2 Beal, Buddhist Records, i, p. Ixiii. 

3 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 274 ff. 

4 Bloch, A. S. R., 1908-9, iv, p. 156 ; Panday, J.B.O.R.S., iv, 

p. 485 ff ; Barua, Gaya & Buddhagaya, ii, p. 71 ff. 
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With the stay of Fa Hian in Ceylon for two years a 
cultural link was established for the first time between 
the three countries of India, Ceylon and China. From 
the account of what he saw in the island, it would seem 
certain that his visit could not be earlier than the reign 
of Iiitti-Siri-Meghavanna (334-362 A.D.) and later than 
that of Kitti-Siri-Megha (Kuda Kit Siri Mevan, 537-556 
A.D.). Weighing carefully the evidences- for and against, 
I cannot help connecting his sojourn in your island with 
the reign of the former. All that he states 1 with refer- 
ence to the reigning king, the worship of the Tooth-relic 
brought over from (Dantapura in) Kalihga in the 9th 
regnal year of Meghavanma, and the king’s affection for 
the Abhayagiri Vihara, and the like admirably fits in 
with the Mahavamsa account of the events of Megha- 
vanna’s reign. 2 That is to say, the synchronism between 
Meghavanna and Samudragupta may be established not 
only through the embassy sent by the former but by the 
itinerary of Fa Hian as well. . The political relation 
between India and Ceylon during Samudragupta’s reign 
is borne out by his Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription. 

Fa Hian says that his journey to Ceylon was forestal- 
led by ‘a religious brother from India’, and that he heard 
him one day when the latter, ‘seated on a high throne, 
was reciting a sacred book’ and exhorting the audience 
to lead a pious life, basing his discourse on the future 


1 Beal, op. cit., i, p. lxxiv If. 

a Mahavamsa , xxxvii, 53-99. 
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wanderings of the Buddha’s alms-bowl’. Who was this 
eminent ‘religious brother from India’ held in such high 
esteem by the people of Geylon? W ickramasinghe’s 
identification of this dharmakaihika with Dharmagupta 
rests on no solid ground ; it is unconvincing in the 
opinion of Professor Malalasekera. Dr. B. C. Law is 
inclined to take him for the great Pali scholiast, Buddha- 
ghosa. 

This is still a great puzzle in the history of Bud- 
dhism in Geylon and a much disputed question. With- 
out meaning to detain you over it, I may just tell you 
that if we are to believe with Professor Malalasekera in 
the authenticity of the Gulavarnsa narrative , 1 there is no 
escape from the conclusion that there were at least two 
Buddhaghosas from India, or that Buddhaghosa, a 
contemporary of Mahanama, was a different individual 
from Buddhaghosa, a contemporary of the king of Ceylon 
bearing or deserving the title of Siri-kudda, Siri-pala, Siri 
nivasa. The eloquent Indian preacher of Fa Hian’s time 
may better be identified with Thera Kassapa or Kumara 
Kassapa at whose instance Gulla Buddhaghosa undertook 
to mite his commentary to the Dhammapada .* After 
Fa Hian’s visit, a monk of central India called Guna- 
bhadra passed through Ceylon on his way to China in 
4S5 A - D - s 

Buddhaghosa of the time of king Mahanama was a 
highly gifted Pali scholar connected with Buddhist 

x The Pali Literature of Ceylon , p. 80. 

2 See Lee. III. 

3 Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka , p. 415 f. 
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viharas at Kanclpura and other places in South India. 
Buddhadatta, a native of Uragapura (modern Uraiur on 
the Kaverl river), Dhammapala of the Vadaratittha 
Vihara, a native of Kanclpura, Anuruddha, a native 6f 
the same place, who was the author of the Paramattha- 
vinicchaya and Sariputta, a Colian monk who was the 
author of the Padavatara,— all of them came across to 
Ceylon, wrote Pali works of great authority, and have 
been honoured as celebrities of the Mahavihara School. 

The repeated Damila (Dravidian) incursions, parti- 
cularly those from the Cola territory, bringing depreda- 
tion, plunder, ruthless destruction of life and property 
and desecration of shrines in their train and aiming at 
permanent or temporary occupation of your island since 
the days of Elara, constituted a trying national struggle 
for your kings and people of which we shall see more in 
the next lecture. But in spite of these neighbourly jea- 
lousies and hostilites, the persons who made notable con- 
tributions to the development of the boasted Theravada 
of Ceylon and maintained through centuries the cultural 
connection between the two adjacent countries were 
almost all Colians by their nationality. 

Through political, fnilitary, as well as matrimonial 
alliances between the two royal Houses, there came to be 
established a durable connection between Ceylon and 
Pandya, the nearest Dravidian country. Another histori- 
cal marraige deserving to be a fit subject of romance 
took place when king Vijayabahu I (1055-1 1 14 A.D.) 
married Princess Tilokasundari, the handsome daughter 
of the then king of Kalinga, and made her his queen 
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consort . 1 Trailokyasundarl, as noticed by Professor Ray, 
finds mention in a Bengal inscription as the daughter of 
Samalavarman of the royal dynasty of Simhapura (in 
Kalinga), which probably covered a part of Radha or 
West Bengal . 2 This marital relation with the royal 
House of Simhapura was not without its further effect in 
that Nissahkamalla and Sahasamalla, sons of the, Kalinga 
king, Goparaja, of Simhapura, ascended the throne of 
Ceylon, the second brother in 1300 A.D. even according 

to the Sinhalese inscriptions . 3 

As for the religious connection, you are all familiar 

with the far-reaching importance of the first Buddhist 
mission to this island led by Mahinda from Pataliputta 
and Ujjenl via Malayakuta or Tamraparm of South 
India 4 which resulted in the conversion of your royal 
House and people to the religion of ^akyasimha and the 
formation of the powerful Simhala Sangha, as well as of 
' the arrival of Sanghamitta which led to the foundation 
of the BhikkhunI order. It will be a mistake, neverthe- 
less, to think that the Buddhists were the first and only 
propagators of the Indo-Aryan religion here. Your Chro- 
nicles say in unequivocal terms that the Brahmans, 
Tapasas (Hermits), Niganthas (Jains), Ajivakas, Temple- 

1 Culavamsa, fix. 29-30. 

2 Dynastic History of Northern India. Vol. I. 

3 Hultzsch in Epi'graphia Indica, XII, p. 4. 

4 Beal, Buddhist Records , ii, pp. 231, 246, associating 

Mahendra’s mission with Malayakuta, the country in 
South India below Dravida as well as with Simhala. 
There can be little doubt that Hwen Thsang’s Malaya- 
kuta with Mt. Po-to-la-ka (Vaiduryaka) is the same 
country as Tamraparru of the Mahdbkarata, iii, 88. 
14-17. * 
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priests (Devakulam), Paribbajakas (Wandering ascetics), 
in short, the recluses of various denominations (ndna- 
pasandaka samand) had obtained a foothold in Ceylon as 
precursors of the Buddhists, especially during the reign 
of Pandukabhaya, grandfather of Devanampiya Tissa, 
even prior to the reign of the Nandas of Magadha. So 
far as your social and secular life is concerned, their in- 
fluence is considerable. The same holds true in varying 
degrees of the social and secular life of other Buddhist 
countries. 

There may still be a doubt in your mind if we 
belong to one and the same nation. To make one nation 
we need besides geographical unity the commonness of 
Script, language, literature, race and culture. That the 
Sinhalese alphabet is just one of the many local varia- 
tions from one and the same parent script called Brahml, 
or that the most ancient form of your alphabet goes to 
connect it with the Brahml of the inscriptions of Asoka i * 3 
and later on with that of the Satavahana inscriptions in 
the Nasik, Kartheri and other West-Iridian Buddhist 
caves is undoubted. Even the course of its still later 
development may be convincingly shown to have follow- 
ed the process of change operating in the alphabets of 
Pandya, Cola, Andhra, Orissa and Burma. The ancient 
form of your language which became afterwards punc- 
tuated with the Dravidian accents goes undoubtedly to 
connect the island with the hinter - Indus region of the 


i One of the old Brahmi inscriptions hitherto found in 

Ceylon takes us back to the reign of king Uttiya who 

was the immediate successor of Devanampiya Tissa. 
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Punjab below Mansehra, where a set of Anoka’s Rock 
Edicts was incised. The common features in the litera- 
tures, arts and crafts of the two countries are too well- 
known to need special mention. But we owe greatly our 
common national bonds to the mighty effort and far- 
reaching vision of Deva.narp.piya Asoka of whom it is 
truly said : “The missionary activity of A£oka was a 
source of two boons. In his time, the whole of the coun- 
try had become Aryanised. But the different provinces 
had their different dialects. Owing, however, to the 
stupendous efforts put forth by him for the diffusion of 
his faith, the communication between one province and 
another became more frequent and brisk, and the uni- 
versal desire of having a common language was felt, a 
language which would be studied and understood in all 
provinces and became the medium of thought not only 
in secular but also religious matters. This led to the 
acceptance of Pali or monumental Prakrit as the lingua 
franca of India .... Here, i.e., in common Aryan speech 
and mode of life were present the solvents that were re- 
quired for the fusion of the diverse Indian races into one 
nationality or rather imperialism.” 1 

Throughout your history you have resented and 
powerfully resisted all attempts from the Indian shore at 
territorial encroachments on your island. So there is 
nothing to grudge that you were all anxious to have your 
country separated from the administrative area of the 
mainland and succeeded in 1802 in seeing it formed into 


t D. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, Revised Ed, p. 251 ff, 
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a Crown Colony, provided that you do not mistake this 
separation for the alienation of our brotherly feelings 
and die breaking asunder of our age-long ties. 

Speaking as a humble son of Bengal, I may mention 
that otxr relations have been the most cordial so far 
whether through the University or through comrade- 
ship in other spheres of activity. It was from Gauda 
(Bengal) that Pandita Ramacandra Kavibharati, a Brah- 
man of high family, came to your island during the reign 
of Parakramabhuja, better Vlr a-P arakr am ab ahu, 1 and 
wrote three works, the Bhaktisataka, Vrttaratnakara- 
pancika and Vrttamalakhya, the first a devotional poem 
and the remaining two on prosody, each of high poetic 
merit In all of them the Kavibharati has eulogised his 
royal patron who conferred on him the coveted title of 
Bauddhagama-cakravartin. In his third work, the poet 
has left the following description of Lanka : 

Asti hi navaratna-puritd nagari Lanka nama visruta/ 
vilasac-caturabdhi-mekhala vikhala vihudhalankrto- 

daraj / 

■‘There is indeed the famous city called Lanka, filled 

with the Nine Gems, girdled with the four seas, bereft of 
wicked people, (and) adorned within by the wise.” 

The second great. Brahman of Bengal whom you 
have honoured with the title of Samhuddhagama-cakra- 
vartin is the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the greatest 
known Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta and 
real builder of the edifice of higher education in India. 


i • The king referred to is PraksamahShu I, 
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He' made ample provision for the teaching and study of 
the Sinhalese language, history and civilization. 

When in the wake of the Theosophical movement 
under the leadership of Madame Blavatsky and Col. 
Olcot came the re-awakening of the religious- conscious- 
ness of the Hindu and Buddhist worlds, India and 
Ceylon found in Swam! Vivekananda and Anagarika 
Dharmapala two lion-hearted, high-spirited and fearless 
youths to represent Hinduism and Buddhism at the 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 1893. Imbu- 
ed with the zeal for the revival of die lost glory of Maha- 
bodhi, Dharmapala founded the Mahabodhi Society 
and became a living bond of love and sympathy between 
Ceylon and India, particularly adopting Bengal as the 
field of his work when Mahasthavir Kripasharan of 
Chittagong founded the Bengal Buddhist Association in 
Calcutta in 1893 with the ambition of bringing about a 
regenaration of Buddhism in the land of its birth. At 
about this time were founded in Calcutta the now de- 
funct Buddhist Text Society by Rai Sarat Chandra Das 
Bahadur of Chittagong, in London the Pali Text Society 
by Professor T. W. Rhys Davids for a systematic publica- 
tion of the Buddhist texts, and the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal undertook to collect and publish the Buddhist 
manuscripts from Nepal. But the beacon light and 
dynamic force. of the Sadclharma was the Anagarika who 
remains, especially by his demise at Isipatana Migadava 
in the suburb of the Hindu holy city of Benares, as a 
perennial source of inspiration to the people of . India 
and Ceylon. J- z :_ ... A ’ 
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’ Though I have taxed your patience enough, before 
I conclude this lecture, I must respectfully mention the 
inspiring name of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore who had 
always had a warm heart for Ceylon, just as for the whole 
of the Greater India the genius of Devanarnpiya Asoka 
sought to create. 

Another high-souled person whom I should mention 
to you is Seth Jugal Kishore Birla, the eldest son of Raja 
Baldeodas Birla of Jaipur, who is not only a business 
magnate but a saintly man with distant vision as well, a 
modern Anathapindika who has by his open-hearted 
benefactions given strength to the Mahabodhi Society 
and strengthened thereby the bond of affection between 
India and Ceylon. After Rai Sarat Chandra Das Baha- 
dur, among the younger generation of scholars and 
liberal donors for the cause of learning in general and 
Buddhism in particular, the name of Dr. Bimala Churn 
Law of Calcutta is certainly worthy of mention as one 
who has evinced a keen interest in the study of the Pali 
works of Ceylon and published at his own cost the 
English translation of some of them. 

Since the demise of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee his 
second son. Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, President of 
the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta 
University and President of the Mahabodhi Society, 
India, has been a living personal tie of loye, good will 

and cultural fellowship between India and Ceylon. And 
since the demise of the Anagarika his beloved successor 
in office, Brahmachari Devapriya Walisinha, has been 
successfully carrying on the work of the Mahabodhi 
Society left unfinished by its great founder. 
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A BIRD’S EYE VIEW AND PROBLEMS OF 
ANCIENT HISTORY OF CEYLON 

In my lecture on India and Ceylon I took an outside 
view of some general aspects of the history and civiliza- 
tion of Ceylon, the aspects in which India’s manifold 
relations with Ceylon might be envisaged. In the pre- 
sent lecture I propose to take an inside view touching 
those aspects in which a Ceylonese himself is likely to he 
interested. 

The history of a country, as I understand it, is cons- 
tituted by its collective life-movement, in both space and 
time, which gains in significance and value only in so far 
as it shapes the course and determines the character of a 
certain form of civilization. But for its intimate bearings 
on the diverse aspects of civilization it is blind, one-sided 
and fruitless. Its inner vitality consists not only in the 
nation’s strength and resources for self-preservation and 
power of resistance but also when necessary, in the 
strength and will for self-assertion and self-expansion. 
Its inner beauty lies in the nation’s power of creative 


* This lecture was delivered on March 82 , 1944 under the 
auspices of the Y. M. B. A., Ceylon, in the Town Hall of 
Colombo, 
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will, constructive imagination, moral sensibility, moral 
purity and broadness of outlook, while its outer beauty 
consists in a harmonious expression of the nation’s mind 
and experience through its language, literature, religion, 
philosophy, arts, crafts, manners, customs, nay, through 
all its social, legal, political, commercial, religious and 
educational institutions. It must have some kind of 
idealism to create an urge from behind, some cherished 
objects or ends before it to inspire feelings, some press- 
ing necessity to rouse up activity, and some obstacles to 
induce the will to overcome them. Stress must be laid 
on dynastic succession in matters of the state and on 
apostolic succession in matters of the church not only to 
be sure about die chronological setting of events which is 
the backbone of history but also for the reason that the 
king and the clergy are the powerful factors of a country’s 
civilization or that the vital interests of the people centre 
somehow or other round diem, they being looked upon 
as shapers of private and social life and custodians of 
public morality and property. 

Certain problems are apt to arise, whether in con- 
nection with the nature of the materials collected, or in 
connection with the study and interpretation of the facts 
with their bearings on the collective life-movement or 
any aspect thereof. 

The way to the construction and study of the ancient 
history and civilization of Ceylon has been made much 
easier now by the arduous labours of many a scholar. As 
regards its materials, you are in a most advantageous 
position for having a continuous national, chronicle in 
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your Mahavamsa with its continuation and several other 
chronicles in prose and verse, Pali and Sinhalese. The 
inscriptions belonging to different reigns and supple- 
menting, supporting or correcting the traditional ac- 
counts have also been rendered accessible, first by E. 
Muller and Bell and afterwards, in a more acceptable 
form, in the Epigraphia Zeylanica. The geological, artistic 
and other archaeological finds are now well placed before 
us with their characteristics and meaning. The mature re- 
sults of linguistic and literary researches are published to 
advance the cause of history. Similar finds, researches 
and publications in the surrounding countries, added to 
foreign accounts, have paved the way for a comparative 
studv with a view to the understanding of the inter-con- 
nection and the nature of the influence of one civilization 
on another. 

For a bird’s-eye view of the early history and 
civilization of Cevlon, the little book of Dr. Mendis pub- 
lished in the Heritage of Ceylon Series is a boon alike to 
a man-in-the street and to a serious-minded reader. What 
I like in it especially is the fairness maintained in the 
statement of the entire position of the early history and 
.civilization of the island. 

The geographical position of Ceylon is rather easy 
to visualise. It is a large island, which is ‘farther than 
any part of India’, and which hangs like an eardrop 
(kundala) from a lobe or earlap of the mainland, the 
tapering ends of both confronting each other and being 
joined by a small chain, so to speak, of sandbanks and 
rocks, Whether you call this chain the Bridge of llama 
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or prefer to give it the modern name of Adam’s Bridge, 
the fact remains the same. Though the largest among 
the upadvlpas of Bharatavarsa, it is only 27 miles from 
north to south, 137J miles east to west, and 
650 miles in circuit, it being in respect of its size, 
a little smaller than the State of Mysore. It was 
once known to the people of Northern India, as was 
pointed out, as an island, which was separated from the 
mainland only by a river. 

To establish the general similarity between the phy- 
sical features of Ceylon and the southernmost tableland 
of South India we need not quote any expert geological 
opinion. It was apparent even to a superficial or lay 
view, as may be gathered from Hwen Thsang’s observa- 
tion that the country of Simhala was ‘the same as South 
India.’ 1 Though probably based on hearsay, his remark 
was made with reference to Ceylon as a whole and what 
he then knew to be the country of Malakuta (Malaya- 
kuta) situated to the south of Dravida meaning the South- 
ern Cola kingdom with its capital at Kancipura (Conjee- 
veram). 

As regards the country of Malayakuta, the Malaya 
mountains, ‘remarkable for their high peaks and preci- 
pices, their deep valleys and mountain torrents’, abound- 
ing with sandal woods and having Mt. Po-ta-la-ka (Vai- 
duryaka) on the east, were situated on the south side and 
bordered the sea. 2 The Chinese pilgrim’s Malayakuta 
was the same country as the Tamraparnx of the Maha- 

1 Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, p. 248. 

8 Ibid, ii, p. 232. 
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bharata (iii. 11B. 3-8) with Mt. Vaiduryaka as its rocky 
landmark and situated below Pandya or Dravida. In the 
case of Ceylon, the central region was and is occupied by 
the Malaya mass of high mountains, surrounded by the 
coastal plains. Though both the countries were noted 
for pearls, precious gems and large-sized elephants, Cey- 
lon was and is more fortunate as regards its temperate 
climate throughout the year than South India which was 
and is consisderably hot in summer. Referring to the 
deligtful' climate of the island. Fa Hian noticed : “This 
country enjoys an agreeable climate, without any differ- 
ence in winter or summer. The plants and trees are 
always verdant. The fields are sown just according to 
men’s inclination ; there are no fixed seasons.” 

The o° longitude was reckoned by the Indian astro- 
nomers from Ujjayini, 1 which for that reason became 
the Greenwich of India. The meridian which passed 
through Ujjayini was believed to have connected it with 
Ceylon in the south. 

If you would look at the map, you may be sure to 
notice at once the striking resemblance in the general 
triangular shape of India, Australia, Africa and South 
America, your island being for all practical purposes the 
same to the Indian peninsula as what Tasmania is to 
Australia, Madagascar to Africa, or Falklands to South 
America. There is nothing astonishing then to imagine 
that Ceylon with South India was just a middle portion 
of a southern continent, which extended from Australia 
to South America. The original geological unity of the 

1 Rapson, Ancient India, p. 175. r ~™ 
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place just mentioned is now proved by the discovery in 
all of them of certain common plant and animal fossils. 
Though the size of the island as known to Megasthenes, 1 
or as suggested in the Periplus / or as given by Hwen 
Thsang, 8 was an exaggeration with regard to their times, 
it is not at all so, when judged by what it was or might be 
during the earlier geological periods. You must not think 
that your island is a geological formation of recent times, 
especially when archaeological finds have brought to our 
notice the implements used by men in the ' Neolithic 
(“New Stone”) 4 as well as the Palaeolithic (“Old Stone”) 
Age, 5 carrying back the beginning of your history and 
civilization to a hoary antiquity. 

The history of Ceylon, precisely like that of any 
other country or island, presents at the outset the prob- 
lem of the aborigines or primitive inhabitants. In offer- 
ing a solution of this problem, we have to return satis- 
factory answers to the questions as to who they were, 
their origins, migrations, fusions, struggles for existence, 


i Megasthenes gives it ‘a length of 7,000 stadia and a 
breadth of K.ooo’. 

s The Periplus ‘makes it almost touch Africa’. 

Mendis, op. cit., p. 50. 

3 7.000 It (i.e., nearly 1167 miles) in circuit. Beal, op. 
cit., ii, p. sf?R- 

4 The remnants of the Neolithic Age consist of the 

dolmens (Stone-chambers') and cists, the former found 
at Padiyaeamnola, near Rambukhana, and the latter 
in the Batticaloa district and in Nuvaragam Palata of 
the North Central Province. 

5 The traces of the Plaeolithic Age arc ‘a few tools, which 

consist of shells, cherts and quartz’, are found near the 
cave-dwellings of the Veddas. See for details, John 
Pole’s Ceylon Stone Implements. 
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persistence, extinction, expansion, transformation, habits 
of life, modes of livelihood, language, manners and cus- 
toms, religious beliefs,- the degrees of civilization attained, 
and modern identity. 

As for your island, there is no means of ascertaining 
that the races who inhabited it in the Old or New Stone 
Age survived to so late a time as to come within the pur- 
view of your traditional history. 

According to your Chronicles, the political history 
of Ceylon commenced just in the 5th century B.G., and 
that with the accidental conquest of the island by one 
prince Vijaya from some part of India and the founda- 
tion of a royal dynasty with him as its first king. Prior 
to this, the island was occupied and divided between two 
primitive peoples, broadly distinguished as Nagas and 
Yakkhas. After the control of the island was taken out 
of the hands of the Yakkhas by Vijaya, a mixed race of 
Pulindas is said to have come into existence with the 
mountainous region of Malaya as its home. In the sub- 
sequent drama of the national life of the island the Nagas 
and Yakkhas had no part to play except as mythical 
beings, the dreaded demons and demigods whose fury 
was to be appeased with sacrifice or offerings or checked 
by means of spells, incantations, the exercise of super- 
normal powers, and the like. 

In comparatively modern times, we come across 
some wild tribes in the hilly portion of Ceylon who 
bear some aboriginal traits and are known by a generic 
name as Veddas. Dr. Saligmann who made a careful 
and wide investigation about the Veddas has written all 
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that could perhaps be written about them as results of 
his panistaking anthropological research. And yet if 
the question be pressed as to the Veddas being precisely 
the modern descendants of the Palaeolithic and Neoli- 
thic Ages, the scientific historian must always shrug his 
shoulder and be reluctant to accept the verdict of the 
anthropoligst as correct. To judge the past of the 
human race by the present is to put the cart before the 
horse. However interesting may be the stories of the 
lives of modern savages all over the world, these are not 
useful except as means of forming certain scientific 
hypothesis to account for the gradual emergence of 
human races into civilized life out of a state of compara- 
tive barbarity. 

The manner in which the > Ihrnoicles set out the 
prehistoric chapter of your history hardly leaves room 
for doubt that the more powerful of the two main ele- 
ments of the original population of Lankadipa were the 
Yakkhas, and the weaker the Nagas. Lanka, which 
came afterwards to denote the entire island as well as its 
capital city, was in earlier times just the name of one of 
the dipas or divisions into which the inhabited portion 
of the island was divided. The three other divisions to 
which we are referred are called Nagadipa, Tambapan- 
nidipa and Giridlpa, leaving out of account the Ojadipa 
watered by the river Kadamba. The Nagadipa is locat- 
ed evidently on the north coast, the Tambanannidipa on 
the western and south-western, the Lankadipa on the 
eastern and south-eastern, and the Giridlpa in the central 
hilly region. The three main Naga settlements are plac- 
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ed in Nagadipa, bordering the sea, on the banks of the 
river Kalyani, which is to say, in Tambapannidipa, and 
on the Kannavaddhamana mountain, 1 , which is to say, in 
Giridipa. Thus they were broadly distinguished as 
those who were dwellers of hill-tracts (fiabbateyya ) and 
those who dwelt on coastal plains. They are endowed 
with human speech and feelings and credited with social 
customs, such as that of giving dowry at the time of 
daughters’ marriage. They knew the art of cooking and 
were being ruled by their own kings who were rich- in 
precious gems. At the same time their human identity 
is made to vaninsh into the life of serpents, when they are 
distinguished also as aquatic and terrestrial ( jalattha - 
thalatta bhujaga)- The legendary account may even be 
taken to divide the Nagas into three physical types, viz., 
the large-bellied ( Mahodara ), the small-bellied ( Culo - 
darn), and the gem-eyed ( Maniakkhika ), although these 
three occur as personal names of the three Naga chiefs. 

The Yakkha principalities, on the other hand, are 
sought to be located in two divisions, viz., T ambaparmi- 
dipa, the Western Coastal Plain, and Lankadipa, the 
Eastern Coastal Plain, the Sumanakuta or Adam’s Peak 
at the south-west corner of the Malaya region being the 
rocky landmark of Tambapannidipa, and Mount Lanka 


j Whether Kannavaddhamana or simply Vaddhamana is 
the intended name of the mountain in the Mahavamsa, 
i. 49, is a disputed question. I am inclined to treat 
Kanna as the name of Mahodara’s younger sister, and 
Vaddhamana as the name of the mountain, 
a Mahavamsa, i. 6a. J 
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at the south-east corner of the same region 1 being that of 
Lankadipa. The Pulindas came to occupy later on the 
mountainous region of Malaya around Sumanakuta . 2 

As the Valahassa Jatalia indicates, the Tambapannl 
division of Ceylon extended along the western sea-coast 
from the river Kalyani in the south to Nagadlpa in the 
north. Here was situated the prosperous Yakkha city 
called Sirisavatthu, the “Abode of Srisa, i.e., Visnu.” 
The place was being ruled by the Yakkhinis who were 
wily women of savage nature,— a veritable race of can- 
nibals as they are described. According to the Sanskrit 
version of the birth-story, as narrated by Hwen Thsang, 
the name of this division was Ratnadvipa because of its 
aboundant wealth in precious jewels and gems, and that 
of its capital, the “Iron City”, while its female rulers 
were the Raksasis. The merchants seeking for gems fre- 
quently came to this island . 3 As known to Fa Hian, 
“This kingdom had originally no inhabitants but only 
demons and dragons dwelt in it. Merchants of different 
countries (however) came here to trade. At the time of 
traffic, the demons did not appear in person, but only ex- 
posed their valuable commodities with the value affixed. 
Then the merchantmen, according to the price marked, 
purchased the goods and took them away. But in conse- 
quence of these visits. . .men of other countries, hearing 

x According to Hwen Thsang, Mount Lanka stood at the 
south-east corner of the country, and its crags and deep 
valleys were occupied by the genii. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, ii, p. 251. 

2 Mahavarhsa, vii. 67-68. 

still reminds us of Ratnadvipa. 

Beal, op. cit., ii, p. 239 ff. Ratnapura, near Adam’s Peak, 
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of the delightful character of the place, flocked there in 
great numbers and so great a kingdom was formed.” 1 

Thus from the earlier Chinese pilgrim we have a 
sober account of how through trade the people of the 
neighbouring countries came to know of the delightful 
character of the place, and were indeed to come and settle 
there in great numbers. 

Its two versions taken together, the Valahassa story 
tells us how the merchants who came to the island, whe- 
ther due to ship-wreck or for trade, married the Yakkhi - 
nis and settled down, giving rise to a mixed race of men 
and increasing its population. The reason -why they 
welcomed these merchants was that they were sea-faring 
merchants like their own men who were long absent 
from their midst and whose whereabouts were unknown 
since. Not that they were goblins living on human flesh, 
but they had to be represented so to warn the merchants 
from India against the folly of falling an easy prey to the 
wily arts of those women and not returning home. 2 
The pauciy of men amongst them must have been tire 
cause of a matriarchal system of society, which probably 
prevailed there, precisely as in Kerala or Malabar. 

It is interesting to note that Megasthenes mentioned 
the Panda; ('Pandvas') as “the only race in India ruled by 
women.” Their territory was situated not far from the 

confluence of the five rivers of the Punjab, 3 which is to 
x Thid, i, p. Ixii. 

2 The sailors from Chittagong composed a song in our 
davs t’o warn their fellow men against going over to 
Burma, describing the wiles and guiles of the Burmese 
women. 

5 McCrindle, Ancient India, p, igo. 
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say, from the Lower Indus Valley. Hwen Thsang called 
it the “Country of the Western Women" which was real- 
ly an island in the sea. These women were the maidens 
of ‘Persia (Po-la-sse), the abode of the western demons . 1 
The Mahavamsa applies the name of Mahiladlpa to the 
same island , 2 the appropriate Sanskrit name for which is 
Strfrajya. 

The Chronicles that speak of two Yakkha princi- 
palities offer us altogether a different account of the social 
life of the Yakkhas. Here the systsem is patriarchal and 
marriage between a boy and a girl is arranged for by 
negotiation. The Yakkha city, Sirisavatthu, is Ideated 
outside the T ambapannl division, and it is distinguished 
from the other Yakkha capital called Lankapura, Lanka- 
riagara. Marriage is said to have been solemnized with 
feast and festivity in the house of the bridegroom’s 
parent. A Yakkha woman going with a person outside 
the society is severely punished . 3 

The historian will be much nearer the truth to con- 
nect the Veddas with the Pulindas and Sabaras of India 
rather than with any of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
dwellers of the island whose whereabouts are only a 
matter of speculation. It need not astonish us at all that 
there should still be a village near Ratanpura and Su- 
manakiita, which bears the name of Habaragama to re- 
mind us Of an ancient Sahara settlement (Sabaragama) 
near the early home of the Pulindas. The Markandeya 

1 Beal, op. cit., ii. p. 240. 

2 Mahavamsa, vi. 43-45 

3 Ibid, vi. 32*34, 62-64. 
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Parana groups the Sabaras and Pulindas with the Atavy- 
as (forest-dwellers) and places them all in South India, 
in a hilly region below the MahanadI and Godavari. Tbe 
Pulindas are mentioned as hill tribes who had their 
settlements also in Western India and the Midland. The 
Mahavarnsa has offered but a cheap explanation to ac- 
count for the origin of the Pulindas of the Sumanakuta 
region from the two children of Vijaya by the YakkhinI 
KuvenI instead of by the migration of them from the 
South, Central or Western India. Even with regard to 
the similar Neolithic finds of cists and dolmens in Ceylon 
and South India, this is precisely what would be expected 
in view of the original geological unity of the two places. 
The information supplied by Buddhaghosa goes to show 
that the pre-historic custom of preserving the bones of 
the dead in a house specially constructed for the purpose 
survived to his time, 1 if not to a still later period. 

So far regarding the Nagas, Yakkhas, Pulindas, Saba- 
ras and Veddas. Now, as to the foundation of the first 
Indo- Aryan ruling dynasty or civilized rule, you are 
aware that your Chronicles and kings were all proud to 
trace its beginning from the conquest and colonisation of 
Ceylon by Prince Vijaya, son of Slmhabahu, followed by 
his anointment as the first king. Here a difficult prob- 
lem faces us and requires us to answer these three ques- 
tions, each of great importance : 

i How far can the Mahavarnsa account of Vijaya’ s 
advent be regarded as authentic ? 

\ Sumangala'Vilasinit i, p. 84 fi ; Barua, Barhut, i, p. 79. 
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ii From which part or country of India did he 
come, if he came at all ? 

iii What did his ascendancy to royal power actually 
mean to the historical process of development of 

- - the life and civilization of the island ? 

With regard to these questions, I may tell you at the 
outset that the Mahavamsa story is just one of the four 
now available, and that out of the remaining three, one 
is narrated by Fa Hian and two by Hwen Thsang. 

•That which is sadly missed in the Chronicles is the 
previous trade-connection of India with Ceylon, which 
is to say, the important part played by Indian merchants 
and settlers in the historical process of colonisation and 
intermixture of blood. That which is missed in Fa 
Hian’s account is the name of the first Indo-Aryan king 
of Ceylon. 

According to the Mahavamsa and other Chronicles, 
the founder of the first Indo-Aryan kingdom was Prince 
Vijaya, the eldest son of king Sihabahu of Sihapura in 
the kingdom of Lala, situated between Kalinga and 
Vanga and to the east of Magadha (South Behar). The 
founder of Sihapura, the capital of Lala-, was Sihabahu 
who received his name from the circumstance of his 
having been begotten by a lion on his mother who was a 
princess of the then royal family of Vanga. The legend 
recorded by Hwen Thsang goes to represent rather Siha- 
bahu himself as the prince who was banished by the then 
king of Southern India and accidentally landed on 
Ratnadvipa and settled there to become the precursor 
and progenitor of the Indo-Aryan settlers by whom the 
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-kingdom was seized by force and- the first king was elect- 
ed together with his ministers. Here is effected a com- 
promise between the Mahavarnsa story of Vijaya and Fa 
Hian’s account of the development of an Indo- Aryan 
kingdom resulting from trade-relations and gradual 
settlements. , 

The second legend narrated by Hwen Thsang which 
is nothing but the Divyavadana version of the Pali Vala- 
hassa story credits the/nerchant prince Siiiihala, son of 
Sirnha, a great merchant of Jambudvipa, with the foun- 
.dation of the first Indo- Aryan kingdom resulting from a 
military expedition which he had led from India. 
Before this he came to the island to trade at the head of 
500 merchants, all of whom married the Raksasi? and 
begot children. It is said that he destroyed the Iron City, 
broke down * the iron prison, delivered the captive mer- 
chants, drove back the Raksasis to rocky islets in the sea, 
summoned the people to change their abodes, founded 
his capital., built towns, and so established himself as the 
first king. 

It was nothing, but a marvellous feat of ingenuity 
to invent the impossible story of a lion mating with a 
princess and begetting a son to account for the name of 
Slhabahu, the founder of the city of Sihapura named 
after him. Even in so late a record as the Belava Copper- 
plate inscription of Bhojavarman, the war-like princes of 
the royal House of Simhapura are praised as lion-like in 
their prowess : 

bhej.vji Sirrihapurani guham-iva mrgendrdnam 1 . 

. ~ 1. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, p. $.7 L 
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‘‘they betook themselves to Siiphapura, which was, as it 
were, a den to the lions.” 

Though the Mahavarnsa location of Sihapura is 
fairly accurate, there still being a Siiphapura in a jungle 
tract on the northern borderland of Orissa and in close 
proximity to the southern boundary of Radha, it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with it other facts mentioned in connec- 
tion with the banishment of Vijaya and his six hundred 
and ninety-nine men, the banishment of their wives, and 
that of their children. The Mahiladxpa on which their 
wives landed from the boat which carried them' was an 
island, as I showed, almost below Persia, though not far 
from the mouth of the Indus. The Naggadipa or Naga- 
dlpar, too, was an island in die Arabian sea, not far from 
the western sea-coast of the Deccan peninsula. Similarly 
the vessel in which Vijaya and his men were fcast adrift car- 
ried them first to the port of Supparaka (Sopara, near 
Bombay) and then to that of Bharukaccha .(Broach). It 
was from this, western sea-port that they, going farther 
and farther south, accidentally arrived at the Yakkha city 
of Sirisavatthu on the river Kalyanl. 

To these may be added also the difficulty arising 
from die oldest known form of the Brahmi alphabet in 
Ceylon . and the oldest known form of the Sinhalese 
language. 

Here we have to choose between three Sirnhapuras, 
one in the Punjab, one on the northern part of Orissa, 
and the third in the southern part of Orissa, near Chica- 
cole. The first Siiphapura which finds mention in the 
Mahabhdrata, as well as in the itinerary of Hwen Thsang, 
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was bounded on the west by the Indus and somewhat 
below Kasmira, and its capital lay at a distance of 700 li 
(about 140 miles) south-east from Tak§a£ila (Taxila). 
The city, about 2 to 3 miles in circuit, was enclosed by 
the crags and precipices. If Vijaya of the Mahavanisa 
legend or Siinhala, the merchant prince of the Divyava- 
dana story, be connected with this Sirphapura, it becomes 
easy to account not only for the vessels carrying their 
passengers to Mahiladipa, Naggadipa, and Supparaka, 
but also for the oldest form of the Sinhalese language. 
This language, as may be judged from the oldest known 
inscriptions of Ceylon, retains the r sound, dispenses with 
such long vowels as d , i, and u, has the first case singular 
ending in e instead of in 0, as in Pali, or ah, as in Sanskrit, 
and uses all the three sibilants at random : 

Devanapiya ( —Devdnarnpiya ), letne (=lenam), 
saghasa 1 , sagasa s , sagasa s (= sarnghassa ,). 

The dialectical peculiarities of this language 4 are not 
fully explained by the dialect of the Mansehra version of 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts in the Hazara district on the eastern 


i. Ritigala Inscriptions in E. Z., Vol. I, No. 10 a. 
g Ibid , Nos. 4, 7, 8, foil. 

3 Ibid , No. 3. Wrongly read so far as sagasa. 

4 The change of the genitive singular suliix sa (—Pali ssa, 
Sk. sya) into ha, e.g., in maharajaha, is quite peculiar to 
old Sinhalese, without its exact parallel in any of the 
known inscriptions of India. The change of sm or sm 
into rnh in Pali and Girnar dialect of .Asoka’s Rock 
Edicts does not meet the situation. The change of sya 
into ha is found to be a characteristic of the Dardic 
language in the Punjab proper. The change of the case- 
ending sya in hya is one of the distinctive characteristics 
of the language of the inscriptions of the Achaanenian 
kings of ancient Persia.. 
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side of the Indus, nor are these fully explained by the 
dialect of the Kalsi version in the district of Dehra Dun. 
We need a place somewhere below Mansehra on the one 
hand, and to the west of Kalsi on the other, and this re- 
quirement is exactly satisfied by the location of Simha- 
pura by Hwen Thsang. The old Sinhalese dialect is 
found wanting in the traces of influence of the Sanskrit 
phonetics other than the three sibilants, and it equally 
lacks the long vowels, a, l and u of the Kalsi dialect. So 
far as its tendency to dispense with Such long vowels as 
a, l, u, goes, it is the same as noticed in all the ancient 
inscriptions of India, whether of Asoka or the Ku$anas, 
written in Kharo?thI characters. But these inscriptions 
found on the western side of the Indus are lacking in the 
Magadhi first case-ending e instead of o. 

Though the usual mode of Brahml alphabetic writ- 
ing in Ceylon, precisely as in India, was from right to 
left, the Duwe Gala Cave inscription. No. 7, reverses the 
mode, thereby betraying tire influence of the Kharosthi 
mode widely prevalent in the Punjab proper. The use 
of a bow string as a pointer to the inscription cannot but 
remind us of a very ancient device in some of the inscrib- 
ed seals of the Indus Valley (Marshall’s Mohenjo-daro, 
iii, PI. CIII. I). 

The association of Simhapura with Lala or Radha 
or its proximity to Kalinga need not deter us from identi- 
fying it with Simhapura in Uttarapatha. In the Maha- 
bharata (II. 27. 21), the countries of Simhapura, Suhma 
and Cola are associated together, and these are all locat- 
ed in Uttarapatha. The Buddhist Sanskrit work called 
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Mahavastu locates Utkala, later a part of Orissa, in 
Uttarapatha. The Greeks mention the Pandyas among 
the autonomous tribes of the Punjab proper. Jfust like 
other ruling races, the Simhas of Simhapura may have 
migrated and founded territories elsewhere, e.g., in the 
north and south of Kalinga. Probably the northern 
Simhapura in Kalinga was believed all along, due, no 
doubt, to the tradition in the Chronicles , to have been 
the homeland of Vijaya, and this weighed on the decision 
of your ministers even in offering in quick succession the 
throne of Ceylon to Nissankamalla and Sahasamalla, 
two brothers and valiant princes from the royal family 
of Simhapura in the kingdom of Kalinga 1 . 

Geiger and Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji in- 
cline to identify the Lala country of your Chronicles pre- 
ferably with Lata above Gujarat on the western coast of 
India. But their equation of Lala with Lata cannot be 
accepted as final until and unless they can show the con- 
nection of Lata with some Siqihapura in Western India 
with its dialect bearing these four distinctive character- 
istics of old Sinhalese : (1) the shortening of long 

vowels, (ii) the de-aspiration of consonants, (iii) the 
Magadhi suffix e in ist case, singular, and (iv) the ran- 
dom use of the three sibilants . 2 

It goes, however, without saying that neither the 
language nor the population of the island was the crca- 


1 See the genealogical tree of the Ceylon rulers of the 
Kalinga dynasty in E. Z. Vol. II, p. 221. 

2 See, E.Z . , Vol. I, p. 15 for comments on five characteris- 
tics. 
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tion of a day. Both were present there when the first 
Indo-Aryan dynasty was established, and the credit for 
the earlier development must at all events be given to 
the merchant settlers and other immigrants from India, 
the religious preachers included. 

Though the Mahavamsa says nothing about the pre- 
vious trade-connection of India with Ceylon and the 
part played by Indian merchants and earlier settlers in 
the historical process of colonisation, it certainly suggests 
a few interesting points missed in other legends. It defi- 
nitely mentions, for instance, Simhapura in Lala or 
Kalinga as the royal capital from which the founder of 
the first Indo-Aryan dynasty came. It refers to the 
flourishing and guarded Yakkha city of Sirlsvatthu on 
the river Kalyani, and speaks of the subterranean prison 
or fort, the passage to which lay through a tunnel 
(suranga). It applies Indian names to the Yakkhinis of 
the place, e.g., Kuvenl (Kuverl, miscalled ’Kuvanna ap- 
parently for her dark complexion) and Kali, just as your 
other Chronicles introduce the Yakkha king of the west- 
ern territory under the name of Kalasena, and the Yakkha 
princess from Lanka and her mother under those of 
Posamitta and Konda 1 . The first person Vijaya met on 
landing is a paribbajaka or Brahmanical wandering 
ascetic who was really the Hindu god Uppalavanna 
(Visnu) in disguise. Lastly, it presents Kuvenl in the 
garb of a tapasi or female hermit. 

All the legends agree in stating that the foundation 
of the Indo-Aryan rule was accompanied by the building 
i T&a t0 Mahavamsa, vii. 33. 
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of cities and towns, the planning of districts and rural 
areas, the location of the peoples according to the classes 
or castes to which they belonged, and the like. The king 
had to be formally anointed and his ministers elected or 
appointed. The Mahavamsa credits Vijaya with the 
building of the city of Tambapanni, his chief minister 
Anuradha with that of the village Anuradhagama on the 
bank of the river Kadamba, named after him, his Puro- 
hita called Upatissa with that of Upatissagama to the 
north of the village of Anuradha, and three other minis- 
ters with those of Ujjeni, Uruvela and Vijita,— all Indian 
place-names. 

It is also in the fitness of things that the founder of 
the dynasty, 'should, acting with foresight, think of 
strengthening his position in the island by establishing a 
matrimonial alliance with the neighbouring kingdom of 
Pandya on the Indian shore and forming a social aristo- 
cracy with the help of the Pandya princess and other 
maidens from the families of the Pandya nobles, brought 
over to the island for the purpose of marriage, as well as 
having the way for the future development of the arts 
and crafts of Ceylon by having the services of the eighteen 
guilds of craftsmen. 

Both traditions and inscriptions prove the existence 
of a ruling dynasty in the island of Tambapanni before 
and after, as also at the time of, the reign of Devanampiya 
Asoka. The Chronicles definitely state that this dynasty 
had not come into 'existence prior to the demise of the 
Buddha, for which the most workable date is 487-88 
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B.C., 1 deducting 218 years from which we get 269-70 
B.C. as the acceptable date of Asoka’s consecration. This 
is not, however, to deny that 543-44 B.C., which is the 
current date of the Buddha’s demise in your country, as 
also in Burma and Siam, is unmeaning. As Professor 
Raychaudhuri has aptly suggested, 543-44 B.C., is the 
date of accession of king Bimbisara to power 2 which at 
a comparatively late period of the history of your island 
gained currency as the date of commencement of the 
Buddha Era. 

According to the Mahabharata, the digvijaya or 
military campaign undertaken by the fifth Pandava 
brother Sahadeva succeeded in subduing all the ruling 
peoples of South India including the Colas, the Pandyas, 
the Keralas, and the rest. Though the Simhalas are not 
mentioned exactly in the description of the digvijaya , 
in a subsequent chapter devoted to the Rajasuya sacri- 
fice performed by the Pandavas at Indraprastha (Delhi), 
the king of the Sinahalas is expressly said to have been 
represented along with those of the Dravidas and 


1 This agrees very nearly with that which is fixed by Taka- 
kusu, viz., 486 B.C., on the strength of the Chinese 
'dotted recorid’. Fleet ( J.R.A.S. , 1906, p. 984), Wickrama- 
singhe (Epi. ZeyL, iii, p. 46.) and John N. Sener- 
veatne (J.R.A.S ./ Ceylon Br., XXIII, p'. 141 f.) seek to 
prove that the Buddha-era of 483 B. C. was in use in 
Ceylon up till the close of the 15th century, 

a This date is worked out by adding to 487-88 the total 
of years covering the period of the Buddha’s ministrv, 
that of his Enlightenment and the interval between 
Bimbisara’s accession and the Buddha’s enlightenment 
(45+6+5^56). 
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Kasmlrakas 1 . But the whole account being, more or less*, 
an echo o£ the digvijaya on the part of Samudragupta 
who passes as the great Napoleon of India, we need not 
attach any undue importance to it. But it is certain 
that the ruling nation 6f Tambapannl came within the 
sphere of the foreign relation and moral influence of 
Asoka, or that this was preceded by some sort of a poli- 
tical relationship of Tambapannl with the Maurya 
empire founded by Chandragupta, grandfather of Asoka, 
in about 323 B.C. The veracity of Asoka’s statements in 
two of his famous edicts concerning the five southern 
powers cannot be doubted. The accuracy in the man- 
ner of introducing them presupposes a definite know- 
ledge of the relative positions of their territories. In 
R. E. II, Pandya is placed below Cola, the Keralaputra 
territory below the Satiyaputra, and Tambapannl below 
all. In R.E. XIII, too, the country of the Tambapanni- 
yas is correctly placed below Paindya, as Pandya below 
Cola. Even apart from the Tamil traditional account 
of the advance of the army of the Moriyan upstarts as far 
down as the Podiyil hill in Travancore, the knowledge 
of Taprobane as an island, noted for its precious gems, 
larger elephants and pearls, and productive of more 
gold than India, is confirmed by the Indika of Megas- 
thenes. 

Asoka in his R.E. II, claims to have arranged for 
two kinds of medical treatment ( duve cikicha), one suit- 
able for men and the other for animals, along with the 

1 Mbh., II. 34. is : Dravida Sirhhalas caiva rdjd Kdlrnt- 
rakas tathd. 
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supply and planting of medicinal herbs, roots and fruits 
throughout his empire, as also in the territories of his 
allies, TambapannI included. In his R. E. XIII, on the 
other hand, he speaks of the dittos (emissaries) going to 
them for the propagation of the principles of piety 
enunciated by him, as well as of the wide acceptance of 
them both by the ruler and the ruled. The name of the 
con temporary king of TambapannI is not, however, 
mentioned. 

The Chronicles of Ceylon, on the contrary, re- 
present Devanampiya Tissa, the second son and successor 
of king Mu$asiva, as a , younger contemporary of Piya- 
dassi Asoka of India. They tell us that the latter sent 
his distant ally the valuable coronation presents which 
reaching late, the former was anointed for the second 
time 1 , though only six months after the first ceremony. 
They also tell us that the first Buddhist mission under 
the leadership of Mahinda, son of Asoka, arrived at 
Ceylon from Pataliputta via Ujjenl in the 18 th regnal 
year of Asoka, more accurately, the 21st year . Mahinda’s 
mission was quietly followed by the despatch of an 
envoy from the king of Ceylon to. Asoka duly returning 
with a graft from the Bo-tree and the Theri Samghamit- 
•ta, daughter of Asoka, leading a mission of Buddhist 
sisters. All the important events connected with the 
Buddhist mission, as also with the coronation of Tissa 

1 Dr. Paranavitana has with strong reasons on his side 
sought to prove that the formal ceremony of consecra- 
tion of kings was unknown in Ceylon before Devanam- 
piya Tissa. Prior to his reign the kings as gamanis were 
just elected by the people. 
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are very carefully dated so as to leave no room for suspect- 
ing their authenticity. But we are also particularly told 
that the reign of Mutasiva, father and predecessor of 
Tissa, was considered unfavourable to the success of the 
Buddhist mission, although the reason is nowhere stated. 

The Chronicles are at pains to establish drat the 
royal line of Devanampiya Tissa and Mutasiva was 
different from the Siinhapura dynasty of which Vijaya 
was the founder. They must anyhow make it appear as 
a Sakya or Iksvaku family. The Simhapura line became 
deflected, they say, axrd was continued only through a 
prince who happened to be the nephew of the kings of 
the Simhapura family after its second king Pandu Vasu- 
deva. To make a history out of myths and legends, they 
have brought in by fluke an accomplished Sakya princess 
called Bhaddakaccana from a country beyond the Ganges 
to be the queen consort of Vijaya’s brother and successor 
Pandu Vasudeva 1 . The legend of princess Bhaddakacca- 
na and the appearance of the Okkaka (Iksvaku) princes 
as Gdmanis or Headmen of certain important villages 
may be taken to presuppose the immigration and settle- 
ment of the Iksvakus from the banks of the Krsna in 
South India. 

If we ask ourselves the question why the reign of 
Mutasiva was not found favourable to the Buddhist mis- 
sion, it is not enough, I think, to say ‘because of his old 
age’ (vuddho Mutasivo raja). The explanation indeed is 


x Mahavamsa, viii. 20. 
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that the aged king was no longer open to new conviction, 
who was, therefore, in the eye of the Buddhist propagan- 
dist but a muta (Pali mutta) or ‘bewildered’ Siva. But 
the real fact behind the prudence of Mahinda seems to 
be deeper than this. 

Mutasiva was evidently, like Asoka’s father Bindu- 
sara, a votary of the Brahmans and supporter of other 
religious sects. The Chronicles rightly lead us to think 
that the hermits and wandering ascetics had penetrated 
into the island much earlier. Side by side with the 
dreaded Yakkhas who continued to receive periodical 
offerings, the higher Hindu gods, Visnu and Siva, stood 
as the objects of profound veneration. The god Uppa- 
lavanna or Visnu was being looked upon as the divine 
protector of the universe, as also of the island, while 
Siva as the grantor of. salvation was die highest deity to 
the Paribbajakas or Brahmanical wandering ascetics. So 
we are told in connection with the arrival of Pandu 
Vasudeva that when his thirty-two companions appeared 
in the garb of paribbajakas , the local people extended 
at once proper homage to them. 

The memorable work done by Pandukabhaya im- 
mediately after his victory in the war against his uncles 
was the conversion of Anuradhagama into Anuradha- 
pura. Here he was anointed as Pandukabhaya. It is 
noteworthy that in founding this great city, which 
thenceforward became the capital of Lanka, he, precise- 
ly like an Indian monarch, consulted the astrologers 
and foretellers as well as persons well-versed in the art 
of town-planning and the general science of architecture. 
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Four suburbs were made around the city. The Yakkha 
shrines were built on its four sides, and one inside the 
palace area, the tree-shrine of Vessavana Kubera being 
assigned to the west side along with that of the demi-god 
of disease (Vyadhideva) 1 . Four tanks were excavated at 
the four gates, each named after him. The Canddlas 
were employed to do the work of city-scavengers, night 
men, carriers of corpses and guards of the cemetery on 
the north-east of which he founded a village for these 
municipal workers, while to the north of it, and between 
it and the Rocky mountain (Pasanapabbata) the dwel- 
lings of the hunters were caused to be made,-— the vyadhas 
who should better be connected with the Veddas. 

On the north of this Rocky mountain and as far as 
the Gaman! Tank, he caused many hermitages to be 
built for the hermits, to the east of this as well as of the 
cemetery, the abodes for two fainas and others for the. 
recluses of various orders. In this very quarter he caus- 
ed an abode to be made for a Jaina called Kumbhanda. 
On the west of this and to the east of the hunters’ dwel- 
lings were lodged five hundred families of alien faiths 
(micchaditthika-kula), while bevond the abode of the 
Taina named Jotiya but below the Gamani Tank were 
built the retreats for the Paribbajakas along with the 
abodes for the Apvikas and the Brahmans. The halls for 
cure ('sotthisala), too, were founded here and there. 

The evidence thus supplied by the Chronicles, 


l The earlier leading, corrected by Geiger, was Vyadha- 
deva, the ‘Hunter-god’. 
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especially regarding the Aryanisation of your great 
island, is entirely in agreement with what A£oka says in 
his R. E. XIII concerning the previous aryanisation of 
all the countries in Jambudipa with the solitary excep- 
tion of the Yona territory by the various orders of £ra- 
m'anas and Brahmanas. He tells us that when he was 
promulgating this edict of his in the 13 th or 14th year 
of abhiseka , there Was not a single country but the Yona 
territory where these preachers of the Indo-Aryan faiths 
were not, or where the inhabitants were not believers in 
the religion of one or another of them. Thus as much 
as in Ceylon as elsewhere, these exponents of the Indo- 
Aryan culture were the forerunners of the Buddhist 
missionaries. The Demon or Devil was there from 
earlier times, never to be eliminated ; afterwards came 
in Visnu and Siva, but the ultimate victory waited for 
.the Buddha and Buddhas. 

The ground for Buddhism was prepared also through 
the political alliance and the exchange of envoys, pre- 
sents and greetings between Devanampiya Tissa and 
Devanampiya Asoka. In Asoka the Buddhist kings of 
Ceylon found a great living embodiment of the Cakka- 
vattl ideal of the Buddha. The personal example and 
tradition of Asoka served to awaken in your kings a new 
consciousness of obligations to all the citizens and deni- 
zens of the country under them, a new sense of respon- 
sibility of using the government only as a means of bring- 
ing happiness to the subjects in manifold ways, educat- 
ing them to moral -excellences of character, strengthen- 
ing the cause of general piety, giving strength and sup- 
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port to . the religious teachers of various schools of 
thought for the promotion of the cause of learning and 
culture, and maintaining the unity and purity of the 
Buddhist Church. A great impetus also came to public 
and humanitarian works, such as the foundation of hos- 
pitals for men and animals, the excavation of tanks and 
canals for the abundant supply of water for drinking, 
irrigation and other purposes, goings in circuit for super- 
vision and inspection of administrative duties entrusted 
to various officials, religious foundations, the develop- 
ment of art and architecture, the periodical royal procla- 
mations, the utilisation of writing for the purpose of 
recording the royal messages and benefactions, the use: 
of the spoken dialect as official language, and the like. 
The subsequent history of Ceylon is just to see how 
many of your enlightened kings emulated the fame of 
Asoka and how far they succeeded -in this very matter. 

The Buddhist mission under Mahinda brought 
with it the Words of Buddha in Three Baskets, the lives, 
experiences and utterances of the Wayfarers, the not- 
able examples of the life of piety lived by the laity, men 
and women, the Iqtakns and Apaddnas, arid the tradi- 
tions of the early Buddhist monastic arid educational 
institutions in India. It also brought with it the cotri- 
mentatorial tradition arid the doctrines arid views of the 
early Buddhist sects and schools of thought,- the inspir- 
ing memory of the places and objects associated with the 
life of the Master. The Three Baskets were filled with 
the lofty teachings of the Enlightened One, the rules of 
discipline and decorum carefully laid down by him, as 
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well as the priceless treasure of the Buddhist . psycho- 
ethical concepts and methodology. The great Bo-tree 
Assattha stood as a living symbol of Buddhism, and 
a living branch of it was brought over for planting on 
the virgin soil of Ceylon. It served to give an impetus 
to the erection all over the island Of the viharas, pari - 
venas, cetiyas, dagobas, danasdlas, vejjasalas, as well as 
the representation of the Jatakas in sculptures and fres- 
coes ( lepacitta ). It enabled the Theras of your island to 
develop an historic sense unsurpassed by any other 
nation in the ancient world. Nothing of it was in vain. 

The successful propagation of Buddhism meant 
the transplantation of the Saddharma in a productive 
soil, genial climatic temperament and sea-girt environ- 
ment, where it was destined to remain ever green. The 
tradition of Buddhism was continued with unabated 
zeal. The Councils were held during the reign of Deva- 
nampiya Tissa, JDutthagamani and Vattagamani for the- 
rehearsal and fresh canonisation of Buddhavacana. The' 
Sinhalese dialect was ere long developed under the influ- 
ence of Pali into a rich literary language, and with the 
single exception, perhaps, of Tamil, there is hardly any 
other spoken dialect in Jambddvlpa in which an exten- 
sive literature was produced at so early a date. What 
particularly distinguishes Sinhalese is the enormous 
amount of a technical literature, which was produced in 
the shape of various original commentaries on different 
Pali texts, and that before the arrival of Buddhaghosa 
from India in the 4th or 5 th century A.D. 

SI 
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As you know better than others, I need not ex- 
patiate on the great affection in which your kings and 
clergy and people have held the Bo-tree since its first 
arrival or the many benefactions of your rulers in its 
name. 1 But if the planting of the Bo-graft from Maha- 
bodhi during the reign of Devanarppiya Tissa (247-207 
B.C.) had made the first landmark of the history of Bud- 
dhism in the island, the arrival and enshrinement of the 
Tooth-relic during the reign of Kitti-Siri-Meghavamja 
(A.D. 362-389.) and the arrival and enshrinement of the 
Hair-relic, probably during the reign of Meggallana I 
(A.D. 552-572) went to make two later landmarks of the 
same. There was yet another object,— a Pali text, 
namely, the first book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka called 
Dhammasangani, the enshrinement and worship of 
which during the reign of Kassapa II (A.D. 634-703) 
and Vijayabahu I 2 created the fourth landmark. 

The affixing of the Indian honorific Devanampiya 
to the name of Tissa is traceable to the influence of the 
peronal example of Asoka, According to Megasthenes, 
this honorific (pujavacana) was particularly applicable 
to the philosophers, i.e., the Sramana and Brahman! 
teachers, who were popularly believed to have been 


1 The hold of the Bo-tree on the affections of the royal 
families of Ceylon is evident also from the personal 
names of several kings ending in the word bodhi. 

2 The barefooted standing figure on the front face of the 
boulder at the entrance to the Potthagala vihara may 
be identified better with Vijayabahu I holding reveren- 
tially in his hands a palm-leaf MS. of the Dhammasan- 
gatji. 
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‘most; dear to the gods’, a fact, which is equally borne out 
by the Etadagga Section of the Anguttara Nikaya. But. 
its significance as an affix to the name of a cakkavatti 
was defined in the Pali book of Apadana, and that was 
precisely the sense in which it came to adorn the name 
of Asoka, as also, those of 1’issa, Gamani Tisa (Saddha 
Tissa) and Tisa Abaya (Vattagamani Abhaya) 1 : 
i . Imasmirh Bhaddake Kappe eko asi janadhipo | 

.1 mahanubhavo raja’ si cakkavatti mahabalo jj 

. So ’harp pahcasu silesu thapetva janatam bahum ) 
papetva sugatim yeva Devalanampiyo ahum || 3 
‘iln this Good lira”, said Thera Pilmttavaccha, “there 
was a lord of men, of great personality was he, a mighty 
king overlord. In his identity 1 became dear unto the 
gods' by establishing the multitude in the moral pre- 
cepts of conduct and enabling them to get a happy des- 
tiny (in heaven, after death)”. 

: The strong foundation of the Buddhistic history 

and civilization of Ceylon was laid by Devanarhpiya 
Tissa under the guidance of Thera Mahinda. The only 
task left by him to his long line of successors to accom- 
plish was either its preservation, or expansion, or resus- 
citation, additions and alterations, or further develop- 
ment and embellishment. But what were the works 
actually done by him ? 

The memorable works executed by Devanampiya 
Tissa are carefully enumerated in a chronological order 
in the twentieth chapter of the Mahavamsa , 

i £. Z., Vol. I, p. 14? foil. 

3 Apadana, i, p. 6o. 
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“In the first place, he erected the Mahavihara; 
Secondly, the Cetiyavihara ; thirdly, the Thuparama 
after completing the Mahathupa ; fourthly, the living 
shrine of the Bo ; fifthly, a stone-pillar at the Mahacetiya 
(witii an inscription recording the prophecy of Mahinda 
about the erection of ihupas oy others in future) 1 , as well 
as the Coikmr-bone shrine (at Mahiyangana) ; sixthly, 
the issarasamanaha (better, isi-ramaiiaka; vihara (at the 
piace wlieie MaLinua conveited 500 votaries of Issara or 
Siva), sevenuny, the i issa ia^; eigiunly, the Patha- 
matiiupa ; nimniy, the Vessagiri- vihara (at the place 
where tViahiuda initiated 500 men ot the Vessa caste) ; 
anu msay, u.e duigmiui upasmanhura, the Hatthalhaka- 
vh.am, and two nunneries, tie was also the rounder of 
the jamuunoia-vinaia at uie port ot jambukoia in Naga- 
dipa, and likewise of the i issa-mahavihara and the 
Pacina-vihara (both at Anuradhapura)”- 

No inscription of Devanampiya Tissa has yet been 
discovered. But the tradition is emphatic in saying that 
he had caused a stone-piller to be set up bearing an ins- 
cription. Without such a beginning in earlier reigns, 
it is difficult to account for the use of the honorific 
Devanarripiya ■ as an affix to the name of Gamani Abaya 
and his father, which fell out of use in India after Asoka’s 
successor called Dasaratha. 

Besides the two nunneries, the most important 
monastic institution founded by him was the Mahavihara 

1 Cf. Mahavamsa, XV. 173 : 

Iccaha thero, therassa vacanen’ idlia bhupati | 
ussapesi silatthambham tarii pavattim likhapiya ]| 

% Ibid, XX, 17-25. Cf. Wijesinfia’s Translation, 
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or Great Minster which was destined to play a very im- 
portant part in the Buddhist religious and literary his- 
tory. It remained unrivalled until the foundation of 
the Abhayagirivihara or North Minster by Vattagamarii 
Abhaya (44, 29-17 B.C.). 

The hard national struggle for existence began in 
the ancient history of the island with the advent of some 
Tamil horse-dealers and usurpers in c. 177 B.C., and 
subsequently of a powerful Tamil horde under the com- 
mand of Elara from the kingdom of Cola. The tragedy 
of the serious situation created by them, precisely as 
afterwards, from time to time, by the invaders from the 
opposite shore, frequently from Cola and rarely from 
Pandya, was due to the fact that they were no respecters 
of the national feelings and institutions, and appeared 
with the sinister design of a ruthless destruction of life 
and property, which followed in the train of plunder 
and loot and the desecration of Buddhist sshrines. 

The most valiant prince who succeeded, like Canda- 
gutta Moriya, grandfather of Asoka, “in shaking off 
from the neck of the country the yoke of slavery’, and 
thereby became entitled to the proud position of a 
national hero was Dutthagamani (101-77 B. C.). The 
national feeling of the entire island ran so high against 
the Tamil intruders that when the king lost his peace of 
mind tp think that he had secured his exalted royal state 
at the cost of countless lives, even the eight saintly Bud- 
dhist Theras consoled him, saying, “Thou hast, O Lord 
of men, committed no such act as to stand in the way to 
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heaven. Thou hast killed just one man and a half, one 
a full believer and the other a half. The rest being 
heretics and wicked, are like unto beasts; Thine is now 
the task to cause the religion of Buddha to shine forth in 
its full splendour. Subdue thou this mental affliction .” 1 

The trouble was not, however, over with the fall of 

Elara at the hands of Dutthagamani who raised aloft to 
seven storeys the Lohapasada (Brazen Palace) built by 
Devanampiya Tissa, founded the famous Maricavatti- 
vihara and the great ddgoba called Mahathupa on the 
model, more or less, of th,e Indian stupas at SancI 
and Bharhut, and, above all, brought the Buddhist Fra- 
ternity of Ceylon into contact with the leading Theras 
of India. 

Nearer his time, Vattagamani Abhaya, or Devana- 
piya Tisa Abaya of the inscriptions, had to be in 'the 
role of a victor of the same description. In connection 
with his final victory, the Chronicles lead us to under- 
stand that the Jainas and other religionists had their 
privileges left intact through 21 reigns since Panduka- 
bhaya. When a remark made inadvertently by a Nigan- 
tha named Giri went to show that he was mentally in 
sympathy with the Tamil invader, Vattagamani seized 
his abode and converted it into a Buddhist site. But 
this is a solitary instance of forfeiture of a privilege en- 
joyed by a religious head by way of punishment for his 
tendency to treason, and it must not be construed as an 
instance of religious persecution. 

i Mahavamsa, XXV. 109111. The translation is abrid- 
ged and free. 
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I 'must not omit also to mention that apart from 
founding the Abhayagiri-vihara which with its later off- 
shoots' made distinct contributions to Buddhism, Vatta- 
gamani played well in respect of the Theravada Canon 
the same part as was played some time later by the 
Kusana king Kaniska in respect of the Sarvastivada 
texts by committing it for the first time to writing. 

Among the successors of Vattagamani, his own son 
Coranaga was decidedly a black sheep in the fold as a 
reckless destroyer of twelve viharas, by whom we should 
hot judge the almost unbroken tradition of piety of the 
kings of Ceylon and their services to the Buddhist 
Churches. But the case of king Mahasena with whom 
the Chronicle of the Great Dynasty from the time of 
Vijaya, was taken as closed needs some comment. His 
Antagonism to the Mahavihara teachers is said to have 
been instigated by a Ceylon monk who was a partisan of 
the Vetullavada (Vaitulyavdda) which made its way into 
the island and was entertained by the rival school of 
Abhayagiri. In the eyes of the Mahavihara school the 
Va'itulvakas were preaching heresy and so they deserved 
to be driven out. 

It would seem that the action of the Mahaviharins 
was a little hastv. but the king’s acts of vengeance were 
out 'of proportions. That Vetullavada represented 
some form of Mahayana is undoubted. Hwen Thsang 
informs us that the Mahaviharins were opposed to the 
Great Vehicle ( i.e ., Mahayana) and adhered to the 
teaching of the Little Vehicle (i.e., Hinayanak while 
the Abhayagirivasins studied both the Vehicles and 
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The next king, Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna, the son and 
successor of Mahasena, who made ample amends for the 
wrongs done by his father to the Mahavihara, was really 
the transitional link between the Ancient period and the 
Mediaeval. In his wise rule, clear foresight, breadth of 
vision and impartial attitude towards all we see the lost 
rhythm of the national life of the island fully restored. 
As we proceed downwards from him to the Augustan 
period of the Vijayabahus and Parakramabahus, we can- 
not fail to observe that your island lay more and more 
open to the Sanskrit culture of India, or that your out- 
look was broadened, or that Ceylon was out to establish 
its cultural relations with India, China, Siam and Burma, 
as also to carry its own literature and civilization far 
beyond its confines. 

Here I am to close this lecture, heartily thanking 
you for your courtesy and patient hearing. The space 
of time at my disposal has not permitted me a compre- 
hensive survey even of the ancient history and civiliza- 
tion of your island. Much of what I intended to place 
before you for your consideration remains unsaid. I may 
be excused for that. But I hope and trust that whether 
you agree with me or not on all the points raised in the 
two lectures, you will not misunderstand my intention. 
Lastly, none of the views and suggestions offered is meant 
to be the last word on the subject, there being no finali- 
ty in the search for truth. 

i Mahavamsa, XXX. 100. 
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LECTURE III 

CEYLON’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
BUDDHISM 

As a fitting sequel to the two lectures delivered in 
the History series, presenting my views on the manifold 
relations between India and Ceylon and the problems 
of the ancient history of the island, I was expected to 
deliver this lecture on the subject in which the rising 
generation of students here cannot but be keenly inte- 
rested. And I am much grateful indeed to the authori- 
ties of the Ceylon University for their courtesy in asking 
me to acquaint 'you with my views concerning Ceylon’s 
contributions to Buddhism before I leave the island. 

The weighty reason which has impelled me to ad- 
dress you on this subject is that neither you in Ceylon 
nor we in India have yet a clear idea of the nature and 
extent of Ceylon s contributions to the development of 
the cultural tradition of the religion which has guided 
and moulded the life and civilization of the island as a 
whole. The general opinion which has gained ground 
m India about Ceylon’s contributions to Buddhism is 
that Ceylon is the country where the Theravada or Pali 
Canon was carefully preserved, but for which this price- 

* This third lecture of History series was delivered at' the 
University of Ceylon on March 23, ’44. 
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less literary treasure meaning the oldest known and 
most authentic version of Buddha’s Words and early 
Buddhist tradition would have been completely lost to 
the world. If it be argued that the Pali Canon has also 
been preserved in Siam and Burma, the fact is undeni- 
able that it was possible only because of a legacy from 
Ceylon. For it is from Ceylon that both Siam and 
Burma obtained at least one authentic version of the 
Pali Canon and Commentaries. If it were further 
argued that the eastern coast of South India between 
the Krsna and the Kaveri was equally a stronghold of 
the Theravada form of Buddhism, and, for the matter 
of that, there was a distinctly South Indian version of the 
same, the reply should be that, historically speaking, the 
eastern coast of South India, particularly the country of 
Andhra and Cola, and the island of Ceylon belonged to 
one and the same domain of Theravada Buddhism. 

We are indebted, no doubt, to Ceylon for this. But 
does this fact alone entitle the island to our admiration ? 
The preservation of the original Buddhist texts in the 
island may have been just a matter of accident. We can 
say in the same breath that we are equally indebted to 
Tibet, the Himalayan country of Bhota, for the preserva- 
tion in the original and mostly in literal and mechanical 
translations of the later Buddhist works that were other-' 
wise lost in the land of their origin— a praise which is 
almost in the same measure due to the ancient civilized 
land of China, particularly for the preservation of the 
Canonical texts belonging to different Buddhist sects 
and schools of thought other than the Theriya, and that 
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mainly through freer and more intelligently done tran- 
slations. Similarly the kingdom of Nepal and the State 
of Kashmir and Jammu are entitled to our gratitude to- 
gether with Eastern Turkestan for the preservation of 
a fairly large number of later Buddhist works, mostly in 
Sanskrit and rarely in Prakrit. Is this in itself, I ask, 
much of a contribution, which can speak well of the 
genius and intellectual capacity of a great and ancient 
race such as yours ? 1 would say. No. To properly ad- 
judicate on the nature and extent of Ceylon’s contribu- 
tions to Buddhism, to form a correct estimate of their 
cultural value and historical importance, one has got to 
show that instead of being merely a passive recipient and 
a Yaksa-like zealous custodian of the priceless treasure 
brought over from India, the enlightened rulers and 
erudite Theras as well as the main people of Ceylon 
combined to actively react upon it and enriched it with 
new additions by way of intelligent interpretations of its 
contents and elaborations of the system of thought, pro- 
ducing distinctive forms and styles of Buddhist art and 
architecture, and helping forward in vai'ious ways the 
cause of expansion and better appreciation of Buddhism 
beyond its confines. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that through 
the first Buddhist mission led by Mahamahinda Ceylon 
obtained a version of Buddha’s Words in Three Baskets 
as orally handed down from teacher to teacher, and that 
this was followed by the compilation of the Commen- 
taries called Atthakathas. The Chronicles of Ceylon 
and other available traditions indicate that if the history 
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of Pali Canonical texts had started from the days of the 
First Buddhist Council held at Rajagaha under the pre- 
sidentship of Thera Mahakassapa, that of the compila- 
tion of their Commentaries in Sinhalese began from the 
time of arrival of the Buddhist mission in this island 
under the headship of Thera Mahinda. This is not, 
however, to say that there were not earlier literary pro- 
cesses facilitating the work of both Mahakassapa and 
Mahamahinda. There are among the Canonical texts 
themselves many that represent the books of exegesis, I 
mean the Niddesas and Vibhangas. But they differ in 
their method, style and technique from the Atthakathas 
that take us down to a stage of literary and scholastic 
development not only beyond the corpus of authorita- 
tive texts which goes by the name of Buddhavacana Pali 
but beyond the stage represented by the two treatises 
on textual and exegetical methodology called Netti- 
pakarana and Petakopadesa , and no less by the interest- 
ing and instructive Pali work of high literary merit cal- 
led Milindapanha. These are for a certainty the earlier 
foundation on which the grand edifice of the Attha- 
liathas was built up. 

Here one may legitimately inquire as to whether or 
not the corpus of Buddhavacana received from India 
was allowed to remain intact as a closed book. And if 
any additions or alterations were subsequently made in 
Ceylon, what was their precise nature and extent? 

I believe that there is much truth in the tradition 
which is particularly recorded in the Saddhammasangaha 
that just as there were held three orthodox Councils in 
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Northern India for the rehearsal and affiliation of the 
Canonical texts, so there were held three similar coun- 
cils in Ceylon, one during the reign of Devanampiya 
Tissa, one during the reign of Dutthagamani, and the 
third during the reign of Vattagamani. Even if we 
ignore the first two, at least for the paucity of informa- 
tion about the procedures adopted and the results ob- 
tained, the third of them is highly important as it led to 
the first commitment of the then known texts of Pali 
Canon to writing. The Three Pitakas and their com- 
mentaries, if any, were all transmitted until that time by 
an oral tradition . 1 

The date of compilation of the commentaries in 
Sinhalese must be assigned to a time after Vattagamani, 
although the exegetical process leading to it was earlier. 
We are not also to think that no book was included in 
the Canon since its commitment to writing towards the 
close of the ist century B.C. 

The Parivdra was, among others, the most note- 
worthy addition to the Vinaya Pitalia which, as recited 
and fixed at the First Council in India, comprised no 
more than what is called Ubhatovinaya, i.e., the two 
books of the Suttavibhanga distinguished as Bhikkhu and 
Bhikkhunl. The century following it saw the compila- 
tion of the Vinaya Muhavagga and Cullavagga. As for 
the compilation of the Parivarapatha, it is clearly stated 
in its nigatnana (epilogue) that it was caused to be writ- 
ten as a Vinaya treatise by an erudite Thera named Dipa 


i Mahavarhsa, XXX. xoo. 
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for the benefit of his pupils in course of lecturing to 
them. The profoundness of learning and method to 
which the treatise bears a clear testimony was admitted- 
ly a ripe fruit of careful research and long pondering : 
Pubbacariyamaggan ca pucchitvd’va tahim tahim | 
Dipanamo mahapanno sutadharo vicakkhano || 
Imam vitthara-sankhepam sajjhamaggena majjhime \ 
cintayitva likhapesi sissakdnam sukhavaham 1 || 

It is impossible in the face of the statement in the 
Cullavagga , Ch. XI, that only two Vinaya books were 
rehearsed at the First Council to believe in the tradition 
recorded by Buddhaghosa in the introduction to his 
Dighanikaya Commentary that all the five books of the 
extant Vinaya Pi taka were rehearsed there, to the exclu- 
sion of the two Pdtimokhhas as separate texts. The Cul- 
lavagga account of the Second Council held in 100 B.E. 
presupposes the existence of some of the Khandhakas or 
Samyuttas now met with in the Mahavagga. The cita- 
tions from the Bhikkhu Suttavibhanga clearly prove its 
existence as an authoritative Vinaya text. The epilogue 
to the Parivara expressly represents it as a treatise which 
was ‘caused to be written’,— a state of things which is in- 
conceivable before the reign of Vattagamaini. There is 
every reason to think that Dipa, the author of this mas- 
terly digest of the contents of the Vinaya Pitaka , was a 
Thera of Ceylon. 

We need not attach much importance to the com- 
pilation of the two Patimokkhas as two separate texts 

i Vinaya, Oldenberg’s ed., V, p. 226. 
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with an appropriate introduction to each, which, too, 
appears to have been accomplished in Ceylon, this being, 
after all, a mechanical work within the ability of all 
Scholars acquainted with the texts of the Suttavibhaga. 
The Khuddakapatha is a short Sutta manual for the 
beginners which was not universally recognized as a 
Canonical text must also have been a compilation made 
in Ceylon. The Theras of Ceylon may also be credited 
with the composition and compilation of the Buddha - 
vamsa, Cariydpitaka and Apadana in their present forms, 
—the three legendary chronicles that, together with the 
Khuddakapatha, were not canonized by the Digha- 
bhanaka school. The mention of Sihala in some of the 
MSS. of the Buddhavamsa is not accidental ; it may be 
treated as a positive evidence of its being a handiwork 
of Ceylon. The Buddhavamsa embodying the legends 
of twenty-four Buddhas was the composition and compi- 
lation of a time when Buddhism was spread as far north-, 
west of India as Vajira from which the name of the Vaji- 
riya sect was derived, as far south-east as Kalinga, and 
as far south as the island of Ceylon . 1 As the citations in 
the ]ataka Commentary and Dhammapala’s commentary 
go to indicate, the present text of the Cariya Pitaka is 
only a reduced form of a larger anthology . 2 Though 
the legends in some form or other were of an Indian 
origin, the forms in which they are presented in the 
three companion works seem to show the literary skill 

x Mahacamsa, V. 13. 

a Introduction to D. L. Barua’s edition of the Cariyq 
Pifaka Corny. (P.T.S.). 
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of Ceylon, though it is not of a high order. The con- 
temporaneity of the legends embodied in the Buddha - 
vamsa and Apaddna with the Arthasastra ascribed to 
Kautilya-Visnugupta may be seen from the following 
comparison of certain common references in them : 

Arthasastra, II, n : 

Mdgadhikd Paundrika Sauvarnakudyaka ca 

patrornah 

Tdsatri Sauvarnakudyaka sresthd. Tatha Kause- 
yam Cmapattas ca Clnahhumija vyakhydtah. 

Buddhavamsa , XXIV, 11 : 

Pattunnam Cinapattah ca koseyyarn kamhalam pi ca j 
Sovannapadukan 1 c’eva adasirn satthusavake 2 || • 

The most important and, in many respects, the. 
most original contribution of Ceylon consists in the 
priceless wealth of the Sinhalese Commentaries forming 
the authoritative literary basis, besides the Pali Canoni- 
cal texts, the Netipakarana, the Petakopadesa and the 
Milinda, for all the Pali commentaries, sub-commentaries 
glosses, the later Pali manuals and their various com- 
mentaries, sub-commentaries and glosses. These older 
commentaries, produced in Ceylon in the Sinhalese 
language, are clearly presupposed by all the extant Pali 
commentaries to the Canonical texts. With the single 
exception of the Andhaka-Atthakatha, utilised by Bud- 
dhaghosa in one of his Commentaries, there is no other 

1 The Arthasastra list enables us to correct the Pali sovan~ 
napddukam to Sovanncikuddakam. 

2 Cf, Apaddna , ii, p. 359, 
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-work-mi this class in any part of India to vie with the 
- three sets, of Sinhalese Commentaries called the Mahd- 
atthakathd., the Mahakurundiy a and the Mahapaccari. 

The first of .them, as its name implies, was produced 
in the school of the Mahavihara or Great Minster. As 
Dr. Malalasekera points out 1 , the Mahd-atthakatha is the 
oldest and most important of the commentaries on the 
three Pitakas, ‘brought, according to tradition, to Ceylon 
by Mahinda, who translated it into Sinhalese’, from 
which circumstance it became known as Sihala-attha- 
kalha. On the historical materials contained in it were 
based the two earlier Pali Chronicles, viz., the Dipa- 
vamsa and Mahavamsa. It is often referred to simply as 
Atthakatha. The second, also called Kurundi-attha- 
' ' hatha and Kuntndigandha , derived its name from the 
Klirundavelu-vihara in Ceylon where it was compiled. 
This vihara must certainly have been different from the 
Kurundavihara built by Aggabodhi I (A.D. 564-597) 
and repaired by Vijayabahu I (A.D. 1058-1115). Dr. 
Malalasekera would seem right in suggesting that it was 
’probably “chiefly concerned with Vinaya rules, for we 
find frequent references to it. particularly in the Saman- 
tapasddika” . The third, viz., the Mahapaccari derived 
its name, according to tradition, from the circumstance 
of. its having been compiled on a raft, somewhere in Cey- 
lon. Like the Mahakurundiy a, this commentary also 
seems- to have been chiefly concerned with the Vinaya 
Pitaka, its comments being quoted and discussed by 

1 Malalasekera. A Dictionary of. Pali. Proper names , under 
Mahd-a\\hdkatha. . . ... . 
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Buddhaghosa only in his Vinaya Commentary. 1 

Besides these three Sinhalese Commentaries and the 
Andha-atthakatha produced and prevalent in- South 
India, we have mention of such older commentaries as- 
the Samkliepa-atthakatha, the Agama-atthakatha and the 
Porana-atthakathd. Mrs. Rhys Davids introduces the 
six earlier commentaries as follows : 

”(i) The commentary of the dwellers in the North- 
• Minster’— the Uttara Vihara— at Anuradha- 
pura. 

(2) The Mulcij or Maha-atthakatha , or simply , the • 

Atlhakalhd’ of the dwellers in the ‘Great 
Minster’— the Mahavihara— also at- Anuradha- 
pura. • 

(3) The Andha-atthakatha , handed down at Kancl- 
pura (Conjeeveram) in South India. 

(4) Mahdpaccari or Great Raft, said, to be so cal- 
led from its having been composed on a raft 
somewhere in Ceylon. 

(5) The Kurunda-atthakathd so-called because it 
was composed at the Kuhundavelu Vihara in 
Ceylon. 

(6) The Samkhepa-atthakathd or short commen- 
tary, which, as being mentioned together with 

1 Sfimavtapasadika, Siamese Ed., i, p. 3 : 

Tassa Maha-atthakatham sarirath 

kalva m a h d-pa c carry am tath’eva, 
Kurundindnmdi-suvissntasu 

vinicchayo attliakathasu vutto. •• 
yo yuttamattha.nl apariccajanto ■ . 

■‘tato pi antogadha-theravadam. '■ 

samvamuniarii sarmndsamarabhissam . 
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the Andha Commentary, may possibly be 
also South Indian .” 1 

Most probably the Agarnatthakathd on which 
Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries on tire first Four Nikayas 
were based, the Vinayatthakatha forming the basis of the 
Samantapasadika , and the Poranatthakatha containing 
the foundation of the rest of the commentaries as well 
as of the earlier Pali Chronicles 2 were broadly the three 
main divisions of the Maha-atthakatha belonging to the 
Mahavihara school. There were also some traditions or 
traditional views in verses that passed as sayings of the 
Pordnas or ancient teachers." 

When Buddhaghosa began to write commentaries 
he had before him four tilings to guide him in the matter, 
viz., Suttam (Canonical texts), Suttanulomarp (Pro- 
canonical works) 1 , Acariyavadarti (Commentaries of dif- 
ferent schools), and Attano niati (Individual opinions). 
In the general order of preference the Canonical texts 
stood first, the individual opinions last, and the middle 
two in between them. But as wisely opined by Buddha- 
ghosa in his Samantapasadika, none of the four was to be 
given precedence over the rest without proper scrutiny, 
careful testing and verification, and due consideration. 

i Mrs. Rhys Davids, A Buddhist Manual of Psychological 
Ethics, p. xxii. 

z Cf. Atthas&lini, p. 80, where a reference is made to the 
legends of king Duithagamapi and others as embodied 
in the Mahaatthakathd. 

3 B. C. Law, The Life and Works of Buddhaghosa, 
p. 65 ff. 

4 Such as the Netti-pakarana, Petakopadesa and Milinda. 
Buddhaghosa fakes the word to mean the four mahapa- 

desas. 
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Thus within the bounds of loyalty and fairness there was 
room left for the development of the schools . of inter- 
pretation representing the opinions of collective bodies 
of teachers and the free play of reason and progressive 
spirit. Buddha himself is said to have carefully laid 
down the fourfold method (cat taro mahapadesa) of test- 
ing the validity and acceptability of an interpretation 
of his Doctrine and Discipline. 1 

There is no wonder -then that in the Pali commen- 
taries attributed to Buddhaghosa the views of different 
Sinhalese Commentaries and those of individual Theras 
of Ceylon have been quoted and discussed. As attested 
by them, the DIghabhanakas, Majjhiniabhanakas, Dham- 
mapadabhanakas, and the like, who were originally but 
different schools of reciters of the Canonical texts", deve- 
loped in Ceylon also into different schools of interpreta- 
tion and opinion. 3 

The schisms which occurred in Ceylon dividing the 
Sangha at first into two rival sects and schools of Maha- 
vihara and Abhayagiri, and subsequently the latter into 
two subsects called Dhammaruci and Sagaliya proved to 
be contributory factors to the development of Buddhist 
literature, thought, art and architecture in the island. 
As for the occurrence of these schisms and Lhe rise of the 
sects in Ceylon, there is no unanimity as yet in the evid- 
ence of the Dipavarrisa and the Mahavarrisa , the first of 

1 S 'amantapasadika, i, p. ff. 

2 Barua & Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions , note on B kanaka. 

3 B. C. Law, op. cit., p. 62 ; Malalasekera, Diet, of . Pali 
Proper Names , sub voce Dighabhanaka and Majjhima- 
b kanaka. Also Atthasalini , , p. 18. 
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which is quoted by name' in such works of Buddhaghosa 
as the Samantapasadikd, Atthasalirii and Kathavatthu- 
atthakathd. The earlier Pali Chronicle does not speak 
of any feeling of animosity which existed between the 
Mahavihara and the Abhayagiri. As was then expected, 
there was just one Buddhist Church, the members 
whereof recited together the sacred texts and caused 
then to be reduced to writing . 1 The earlier Chronicle 
is unaware of the existence of any sects by the name of 
Dhammaruci and Sagaliya, and the same remark holds 
true of Buddhaghosa whose account of the early Bud- 
dhist sects and schools is wholly based on its authority . 2 
Even with reference to Mahasena, the utmost that the 
Dipavarfisa has got to say is that the king came to extend 
his royal support and patronage to two persons, Mitta 
and Sona, and others who were of their opinion. Mitta 
and Sona were castigated by the orthodox as Dummitta 
and Papasona for their wickedness in allowing persons 
under the age of twenty to be ordained as monks and 
holding the use of ivory fans as legal on the part of the 
monks . 3 

The later Chronicle, on the other hand, supple- 
ments the list of six Buddhist sects which arose in India 
after the earlier eighteen with a list of two sects called 
Dhammaruci and Sagaliya, which arose in Ceylon . 1 It 
seems at first sight that the Great Chronicle traces the 
history of the first separation of the Abhayagiri monks 

1 Dlpavamsa, Ch. XX : Oldenberg’s Ed., p. 103. 

2 Ibid, V. 54 ; Kathavatthu-A. , p. 3. 

3 Ibid, xxii, 65-75. 

4 Mahavamsa , V. 13. 
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from those of the Mahavihara to the latter part of Vatta- 
gamani, as also that of the secession of the Dakkhina- 
viharikas from those belonging to the monastery of 
Abhayagiri. 1 The Mahdvamsa proper does not clear up 
the historical connexion of the Abhayagiri sect with the 
Dhammarucis and Sagaliyas. It is, moreover, silent on 
the heretical views of Mitta and Sona. 

The partial reconciliation of the Mahdvamsa ac- 
count with that in the earlier Chronicle is possible only 
on the hypothesis that the first separation between the 
two Viharas took place not during the reign of Vatta- 
gamani but some time after that. According to the 
Mahdxmnsa, the leader of the Abhayagiri schismatics was 
a Thera, Tissa of versatile learning, castigated as Baha- 
lam-assuti Tissa, who led the schism to avenge the humi- 
lity of excommunication meted out to his teacher Maha- 
tissa. The secession of the Theras of the South Vihara 
from those of Abhayagiri took place even some time 
Ikter. 

As the Mahdvamsa Tikd would have us believe, the 
Theras of Abhayagiri were given the name of Dhamma- 
rucika when they seceded from the Mahavihara, 2 3 — a fact 
which is nowhere suggested in the' Mahdvamsa proper. 
The same authority mentions also the points concerning 
certain minor rules of the Vinaya 1 on which the Abhaya- 
giri seceders differed from the Mahavihara adherents of 
Thera vada, thereby justifying the connection which is 


i Ibid, xxxiii, 95-98. 

a M ah avari isa Tikd, p. 176. 

3 Ibid, p. 676b 
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sought to be established in the comparatively modern 
Sinhalese Chronicle, Nikdya Sangraha, between the 
Abhayagiri schismatics and the Vajjiputtakas of Vesali. 
The Nikdya Sangraha simply supplements the Maha- 
vamsa story by adding that the Abhayagiri monks after 
the first separation from the Mahavihara “were streng- 
thened by the arrival of some monks from Pallararama 
in South India” who were descendants of the Vijjiput- 
takas. The Abhayagiri leader, Maha-Tissa, assumed 
himself the name of Dhammaruci who happened to be 
the teacher of those capricious monks from South India, 
and his followers became known as Dhammarucikas . 1 

In the Mahdvamsa, the Abhayagiri monks who 
started their mischievous activity during the reign of 
Gothabhaya alias Meghavannabhaya are given the ap- 
pellation of Vetnllavadins instead of that of Dhamma- 
rucikas. A Cola monk, called Sanghamitta, is brought 
into the scene to enact a tragic drama. We are told that 
after Gothabhaya banished sixty inmates of Abhayagiri 
who were found on enquiry to be the advocates of Vetul- 
lavada, to avenge their cause, Sanghamitta, their Colian 
league, who was an adeot in occultism and black arts, 
came across to Anuradhapura and managed to win the 
favour of Gothabhaya. The Abhavagiri monks became 

very powerful in their new establishment known as the 
Jetavana vihara and figured as the Sagaliyas. The 

course of things did not stop there. Some three hundred 
and fifty years after that and during the reign of Datho- 
patissa, two Theras of the same name of Dathavedhaka, 

l Malalasekera, Dictionary, i, p, 1148, 
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one belonging to the lesser Kurunda Parivena and the 
other to the Kolambahalaka Parivena, seceded from the 
Mahavihara by adopting into the Vinaya Pitaka the 
Sagalika version 1 of the two Vibhangas and the Dham- 
marucika version 2 of the Khandhaka and the Parivam*. 

According to the comparatively modern Sinhalese 
tradition in the Nikdya-Sangrdha, “A monk called Maha- 
Tissa, incumbent of Abhayagiri, was convicted of living 
in domestic intercourse and expelled by the Mahavihara 
fraternity. They were strengthened by the arrival of 
some monks from Pallararama in South India, descen- 
dants of the Vajjiputtakas. Their teacher was Dhamma- 
ruci, and when they joined the Abhayagiri monks, Maha- 
Tissa himself took the name of Dhammaruci and his fol- 
lowers became known as Dhammarucikas .” 4 And as to 
the Sagalikas or Sagaliyas, they “took their name from 
their leader, Sagala Thera, and their separation (from 
the Dhammarucikas) took place in the reign of king 
Gothabhaya .” 8 

The information supplied in the Nikaya Sangraha 
regarding the Sagaliyas is ingenious b\it not in conformi- 
ty with the account in the Mahavamsa which does not 
associate the Sagaliyas- with the reign of Goth&bhaya. We 
are told, on the other hand, that king Gothabhaya sent 


1,2 Note that the names of Sagalika and Dhammarucika, 
are misplaced in Malalasekera’s -edition of the Maha 
varhsa Txka, p. 176. 

3 Mahavamsa Tlka, pp. 175-6 ; also ibid, p. 676. 

4 Malalasekera, Dictionary , i, p. 1148. 

5 Ibid, ii, p. 1000 
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into exile some sixty inmates of Abhayagiri who were 
found on examination to be Vetullavadins, to avenge 
whose cause a Colian monk called Sanghamitta, an adept 
in bhutavijjd and such other occultic practices and black 
arts, came to Anuradhapura from the Indian shore and 
began to work inimically to the interests of Mahavihara. 1 
He succeeded in his sinister plans in the reign of Maha- 
sena with the aid of his wicked counsellor Sona. The 
disaster was, however, averted through the intervention 
of the king’s good friend and counsellor known as Megha- 
vannabhaya. 2 3 4 5 Thereafter king Mahasena, coming under 
the influence of the Thera of the Dakkhinavihara called 
Tissa, built for him the Jetavana vihara in the garden of 
Joti adjoining on the boundary of the Mahavihara. 8 

The Mahavamsa Tika throws no light on the nature 
or character of Vetullavada or its upholders who became 
active at Abhayagiri during the reign of Gothabhaya, nor 
is the name of Vetullavada met with in any Indian ins- 
criptions or texts. The name was evidently a Sinhalese 
invention. Buddhaghosa had the knowledge of the 
Vetulla Pit aka 1 ' which he has condemned as a-Buddha- 
vacana or unauthentic Word of Buddha. In his com- 
mentary to the Kathavatthu, Buddhaghosa has charac- 
terised Vetullavada as Mahasunnatavada s or the Maha- 
yana doctrine of the Great Void and attributed certain 


i Mahavamsa, xxxvi. 110-113. 

s Ibid, xxxvii. 2-28. 

3 I bid, xxxvii. 32 - 33 . 

4 Malalasekera, Dictionary , ii, p. 918, 

5 Kathavatthu- A., xvii. 6. 
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extraordinary views to the Vetullavadins, all relating to 
the non-utility of making gifts to the Sangha and offer- 
ings in the name of Buddha. If these attributions are 
correctly made, there is little doubt that the Vetulla- 
vdda took Sangha to be a Paramattha Sangha,— an Order 
according to its ideal definition, and not a Laukika 
Sangha encouraging the merit-making business through 
gifts made to it, and also took Buddha to be a transcen- 
dental being beyond the reach of all offerings. 1 2 Thus it 
sought to bring into clear relief the ideals of Buddhism 
by throwing into shade the degeneracy of the religion of 
Buddha into a cheap merit-producing artifice. But the 
views in the Kathavatthu which are ascribed to Vetulla- 
vada are not strictly to be identified with the Mahayana 
doctrine of mahasunyata. 3 

The earlier Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hian, who arrived 
at Ceylon evidently during the reign of king Kitti-Siri- 
Meghavanna, found it more congenial to reside for two 
years at Abhayagiri when it was at the height of its 
power. He witnessed a ceremonial procession led by 
the reigning king in honour of the Tooth-relic of Bud- 
dha enshrined in the Abhayagiri Hall, as well as a re- 
presentation of 500 Jatakas, meaning that the Abhaya- 
giri version contained just 500 birth-stories, which was 
according to the Culla Niddesa (p. 80), the Canonical 
total of the Jatakas. The Abhayagiri monks numbered 
5,000,, while the Mahavihara was tenanted by 3,000 


1 Kathavatthu Atthakatha, xvii. 6-10. 

2 variant, mahapuhhata , Siamese ed, 
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monks, among whom one was a very eminent sr&mana 
revered as an Arhat. He returned to China with a copy 
(obtained from Abhayagiri) of the Mahisasaka version 
of the Vinaya Pit aka, a copy of the Dirghagama, a copy 
of the Sarnyuktagama (?), and also a collection of Praka- 
rana ( Abhidhamma ) Pitaka (P ). 1 None of these was a 
Mahayana work. He nowhere specifically mentions, 
as Hwen Thsang does , 2 that the Abhayagirikas studied 
both Vehicles (Hinayana and Mahayana), while the 
Mahaviharins adhered exclusively to the teaching of the 
of the Little Vehicle, opposing that of the Great . 3 

I place before you all the available materials for a 
history of the early Buddhist sects in Ceylon just to en- 
able you to form your own opinion about it. Although 
Hwen Thsang was aware of the tradition according to 
which the separation between Mahavihara and Abhaya- 
giri took place two hundred years after the establishment 
of Buddhism by Mahinda, it lends no weight to -the 
tradition itself which was of a later origin and has found 
no mention in the Dipavarrtsa. If we have rightly fol- 
lowed the course of events, the secession of one sect from 
another rested on differences in certain unimportant 
Vinaya rules. It is evident from Fa Hian’s testimony 
that the Abhayagirikas held the Mahisasaka version of 
the Vinaya Pitaka as authoritative. The legality of 
ordaining under the age of twenty, conferring ordina- 


1 Beal, op. cit., i, p. Ixxixf. 

2 Beal, op. cit., ii, p. 247. 

3 Beal, op. cit., i, pp. Ixxii-lxxx. 
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tion through messengers, and of using ivory fans 1 is the 
Vinaya heresy which the Dipavamsa attributes to Mitta 
and Sona of Mahasena’s time is mentioned in the Maha- 
varrisa Tika as the cause of the separation between 
Abhayagiri and Mahavihara as early as Vattagamani’s 
time. The Nikdya Sangraha brings in the influence of 
Vajjiputtaka monks from the Pallararama in South 
India with Dhammaruci as their teacher to account for 
the transformation of the Abhayagirikas into a Sinhalese 
sect of the Dhammarucikas. The information supplied 
in the Mahavarpsa Tika is important as indicating the 
historical process behind the development of the Paccari 
and Kurunda Commentaries in Sinhalese on the Vinaya 
Pitaka. It is not improbable that the Kurunda or 
Kurundavelu atthakatha was just another name of the 
Jetavanika, and the Paccari atthakatha was the Sinhalese 
or Pali name for the Pallari alias Abhayagiri. Though 
the differences for this reason or that were going on 
between the monks of the Mahavihara and the Abhaya- 
giri from an earlier time, these came really to a head 
during Gothabhaya’s reign. The terms Vetullavada and 
Vetullapitaka or Vedalhapitaka invented at the Maha~ 
vihara were meant only to signify a doctrine or scripture 
which was irregular to or irreconcilable with Theravada 
tradition, but which was not necessarily Mahayana at 
first. The Abhayagiri school, whatever else it might be, 
stood obviously for a comparative study of the texts of 
different Buddhist sects, though Theravada was its main 

' i Mahavamsa Tika, p. 676. .... 
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stand. In other words, the rivalry between the two 
schools was a sign of health, ahd to it we owe the enrich- 
ment of Buddhist ideas and the growth of the profound- 
ly learned Vinaya Vinicchayas (Legal Decisions) that 
have been quoted in extenso in the Samantapasadika, 
and formed the bases of the metrical manuals of Buddha- 
datta and the groundwork of the Pdlimuttaka Vinaya - 
vinicchaya-sangaha, which is a masterly Vinaya treatise 
compiled in Ceylon by Sariputta, a Thera of the Jetavana 
Vihara, in the time of king Parakkamabahu I and at his 
instance. Although the data available are yet meagre, 
it seems probable that there were two slightly different 
versions of the earlier Island Chronicle, Dipavarrisa, 
some variations in readings being noticeable in the text 
quoted by Buddhaghosa and the other edited by Olden- 
berg 1 2 . The two schools produced two different com- 
mentaries on the Mahavanisa, the Cambodian version 
retaining probably the Commentary written at Abhaya- 
giri and bearing the evidence of a greater Indian contact. 
If the Mahavihara made a great hero of Buddhaghosa 
as the author of the Visuddkimagga, the Abhayagiri 
vihara had all the more reason to be proud of its celebri- 
ty, Thera Upatissa, who forestalled Buddhaghosa in his 
Vimuttimagga.* 

The Pali scholiasts headed by Buddhaghosa have 


1 Cf. the gdthd describing Suvannabhumi in connection 
with the Buddhist mission sent to it. 

2 For. the connection of Upatissa with the Abhayagiri 
school, see Dr. P. V. Bapat’s Vimuttimagga and Visud- 

dhimagga , introd., pp. xxxix, xli, Iviii. 
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enjoyed all the credit at the cost of the Theras of Ceylon, 
and their writings regarded as masterpieces have not 
only eclipsed the glory of the Sinhalese Commentaries 
but driven them out of existence. The Buddhaghosup- 
patti cheerfully records the fact that when Buddhaghosa 
admirably rendered the Sinhalese Commentaries into 
Pali, these great works standing to the credit of Thera 
Mahinda were heaped up into a mound and burnt up. 
The contemporary king of Ceylon remarked, saying, “I 
have never seen before a samana like him who is religious, 
of quick intellect and really meditative.” 1 The voice of 
Buddhaghosa was considered as deep as that of the Bud- 
dha himself. The Theras of Mahavihara proclaimed 
him to be veritably a Metteyya, the Future Buddha. 

In fairness to Buddhaghosa and other Pali scholiasts 
who were Indians it may be said that they frankly ac- 
knowledged their indebtedness to the Sinhalese Com- 
mentaries. Although they wrote out the Atthakathas 
with meticulous care and almost as independent works, 
they humbly stated that all that they did was to replace 
in them the Sinhalese language ( apanetva Sihalabhdsam ) 
with the language of the Canon which latter in their be- 
lief was, ‘a lovely and faultless diction’ ( aropetvd mano- 
ramam b has am- T aiitinay antic chavih am vigatadosam 
Thus indirectly the Sinhalese language was underesti- 
mated. What pains me especially is that their Sinhalese 


i. Buddhaghosuppatti , ed. by James Gray, p. 53 f, 
8 Sumangala-vilasini , i, p. 1, 
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brethren could be so easily persuaded to acquiesce in 
this, forgetting that in condemning their own language 
they themselves would stand self-condemned. The loss 
of the old Commentaries in Sinhalese is irretrievable. 
Sinhalese, as may be seen from the numerous early ins- 
criptions of Ceylon, was an Aryan speech, in which was 
produced an extensive exegetical literature, and that at 
so early an age. It is, however, a fair statement when it 
is said in the introductory stanzas of the Samantapasa- 
dika that the presentation of the work in Pali was intend- 
ed to render it widely accessible even to the Bhikkhus 
outside Ceylon whose language was not Sinhalese . 1 

As to Buddhaghosa, the master commentator, to 
whom the tradition has indiscriminately ascribed several 
commentaries it may, perhaps, be established now beyond 
doubt that Buddhaghosa, the author of the Vinaya 
Commentary, Samantapasadika with its sequel— the 
Kankhavitarani is not the same individual as Buddha- 
ghosa whose great fame rests on the Visuddhimagga. 
The latter, too, is a different individual from the puta- 
tive Buddhaghosa who passes as the author of the Dham- 
mapada-atthakathd and the extant Jataka Commentary. 
It may be taken for granted from internal references 


i Samantapasadika , Siamese Ed., i, p. 2 : 
Samvannana Sihaladipakena 
vakyena esa pana samkhatatta 
na kind attliam abhisatnbhunati 
Dlpantare bhikkhujanassa yasma 
tasma imam Pdlinayanuruparh 
savivannanam dani samdrabhissarh, 
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that tne author of the Visuddhimagga was also the author 
of the Commentaries to the first Four Nikayas and the 
seven books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka . 1 The Cula- 
vamsa describes him as a Brahman youth from Bodhi- 
manda (Bodhgaya) and refers his literary activities in 
Ceylon to the reign of Mahanama. He is said to have 
travelled to Ceylon at the instance of his teacher, Thera 
Revata. But this Revata finds no mention in any work 
of Buddhaghosa. The Culavamsa mentions Sanghapala 
as the leading Thera of Mahavihara •with ■whom Bud- 
dhaghosa learnt all about the Commentaries and Thera- 
vada, a fact which is corroborated by the compliment 
paid to the great Thera by Buddhaghosa himself in the 
nigamana to his Visuddhimagga? . 

Buddhaghosa, the author of the Visuddhimagga, 
resided sometimes at Kanclpura (Conjeeveram) and 
other places (in South India) and sometimes at the 
Mahavihara in Anuradhapura. Among other places in 
South India, in the nigamana to the Papancasudani we 


1 Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta in his article on Buddhaghosa 
in the recent issue of the Journal of the University of 
Ceylon seeks to maintain that Buddhaghosa who was 
the author of the Visuddhimagga, Samantapasadika and 
commentaries to the first four Nikayas was not the author 
of the commentaries to the seven books of the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka. It may be pointed out that the Abhi- 
dhamma Commentaries refer to the Visuddhimagga as 
the work in which certain topics were more ela- 
borately treated evidently by the same author, while the 
Vinaya Commentary makes no such reference either in 
its Prologue or in its Epilogue. 

2 Mahaviharavasinam vamsajassa vibhdvino vuttino | 
ajjhesanam gahetvd va karontena imam maya j| 
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have mention of an important town and emporium of 
trade of which the name varies as Mayurarupapattana 
and Mayurasuttapattana (in Siamese edition), which 
may have been just a mistake for Madhurasuttapattana, 
meaning the city of Madoura noted as a mart for cotton 
fabrics. The Saddhammasangaha connects Buddhaghosa 
also with Nagapattana ( modern Nagapatam ) x . The 
great contemporaries at whose request or in response to 
whose wishes he compiled the Visuddhimagga and eleven 
other works were Bhadanta Sanghapala of the Maha- 
vihara, Bhadanta Dathanaga of the Sumangala vihara, 
Bhadanta Buddhamitta of Mayura (Madhura ?) sutta- 
pattana, Bhadanta Jotipala, Bhikkhu Buddhaghosa 2 
described also as Yati Buddhaghosa 3 . In none of these 
works there is reference to the contemporary king of 
Ceylon. The earlier kings of the island who find men- 
tion are Dutthagamani Abhaya, Mahanaga alias Cora- 
naga (3 B.C.— 1 A.D.). Among the Indian kings, we 
have mention of Satavahana (variant Setavahana) who 
is mythical more or less. The length of reign given to 
king Mahanama (A.D. 409-31) in the Geiger’s edition 
of the Culavamsa Is 22 years ; it is just 12 years according 
to the text cited by Dhammatilaka in the Siamese edi- 
tion of the Visuddhimagga, iii, p. 3 85. 4 Rev. Dhamma- 
tilaka bases his account of this Buddhaghosa on the 
legends in the Saddhammasangaha, the Mahdvamsa (i.e., 

1 Saddhammasangaha, J.P.T.S., 1890, p. 53. 

_ 2 Nigamana to Atthasalinl. 

3 Nigamana to Sammohavinodani. 

A bhiitva dvadasavass&ni MaMnamo mahdmati, 
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Geiger’s Culavamsa), the Buddhaghosanidana (i.e., Bud- 
dhaghosuppatti) and the Vamsamalini (i.e., Mahavarnsa 
Tika), and refers us especially to Ndnodyaya , 1 an earlier 
work ascribed to Buddhaghosa in the Culavamsa. 

As for Buddhaghosa, the author of the Samanta- 
pasadika translated into Chinese by Sanghabhadra in 
A.D. 489, the case is altogether different. In the niga- 
mana to this great work its author expressly refers to the 
contemporary ruler of Ceylon as king Siri-kudda Siri- 
pala Siri-nivasa or simply as king Siri-nivasa and states 
that he began to compile it in the 20th year and comple- 
ted it at the commencement of the 2 1st year of the reign 
of this king. 2 He undertook to write this Commentary 
when peace prevailed after a troublesome time. His 
words in the nigamana betray a fearful feeling of un- 
certainty about the political condition o'f the country, 3 
which is conspicuous by its absence in the writings of 
Buddhaghosa, the author of the Visuddhimagga. And 
it is not quite correct to say with Dr. B. C. Law that the 
author of the SamanLapdsddikd “apoligises for under- 
taking to write, first of all , a commentary on the Vinaya 
Pitaka, contrary to the usual order of Dhamma and 


1 Visuddhimagga , Siamese ed., iii, p. 386 : 

Visesam natukdrncna ialtha tattha yathdraham | 
Buddhaghasaniddnc pi Vamsamdlin iyam pi va 
ivanodaye visese pi virindtabbd va vinnuna || 

2 Palayantassa sakalam Lankddiparh nirabbudarh | 
ranno Siri-nivdsassa siripala-yasassmo j 
araddha ekavisamhi sampatte parinitthita || 

3 Upaddavd kule loke 
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.Vinaya.” 1 There is no such apology offered by him. All 
that he'says is that he began to write a commentary to 
the Vinaya on the existence o£ which depended the 
existence of Buddha’s Order. 2 

Elsewhere the additional epithet of Sirikucida is 
given to the same contemporary ruler. It is not his- 
torically sound to identify this ruler with Mahanama 
simply on the ground that Mahanama has been honour- 
ed with the epithet of Siri-nivasa in a Sinhalese work of 
later date. 3 The Dhammapada Commentary , which 
too is ascribed to Buddhaghosa, is said to have been 
compiled in a monastery erected for him at Anuradha- 
pura near about the Mahavihara and Mahabodhi shrine 
by king Sirikuta whose identity is yet to be established. 
There are -tw6 important internal data of chronology 
afforded by the Samanlapdsddika, the first of whcih is 
the allusion to the Rudradamaka and other coins (Rud- 
dadamakadi), rather in their debased forms, and the 
second consists in certain quotations from the Dlpa~ 
varrisa mentioned by name. The first datum compels 
us to place the date of compilation of the Samantapasa - 


1 The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa , p. 77. 

2 Samantapasadikd, i, p, 2. 

3 Malalasekera, The Pali Lit of Ceylon , pp. 84, 96. 

The employment o£ the epithet of Siri-nivasa is not 
decisive in an orgument of identity on account of the 
the fact that in the epilogue to Gula-Niddesavannana, 
the same epithet adorns the name of king Siri-Sangha- 
bodhi:' 

rahho Siri-nivasassa Sirisanghassa Bodhino. 
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dika at least in the latter half of the third century A.D. 1 ; 
and as regards the second, if the Dipavamsa was then 
extant as closed with the reign of Mahasena, the date of 
the Vinaya Commentary must be placed after Maha- 
sena’s rule. To these must also be added the fact that 
the growth of the Kurundiya or Kurundavelu Commen- 
tary which is presupposed by the Samantapdsadikd was 
not possible before the erection of the Jetavana vihara 
by king Mahasena. Seeing that the writing of the 
Samantapdsadikd is definitely referred to the twentieth 
year of the reign of the contemporary ruler, our choice 
must lie between Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna who is known 
as a great contemporary of Samudragupta with a long 
reign of 47 years and Mahanama with a reign of 33 years. 
The length of the reign of the latter being given also as 1 3 
years in a Siamese text of the Chronicle , we may prefer- 
ably rivet our attention on Meghavanna, the greatest 
king of Ceylon after Devanampiya Tissa and Duttha- 
gamani who rightly deserved all the three epithets of 
Siri-kudda, Siri-pdla, and Siri-nivdsa. Among the earlier 
kings, one might single out the name of Sirinaga I (A.D. 
249-68), the immediate successor of Kudclanaga (variant 
Kuncanaga), but unfortunately the length of his reign 
is given as 19 years. One may easily rule out the name 
of Mahanama also for these two reasons that he could 
not, after all, be a good royal patron of the Mahavihara 
and that his reign was not so eventful politically as to fit 


1 C. D. Chatterji, Numismatic Data from Pali Literature 
in B. C. Law’s Buddhistic Studies , i 
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in with the picture of the time envisaged in the epilogue 

to the Samantapasadika : 

palayantassa sakalam Lankddiparri nirabbudam ; 

‘'when all the disturbing forces having fled away, the 
whole of the island of Lanka was rendered unulcerated”, 
the allusion here being evidently to the quelling of the 
disturbances caused by the Tamil hordes and others. 

The distinctness of Buddhaghosa, the author of the 
Visuddhimagga , from his namesake who was the authoi 
of the Samantapasadika 1 may also be established on 
another important ground. At the time of the stay of 
the former the head of the Mahavihara was Bhadanta 
Sanghapala in accordance with whose behest ( ajjhesanan.i 
gahetvana) the Visuddhimagga was written, whereas at 
the time of the arrival of the latter Thera Buddhasiri 
was the head who was evidently succeeded in his office 
by Bhadanta Buddhamitta with whom the latter studied 
the Vinaya Commentaries . 1 Buddhasiri must have died 
shortly after his arrival at Mahavihara, otherwise he 
would not have said, “perfectly remembering whose 
behest I would begin to write the Commentary : 
samvannanam ddni samdrabhissani 
ajjhesanairi Buddhasirivhayassa 
T herassa sammdsamanussaranto . 2 
During the sojourn of Fa Hian for two years in 
Ceylon, probably also in Meghavanna’s time, a very 
eminent sramana of the Mahavihara who was revered as 


i Epilogue to the Samantapasadika. 

S Prologue to ibid. 
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an Arhat died, and he was an eye-witness to the grand 
funeral rites with which the king and people of Ceylon 
disposed of his dead body. The contemporary eminent 
sramana of Abhayagiri was known as Dhammakitti (Ta- 
mo-kui-ti) It would seem most probable that the earlier 
Chinese pilgrim has recorded here the demise of Thera 
Buddhasiri of the Mahavihara. If so, Buddhaghosa, the 
author of the Samantapasadikd, must have been at Anu- 
radhapura at the time of Fa Hian’s visit. 

When the Chinese pilgrim was residing in Ceylon, 
he heard an eloquent Buddhist religious preacher from 
India whose discourse was evidently based on a legendary 
work, which, if not actually the Anagatavamsa ascribed 
to a Colian monk called Kassapa, was at least a prototype 
of it. The main theme of this work was the advent of 
the Future Buddha, Maitreya, in connection with which 
it contained a prophecy regarding wanderings of the 
almsbowl ( pdtra ) of Buddha originally preserved at the 
time in the borders of Gandhara. The places where the 
alms-bowl would be taken thereafter until Maitreya’s 
advent -were tire western Yue-chi country, Khotan, 
Kouche, Simhala (Ceylon), Mid-India, and lastly, the 
heaven of Tusita. A similar prophecy is recorded by 
Buddhaghosa, the author of the Visuddhimagga, in his 
commentary to the Bahudhdtuka Sutta, Majjhima 
Nikaya . 1 Tt is very likely that Kassapa, the Colian monk 
and putative author to whom the Anagatavamsa is 


I Papaficci’Sudanl , Siamese ed„ iii, p. gag f. 
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ascribed, was no other than Kumara Kassapa at whose 
'request the Dhammapada-atthakatha was undertaken to 
be written 1 , as well as that this Kumara Kassapa was 
probably the eloquent Indian preacher who was at Anu- 
radhapura in Fa Hian’s time. He must have been, as 
an individual, different from Gunabhadra, a Sramana of 
Mid-India, who on his way to China in A.D. 435 passed 
through Ceylon and translated thereafter into Chinese 
two books of the Little Vehicle called Samyuktagama 
and Abhidharmaprakaranapada 2 of which the copies 
were obtained, as we saw, by Fa Hian, from Abhayagiri. 
This Indian monk may have been the agent to carry with 
him the texts of Upatissa’s Vimuttimagga 3 and Bnddha- 
ghosa’s Samantapasadi kd 5 from Ceylon to China. 

If the credit for the writing of the Pali Commen- 
taries to the Yin ay a Pitaka, the first Four Nikayas, the 
whole of the A bhidhamma Pitaka , and the eight or nine 4 
out of the sixteen books 5 of the Khuddaka Nikaya 
belongs to two Buddhaghosas, Buddhadatta and Dham- 
mapala, all of whom were Indians, the credit of author- 
ship of the remaining eight or seven books is due cer- 
tainly to the Theras of Ceylon, and it is to be divided 


! Dhp. A., iv, p. 236. 

8 Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 415 f. ; 

3 Bapat, op. cit., introcL, p. xvii. 

4 Eight excluding and nine including the commentary on 
the Apadana. 

5 Counting the Cidla-Niddesa and the Mahd-Niddesa as 
two books. 
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among Culla Buddhaghosa , 1 Mahanama 2 and Upasena 3 . 

On such grounds as the difference in language and 
style between the Dhammupada Commentary and the 
Atihakathds ‘which undoubtedly belong to Buddha- 
ghosa’, the author of the Visuddhimagga, the authenti- 
city of the tradition ascribing the former to Buddha- 
ghosa has been doubted by Spence Hardy, Burlingame 
and others. Dr. B. C. Law has sought to defend the 
tradition on the grounds stated in his work on Buddha- 
ghosa. None of them has so far been interested to in- 
quire and ascertain if there was a Ceylonese Buddha- 
ghosa who has been confounded with Buddhaghosa of 
either the fame of the Visuddhimagga or that of the 
Samantapdsadikd. Buddhaghosa of the Visuddhimagga 
fame himself states that lie undertook to write his com- 
mentaries to the first two Abhidhamma books at the ins- 
tance of one Bhikkhu or Yati Buddhaghosa who was 
obviously a younger colleague of his in the Mahavihara. 

The distinctness of Buddhaghosa, the author of the 
serial commentary, Paramatthajotikd, from Buddhaghosa, 
the author of the Samantapdsadikd, and Buddhaghosa, 
the author of the Visuddhimagga, may be established on 
the internal evidence of the four commentaries included 
in the Paramatthajotikd series. Let us examine, first of 

1 Known as the author of the Paramatthajotikd , a serial 
commentary to the Klniddakapdtha, the Dhammapada, 
the Sutta-nipata and the J dtaka-nikdya. 

2 Known as the author of the commentary to the Pati- 
sambhiddmagga. 

3 Known as the author of the commentaries to the two 

Niddesas. 
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all, the Khuddakapatha Commentary in which each sec- 
tion is a masterly dissertation going ahead of the treat- 
ment of the topic or topics met with in the writings of 
other two Buddhaghosas . 1 The same argument holds 
true in the case of the Dhammapada Commentary * The 
Jdtaha Commentary which, as shown by Dr. B. C. Law, 
lias come down to us in two slightly different recensions, 
Ceylonese and Cambodian-Pagan, narrates somewhat 
differently the birth-stories which are cited in the writ- 
ings of other two Buddhaghosas. Dr. Malalasekera is 
inclined to identify the author of the Jdtaka Commen- 
tary with Culla-Buddhaghosa at whose request the com- 
mentaries to the Abhidhamma were written . 3 The text 
of the Jdtaka-atthakathd edited by Fausboll was -written 
at the instance of Thera Bucklhadeva of the Mahimsa- 
saka sect of which a representative group of monks was 
found by Fa Hian in the island 4 , precisely as there exist- 
ed a VanavasI fraternity in the eighth or ninth century 
A.D. 

In the next stage of fruitful activity one is to watch 
how the Theras of Ceylon and those of South India, parti- 

1 Compare the dissertation on the Three Refuges here 
with that on the same subject in the Sumangala-vildsim 
to the Samavnaphala Sutta, and the dissertation on the 
Ten Precepts with that on the same subject in the 
Samantapasadikd. 

2 Compare, for instance, the explanation of the verse, 
No : 4 : pare ca na vijananti etc. here with that offered 

in the Samantapasadikd to the Mahdvagga, Ch. X. 

g Dictionary, ii, p. 307. 

4 Ibid, i, p. 270, under Ananda who “became head of the 
VanavasI fraternity in the island." 
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cutarly those belonging to the country of Cola, vied or 
co-operated with each other in producing the sub-com- 
mentaries in the form of Tikds and Anutikds , as well as 
in preparing compendia and manuals. Although the 
credit of writing all the earlier Abhidhamma Tikas, 
Anutikds and manuals and compendia is due to the 
Colian Theras, as regards the Anuruddha’s compendium, 
A bhidhammatthasangaha, forming as it does the basis of 
an extensive Abhidhamma literature in Burma, the 
Pordna Tikd and the Vibhdvani stand to the credit of 
Ceylon. The authoritative Tikd , Sdratthadipani, to the 
Vinaya Commentary is equally a notable contribution 
from Ceylon. 

If thus in the matter of development of the Abhi- 
dhamma literature the position of the South Indian 
Theras was supreme, in the held of Chronicles , in both 
Pali and Sinhalese, the position of the Theras of Ceylon 
was unique and unrivalled. With the legendary proto- 
types in the Buddhavamsa , Cariyapitaha and Apaddna 
and the traditional sayings in verse in the background, the 
Theras of Ceylon composed, first of all, the Dipavamsa, 
and next, the Mahdvanisa with its continuation up till 
Parakkama’s time . 1 Such chronicles in Sinhalese as the 

1 The Mahavamsa proper with Dutthagamani as its hero 
was composed by Mahanaina ; the Culavamsa with 
Parakkamalnlhii the Great as its hero composed by 
Dhammakilti : the second portion of the Culavamsa 
with Kitli-Siri as its hero by Tibbotuvave Siddhattha 
ancl concluded with a chapter added by Hikkaduvc Siri 
Sumangala. A laudable attempt has been made by the 
Venerable Yagirala Pannananda to bring it down to 
modern time. 
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Pujavaliya, the Rajavaliya and the Nikayasangraha de- 
serve here respectful mention. The Manjusrl Mulakalpa 
and Kalhana’s Rdjatarangini are the two later Indian 
legendary chronicles of the Dipavanisa type with much 
less historical accuracy. The Pur anas contain dynastic 
lists of kings, but it has been found that the chronology 
of the rulers of Magadha as found in the two Pali Chro- 
nicles of Ceylon is more authentic and reliable. The 
Mahdvar\isa proper which is not unduly judged as the 
national epic of Ceylon with Dutthagamani as its hero 
stands as a literary masterpiece from the pen of Thera 
Mahanama, It may not be an epic of as high literary 
merit as Valmlki’s Rdmdyana, Sauti’s Mahabhdrala or 
Firdausi’s Shah-nama,— an epic it is throughout with a 
keen sense of history, the simplicity of diction, the purity 
of style, and the sobriety of judgement. Its central idea 
or moral looms large at the end of each chapter bringing 
out the evanescent character of kingly career and dynas- 
tic rule and emphasizing the importance of the meritori- 
ous deeds that alone are left behind to be gratefully 
remembered. I would call and always judge it as the 
great and only national epic of Ceylon chiefly for the 
reason that through it the national mind, self-conscious- 
ness and character have found a permanent expression. 

Although inspired by Sanskrit models from India, 
the Theras of Ceylon acted as pioneers in the matter of 
Pali lexicography, as well as in the field of Pali grammar. 
Two powerful schools of grammar developed in Ceylon, 
one, the Kaccayana, and the other, the Moggallana, the 
first in the line of ICalapa Katantra, and the second in 
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the line of Panini, Candra and Katyayana, each having 
to its credit a large number of learned treatises. 

The Jinacariki written by Thera Vanaratana Me- 
dhankara of the Vijayahahuparivena may not be a poem 
on the life of Buddha of as high poetic merit as Asva- 
ghosa’s Buddhacarit-a , but it is undoubtedly the best 
work of its kind in Pali. 

In the field of folk literature produced in Ceylon the 
name of the Rasavahini figures foremost as a collection 
of stories in Pali by Vedeha, a monk of the VanavasI 
fraternity in Ceylon. But even this work with its better 
grouping of the stories broadly under two heads, as those 
relating to India and as those to Ceylon, was, as pointed 
out by Geiger and Dr. Malalasekera, based on ap 
earlier work called Sahassavatthuppakarana , which finds 
mention in the Mahavamsa Tika as being one of its 
sources. * 

Although there are traces of some later Buddhist 
works in Sanskrit which pass indiscriminately under the 
name of Mahayana, there is none known to have been 
written in Ceylon by a Ceylonese author. But Ceylon can 
certainly boast of her great son, Aryadeva of the Sunya- 
vada school, who is known as the author of the Satavai- 
pulya Sastra ( Salasdhasrihd Prajnpdramita ?) and who 
figured as one of the four Mahayana Dikpalas placed in 
charge .of the southern quarter, i.e., South India . 1 If 
Buddhaghosa’s identification of Veiullavdda (better 
Vaipulyuvdda) with Mahdsunnatdvdda (the great Doc- 

i Beal, Buddhist Records , i, pp. x88 f., 231 ; pp. t) 7 ' 99 > 
210, 227, 302. 
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trine of the Void) 1 be correct, Aryadeva must have 
flourished in the country of Cola and Ceylon in at least 
the fourth century A.D. 

Literature with the collective experience and 
thought of the country embodied in it is just one of the 
phases— may be the most important phase— of culture. 
There are other phases to consider, notably the art and 
architecture in and through which the national mind 
and heart of Ceylon found a tangible expression. As to 
that, 1 may observe at the outset that there may not be 
any contribution which is either wholly original in con- 
ception or superfine in execution but the remnants that 
still linger are not without their distinctness and artistic 
njerit. The lenas or so-called caves to be seen here and 
there, especially those of old, are all invariably natural 
rock slopes and projections or grottoes which are rudely 
touched by human hand. The rock slopes ( pabbharas ) 
are slightly chiselled, leaving the edges untouched so as 
to prevent rain-water from streaming down over their 
inner surfaces serving as ceilings or roofs. The earlier 
monastic buildings in Anuradhapura and Pulatthipura 
have nothing very remarkable about them save and ex- 
cept their excellent ground plans, groupings, early use 
of cement and engineering skill in combining brick- 
work with stone in the art of masonry, even utilising 
intervening rock elevations above the ground. The 
semi-circular piece of moonstone forming the door-sill 
to the central building and finely carved with the four 
animal figures and lotus plant and geese device of Asoka’s 

1 KathavaUhu Commentary , P.T.S. ed., XVII. 6, 
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monoliths is certainly a striking feature, to which might 
be added the urinal plate of stone with the Vaijayanta 
palace carved on it, which is eloquently expressive of the 
Buddhist clerical contempt for worldly or heavenly pros- 
perity. Crowning all is what is popularly known as the 
makara lorana which is delicately executed and neatly 
decorated. The clvibhnnga pose of the standing figure 
of the two Nagas on the guard-stones is really beautiful. 
There is nowhere to be noticed much of ornamentation 
and gorgeousness. The high-walled Lankatilaka vihara 
stands as the acme of perfection reached in the whole of 
Ceylon in respect of monastic architecture. The brick- 
built parapet with its fine, polished and weather-proof 
plaster-coating on the fresco-side of the Sigiriya rock 
cannot but remind us at first sight of the mirror-like 
polished surface of Asoka’s monoliths. 

The Mahathupa with its lofty height and imposing 
but graceful mound stands as the architectural land- 
mark of the island. Other Ddgobas around it conform 
all to its ground plan, general appearance, technique 
and style of art, even including the Kantaka cetiya on the 
Cetiyapabbata (Mihintale). An exception to the gene- 
ral rule is offered by the Thtiparama which is ghantd- 
kdra (bell-shaped) and enclosed by a colonnade formed 
of rough-hewn and palmyra-palm-shaped pillars of stone, 
which obviously supported a roof. Another exception 
is afforded by far the later paddy-shaped ( dhanndkdra ) 
shrine, such as the Dagoba at Kelaniya. The art tradi- 
tion of the Thuparama colonnade continued up till the 
twelfth century and may be seen maintained at Madiri- 
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giriya and Vatadage (Polunnaruva). The Mahathupa 
class of Buddhist stupas in Ceylon came subsequently to 
be provided with four vahalkadas or entrance-points, 
containing each an image inside it, a feature which is so 
prominent at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda of Burma. 
Though for the general form, technique and purpose 
the island was indebted to the art tradition of the 
stupas at Bharhut and Sand, the Mahathupa represents 
even without its vahalkadas, a purely Ceylon architecture 
as regards its inner inspiration, main conception and 
method of execution. In it the Indian harmika or hti 
with the parasol or parasols supported upon it is re- 
placed by the chatrdvali forming a pinnacle tapering 
gradually to a vanishing point,— an architectural device 
more delicately worked out in the Shwe Dagon. 

The SIhagiri (Sigiriya) stands as “a mighty rock”, 
which only the stony heart of a parricide like Kassapa I 
could have the courage to bring under the control of 
human will and to direct his artist or band of artists to 
use the inner face of its hood-like projection as the suit- 
able ground for the finest and most delicate of the Cey- 
lon frescoes. The Sigiriya ladies who are typically the 
court beauties of the island are all to be seen in various 
dancing gaits and poses. But they are not to be taken as 
going to pay their worship at the nearest shrine because 
they are carrying flowers in their hands. It seems to me 
that what is intended to be displayed is the wily art of 
the court ladies or expert courtezans of the royal harem 
to please their only beloved person— the king. As the 
graffiti on the parapet go to indicate, the impressions; 
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produced by these ladies on the visitors with poetic tem- 
perament were far from being religious and the feelings 
evoked were other than devotional. The themes of 
later paintings are almost invariably taken from the Pali 
versions of Buddha legends, and their colour effects are 
generally very sober and fine. 

I need not dwell at length on the bronzes of Ceylon 
which are all later and belong mostly to northern dis- 
tricts of the island. These are legacies of Mahayana 
influence from South India and represent nothing but a 
provincial development of the South Indian art. Atten- 
tion is drawn by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy to the figur- 
ines of Avalokitesvara and Jambhala or Kubera, one 
glowing in its spirituality and distinguishing itself from 
the other representing the most earthy of the worldly- 
minded. The art and architecture testifies to the fact 
that the religious heart of the island knew no compro- 
mise between the way to the Victoria of Indra's heaven 
and ihat to the bliss of Nirvana. 

Almost, all the images of Buddha installed for wor- 
ship at Anuvadhapura and other places in Ceylon are in 
dhyanamudra or meditation-posture, and they represent 
as such the state of enlightenment of Buddha. They 
are lacking, as pointed out to me by Dr. Paranavitana, 
In the fine aesthetic grace and spirituality of the Gupta 
art but excel in their masculine vigour, stateliness and 
general expression suggestive of deep insight. I might 
here perhaps add that the Anuradhapura images of the 
early period conform stylistically to the late Kusana 
type, and if any definite historical connexion is to he 
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established, it must be with the oldest known Bodhgaya 
image of Trikamala’s time, the Ceylon type being an im- 
provement on it. The great predilection of the Bud- 
dhists of the island for all symbols of Mahabodhi, living 
or artistic, is too well-known to need comment. 

All lovers of Buddhist art in Ceylon cannot but be 
interested in the two figures, one, a bare-footed and 
standing sage-like figure carved on the face of a boulder 
at the entrance to the Pothgal vihara erected by Vijaya- 
bahu 1 holding up gracefully in its hands in a grave and 
subdued manner a palm-leaf manuscript without its 
wooden covers, and the other, a standing figure of Bud- 
dha with the two hands put on the breast, popularly 
known as the “Weeping Ananda”, just to the left of the 
lying-in figure of Buddha, both on the right side and in 
front of the small rock-cut cave temple at Polunnaruva 
erected by Parakkamabahu I. The first figure may be 
correctly taken, I think, as a representation of either 
Kassapa V explaining the text of the Dhammasangani or 
Vijayabahu I making the dandissara offering of a manus- 
cript of the Dhammasangani, preferably the latter. The 
standing figure of Buddha in above attitude may confi- 
dently be taken to represent Buddha on his arrival at 
Kusinara, giving out that he felt tired and asked Ananda 
to prepare a bed for him. Thus the two figures, one 
standing and the other in a lying-in posture, stand for 
two consecutive links in the narrative of Buddha’s 
demise. 

Ceylon’s contribution to Chinese Buddhism is 
little as compared with that made to Buddhism in Siam 
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and Burma. So far as Siam is concerned, it appears, on 
the whole, to represent only a Cambodian extension of 
the Theravada Buddhism of South India and Ceylon. 
With regard to Burma, one may observe that from the 
time of Vijayabahu I of Ceylon and Anwaratha of Burma 
the history of Buddhism is mainly a narrative of intel- 
lectual and ecclesiastical co-operation between the two 
countries. 

Parakkamabahu I is known as the king of Ceylon 
who “succeeded in reconciling the three sects of monks 
—the Mahavihara, the Abhayagiri and the Jetavana and 
held a convocation under a Thera called Mahakassapa” 1 . 
This is said to have resulted in the final disappearance 
of the Vaitulya heresy ( i.e., Mahayanism ) from the 
island . 1 During the long period of decadence of the 
Buddhist faith which followed, the island came to have 
in place of three earlier sects of monks three new ones 
formed— the Siyama, the Ramanna and the Amarapura, 
the first, which is the most powerful of the three, ac- 
knowledging the debt of gratitude of the Sangha of Cey- 
lon to Siam, and the remaining two to Lower and Upper 
Burma. 

If with the establishment of the Portuguese rule 
and the Portuguese Church began the period of tribula- 
tion and decay of the religion of Sakyamuni in the island, 
that of the regeneration of the Good Faith and Buddhist 
culture and civilization certainly began during the Bri- 
tish rule. The effect of the ruthless persecution of the 
Buddhists by king Rajasiha I of Sitawaka was disastrous 
to Buddhism. The revival of the religion began with 

v Malalasekera, Dictionary , ii, p. 149. 
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Sangharaja Saranankara who thoroughly reformed the 
Sangha and revived the Buddhist learning in the island 
under the patronage of Kitti-Siri-Rajasiha. .And in the 
history of this regeneration and the world-wide study of 
Buddhism a notable part was played by Vadibhasiha 
Gunananda 1 of Ceylon whose writings and powerful 
debates directed against Christianity attracted the atten- 
tion of Madame Blavatsky and Col. Olcot. Under the 
aegis of the Buddhist Theosophical Society founded by 
Col. Olcot in the island a few Buddhist colleges were us- 
hered into existence. So far as Buddhist learning is con- 
cerned, the three great foundations are the Vidyodaya 
Parivena due to the effort of the Most Venerable Siri 
Sumangala, the Vidyalankara Parivena due to that of the 
Most Venerable Dhammarama, and the Mahabodhi 
Society due to that of the Anagarika Dhammapala. The 
University of Ceylon has come to be a fait accompli 
through the joint effort of Dr. Jennings, its first Vice- 
Chancellor, and Dr. Kannangara, the present Minister 
of Education. But to be treated as a national founda- 
tion, this young seat of learning must make an adequate 
provision for Buddhist learning since by that alone it 
can aspire in a large measure to make lasting contribu- 
tions to Buddhism and world culture. 

During this period the island of Ceylon has found 
in the Anagarika a towering Buddhist personality and 
leader, and in Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy a great living 
authority on Buddhist art and architecture. The name 
of Sir Baron Jayatilaka, founder of the Y. M. B. A., and 


i Popularly known in Ceylon as Migetfuvatte Gunanande. 
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a friend, guide and philosopher to the Vidyalankara 
Parivena, will go down to posterity as a born teacher 
and patriot and a cherisher of progressive ideas to whom 
we owe a good deal for the revival of the study of Sin- 
halese and Sinhalese literature. 

In the field of archeology, the names of Wickrama- 
singhe and Dr. Paranavitana loom large as worthy suc- 
cessors of Muller and Bell. Similarly in the field of Pali 
scholarship, the places of Richard Childers and Rhys 
Davids have been worthily occupied by Rev. A. P. Bud- 
dhadatta and Professor G. P. Malalasekara as editors. 
So far as Professor Malalasekara is concerned, his edition 
of the Mah.dvai)isa Tika is a standing monument to his 
critical scholarship, while his Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names will not easily cease to be used as a book of 
reference. 

I can say that the University of Ceylon has started 
its life and career with a small band of young scholars 
noted for their critical acumen and eagerness to learn. 
But the future of the educational progress of the island 
as a whole will depend to a great extent on the co-opera- 
tion between Dr. Kannangara in whom one may find a 
patriot and educationist with vision and Dr. Jennings 
in whom we eagerly wait to find a Britisher who came 
to the East as the builder of civilization. 

It is a matter of considerable importance that the 
Buddhist Sangha of Ceylon should be awakened to a 
new self-consciousness and sense of national duty. There 
should be just one Sangha called Sihalasangha and that 
there should be founded a Buddhist University affiliat- 
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ing to it all the Parivenas that are and that be. It is 
rather sad that the present-day monks of Ceylon are 
lacking in the practice of meditation wherein lies the 
source of spiritual vigour and new religious and cultural 
inspiration. They seem to look outward at the cost of 
inwardness with the result that when they preach the 
religion, they are found to be generally unimpressive. 
They being still the shepherds to the masses, it is high 
time that they should be worthy of the role they are re- 
quired to play. 

Among the benevolent donors, I cannot help 
mentioning the name of the late lamented Simon 
Hevavitarane, younger brother of the Anagarika, whose 
generous bequest has been fruitful in the publication of 
a fairly large number of Pali commentaries and works in 
Sinhalese characters, precisely as one should mention 
also the name of the benevolent donors from the royal 
House of Siam to whose munificence we owe the publi- 
cation and free distribution of the Pali Canon and Com- 
mentaries in Siamese characters. And among the various 
Buddhist journals and magazines, the Mahabodhi found- 
ed by the Anagarika is still the most well-known and 
powerful. 



appendix to lecture III 

EPOCHS OF THE ART OF CEYLON 
By Mr. Nandadeva Wijesekera, M.A. (Cantab.) 

It may be safe to assume that Sinhalese art com- 
menced its career from the time of Devanampiya Tissa, 
although the inheritance of earlier elements from the 
time of Pandukabhaya cannot be discounted. With the 
introduction of Buddhism there ensued a period of 
great artistic activity in which sculpture, architecture 
and painting played a worthy part, combining to faci- 
litate the propagation of the new religion. Much of this 
art was Buddhist in spirit but Indian in appearence. It 
was also in part secular. 

Though from time to time classes of artists and 
craftsmen arrived in the island from India, the Sinhalese 
example may be said to embody the genius of the Sin- 
halese even if the Indians helped in their production. 
What we have therefore are Sinhalese reactions to Indian 
cultural and religious impacts. The earliest source of 
this inspiration emanated from North India and the 
Kistna region with Amaravatl as the focus. 

During the sixth century Sinhalese art blossomed 
out in all its beauty. It was again the Indian Gupta 
tradition that inspired the Sinhalese as well. In techni- 
que and expression these examples show in a remarkable 
manner the close affinity— almost amounting to copying 
to Indian models. A unique feature of the art of the 
period is the paintings at Sigiriya. This is a coeval 
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phase of the maturity of the Gupta tradition that stands 
unrivalled at Ajanta and Bagh. Sigiriya is a court art and 
not religious in its aim. It had little appeal to the ordi- 
nary people. But on the other hand we have at Anu- 
radhapura and Tissamaharama a religious art of sculp- 
ture and architecture well worthy of the national genius. 
Paintings both for embellishment and religious persua- 
sion existed. But unfortunately these have vanished 
due to various causes. 

The Buddha figures of the sixth century Anuradha- 
pura stand out as masterpieces of technical perfection 
and religious expression. The stupendous edifices such 
as palaces and dagobas, monasteries and secular build- 
ings built of stone or brick still bear eloquent testimony 
to the ancient Sinhalese skill and constructive foresight 
both in art and architecure which at that time composed 
one whole. 

Then follows an obscure period of less activity from 
which very little is known and survives. There "is as it 
were a break in the continuity of the national heritage. 
But we have the fine stone carvings at Isurumuniya in 
Pallava style. The paintings at Hindagala and Dimbula- 
gala, few pieces of sculpture at Anuradhapura, and 
dagobas constitute the remains. Perhaps at this time a 
new spirit of Buddhism dominates. This may have 
been due to the influence of Mahayana. It at least help- 
ed to popularise the worship of the Buddha and Bodhi- 
sattvas. Some art remains that may be called Mahayana 
have also been found. 
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In the Xllth century art was revived at Polon- 
naruva and Dimbulagala. It is at Polonnaruva that we 
have the best expression of the times. In sculpture and 
painting as well as in architecture, the South Indian— 
Pallava and Cola— style influenced the Sinhalese consi- 
derably. But these are worthy examples that compel 
admiration from not only the Buddhists for whose cause 

they were produced but from all Ceylonese whose heri- 
tage it is today. 

Great movements of art flourished and faded away. 
The people had a voice in shaping them but the patro- 
nage and the money came from the richer society and 
noble classes. But after Xllth century art passes into 
the hands of the popular classes. It got neither patro- 
nage nor due respect . It raises its head once more during 
the time of Kirti Sri but lapses gradually into oblivion 
from which state it may be said to be struggling to find 
expression to-day. 



LECTURE IV 

BUDDHA’S GREATNESS AND ROLE 

Buddhagund or the attributes determining Buddha’s 3 

greatness are, according to an ancient declaration, in- 
estimable, and, therefore, unthinkable (acinteyya). And 

yet I ventured to choose it as my subject for this lecture 
when it occurred to me that the contemplation of it is no 
bar to any person, however humble. There was even a 
deeper reason, which weighed on my decision, namely, 
that there could not be a better subject to give our 
anxious thoughts to now, when we are in the grip of a 
terrible world war and when the entire civilization of 
man is in a melting pot. 

And I am much grateful indeed to the Buddhist 
Brotherhood of the University of Ceylon for kindly 
inviting me to come to this Island and say how I 
contemplate the great subject proposed. I am particular- 
ly grateful to Professors G. P. Malalasekera and H. C. 
Ray and Rev. Rahula who wrote to me on behalf of this 
Brotherhood, and I was very pleased indeed to know that 
the Brotherhood which is purely an organisation of the 

* This is the first lecture of the Religion series delivered 
at Colombo on March 15, ’44 under the auspices of the Bud- 
dhist Brotherhood of the University of Ceylon. 

1 The Buddha-visava which is counted among the four 
unthinkables is explained bv Buddhaghosa as meaning sabbnn- 
dutddi Bit ddhagu n a n a m pavatti ca anuvhdvo ca , 
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Buddhist students was composed of such serious-minded 
learners and youths as to be interested in a subject like 
this. I can say that Mr. W. J. Fernando, its President, 
and the other members of the Brotherhood have not 
been found wanting in attention and courtesy to me and 
that they have done all that is possible for them to make 
my stay here both comfortable and profitable. 

To contemplate Buddha’s greatness and role is to 
contemplate man’s potential or actual greatness and 
function in the universe. Can there be, I ask, a greater 
subject of study for mankind than man himself, either 
potentially or actually that he is ? You and I may not be 
interested in any other problem of the universe or any 
other riddle of existence, but can we help, so long as we 
are thinking beings, considering our place aird position 
as well as mission in the whole of life ? The island of 
Ceylon, as once known to us Indians, was separated from 
the mainland just by a river, and yet how great is the 
difference which this has made to the history and civi- 
lization of Ceylon. Similarly man is separated from the 
rest of creation just by a few ounces of the brain matter, 
and yet has not this fact created a wide gulf of difference 
to his position and career ! In course of this lecture I 
am to ask you to consider, in all seriousness, the problem 
of man’s place and duty in terms of Buddha’s greatness 
and role. 

It is the common aim of the divines and philo- 
sophers to establish man’s supreme position in the world 
and to make him fully conscious of his potentialities and 
possibilities: Whether we say with the Jewish Prophets 
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that ‘God created man in His own image, after His 
likeness’, or say with the early Greek philosophers that 
‘man is the measure of everything’, the two statements 
are the same as regards their import as to man’s supreme 
place and function. In the Ramayana (vi. 119. 11), 
when the deifying agents, the Lokapalas, Indra, Varucna, 
Siva and Brahma, tried to flatter Rama by reminding him 
of his divinity and divine mission on earth, the poet 
Valmiki made him say at once, silencing them, atmanam 
manusyarn manye Ramarn Dasarathatmajam , “I consider 
myself simply a man, son of Dasaratha.” This was for a 
certainty the bold utterance of an age when man was 
sufficiently self ‘conscious of his own position as man 
apart from all the attribution of divinity to him. But this 
self-consciousness was not gained in a day. It took man 
millenniums to evolve into this paramountcy in self- 
consciousness and self-assertion. 

The problem of man’s place and duty may be shown 
indeed to have presented itself to the thinking men of all 
Ages and of all climes. The Brahmans faced through 
their Epics and Puranas the problem of the successive 
advent of the Manus or Patriarchs as divine regulators of- 
individual, domestic as well as social life through law and 
justice, side by side with the problem of the successive 
advent of the Avataras or Re-incarnations of Visnu or 
Siva, particularly of the former. The problem of the 
successive advent of the TIrthankaras or Makers of the 
New Schools of religious thought engaged the Jaina 
thinkers. The Buddhist thinkers endeavoured through 
their Jatakas and Avadanas to offer a solution for the 
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problem of the successive advent of the Buddhas or 
Enlightened Ones, Tathagatas or Truthfinders and Path- 
finder's, with their eminent Disciples. The Jewish thinkers 
sought through their Testaments and Talmuds to solve 
the problem of the successive advent of the Holy Pro- 
phets. Among the Western thinkers, after the great 
Plato, one may single out the name of Pringle Pattison 
as one ■whose mind has been wholly occupied with the 
problem of God and man's place in the cosmos. 

It may be said to the credit of our own thinkers 
that they, instead of setting up any arbitrary belief for 
our acceptance, wanted us to examine and consider the 
grounds on which their conclusions were based. Whether 
we accept or discard their findings, we are forced to ad- 
mit that they arrived at certain definite conclusions 
after a careful and wide survey of all conceivable uni- 
verses of existence, experience and action. Without 
leading you into the by-ways of myths and legends, 
poetic allegories and fancies, which often shroud serious 
thinking in popular literature, I would just place before 
you for your consideration the genuinely philosophical 
or scientific lines of thought followed in finding out a 
correct solution of the great problem before us. 

The oldest known Book of Indo-Aryan Wisdom is 
undoubtedly and admittedly the Rgveda , the hymns of 
which, even apart from all other considerations, may be 
judged as the full flowering of human speech ( puspita - 
vdcd). No other Book of the ancient world, hitherto, 
known, has surpassed it in its brilliance and excellence. 
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The Sumerian Psalms or the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead may have preceded it, but they are rather crude as 
regards their expressions and moral consciousness and 
man’s philosophical and spiritual outlook. The inspir- 
ed set of hymns in this Veda of Vedas came to represent 
a great upheaval of human mind with its vision spread 
over the whole of the visible universe. The brother- 
and-sister-marriage, for instance, was a time-honoured 
custom with the long succession of the Egyptian Dynas- 
ties, even down to the time of the last Pharaoh. The 
same may indeed have been once a universal custom 
among the ruling races and families. The Rgveda con- 
tains a famous dialogue, the Y anui-Y aml-Sanivada, in 
which YamI, the sister, on reaching her years of discre- 
tion, approached Yama, her brother, with the proposal 
to take her hand, and that on this twofold ground : (1) 
that they were born as man and wife in the very womb, 
and (2) that it was a time-immemorial practice. The 
brother, declining her offer then and there, said, “That > 
may be so, but henceforth thou must seek some other 
suitor.” Thus through the emphatic “No” of Yama, 
the Vedic seer mteant an open departure from an age- 
old custom, and therein lay as much his moral courage 
as the social and moral advance of humanity at large. 
This is what I mean by the great upheaval of human 
thought’ and moral consciousness in the Rgveda. 

Though the Rgveda reveals thus a higher religious 
consciousness of the Indo-Aryan people and marks a real 
advancement of humanity, its hymns go, upon the 
whole, to indicate that man remained overawed by. the 
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luminaries in the heaven above and the mighty and ir- 
resistible physical forces below, preponderating over 
man’s happiness and destiny. The sages and seers tried 
by all means to secure their favour through eulogies and 
offerings, to approach them, or to rank and unite with 
them. Undeniably the idea of harmony and beauty in 
the universe flashed sometimes across their minds, and 
the most philosophic mind of the age became eager to 
discover the relation of the existing reality with its pri- 
mordial ground through searching within the heart 
(sat'O bandhun asali niravindan hrdi praltsya ). 1 And 
yet it looked outward to be amazed and not inward to be 
enlightened. With the child-like inquisitiveness and in 
the freshness of experiences and the vigour of life the 
ancient sages and seers wanted to penetrate into the 
mysteries suggested by the natural phenomena of daily 
occurrence, especially to know who or what was behind 
them all and whither was their course or direction. All 
is still so vague and uncertain. 

The Aranyahas and early Upanisads enable us to 
watch with interest the birth of a new religious and ethi- 
cal consciousness and certainly represent the second 
stage of Indian thought when it became preoccupied 
with the question of man himself, though still in rela- 
tion to the world as a whole. The thought tended to 
be gradually ego-centric, if I am permitted the expres- 
sion. The awe generated by the rulers of the external 
world was gone. The thinking man, i.e., thg thinking 

1 llgoeda, NSsadtya S&kta , X. 129. 
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mind, was thenceforth interested in the question of 
man’s true self, Atman and the first axiom which came 
to be established as a defiinite result of earnest inquiries 
was : 1 am He’ (So ’ham), or ‘Thou art He or That’ 
(Tat tvam asi). 

This was with the progress of time followed by an 
age, which was characterised by a vigorous sophistic 
movement. Many of the old gods were dethroned from 
their once elevated seats, and if many of them still re- 
mained in the growing Pantheon on their high pedes- 
tals, they acquired in the meantime new attributes and 
new significances. The religious consciousness that 
emerged out of those speculative ferments with which 
Northern India was then seething tended to place the 
greatest - of saints as the highest in the universe. This 
found in Buddha an oracular voice for the new-born 
assertive spirit of man which went to reverse the relative 
positions of men and the gods. The result of it was that 
in the changed situation, the gods and demi-gods, the 
Rupabrahmas and Arftpabrahmas who continued to re- 
ceive homage and offerings from the ignorant and weak- 
minded, came to be placed in the role of humble and 
devout worshippers of the most enlightened of men. 
And this change in the old order of things suggests in- 
deed a complete change in man’s ideology. 

The truth behind the great axiom, “I am He”, or 
‘‘Thou ait He or That”, underrated by Caird, Pringle 
Pattison and other Christian thinkers as pantheistic, was 
sought to’ be established by showing, on the one hand, a 
complete analogy or parallelism between man as micro- 
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cosm and the world as macrocosm, and by proving, on 
the other, that the highest of men is on a par, in respect 
of the purity of his nature, with the highest in the uni- 
verse ; in other words, by placing man on the same level 
with the entire world of existence, life, experience and 
action. 

As I maintain, according to the early Upanisad 
philosophy, the advancement of individual beings as 
belonging to different classes is to be measured by the 
degree of soul-life each of them develops or manifests. 
Evidently on the assumption that the perfect man is the 
measure of every form and degree of spiritual life, 
nourished on the hearty enjoyment of the depth of exist- 
ence or true being, it is claimed in the Taittirlya Upa- 
nisad that the perfect man alone is capable of going 
through the whole gamut of religious experience, each 
scale of which has its parallel in the enjoyment of a parti- 
cular individual in the hierarchy of the gods, the highest 
among men standing in this respect on the same level 
with the highest among the gods. The highest in the 
cosmos is Brahman 1 and the highest among men is one 
who is free from desires ( akamahata srotriya ), the Para- 
ma-rsi in the language of the Prasna Upanisad. 

In assigning the superior place to man in the scale 
of beings the Aitareya Aranyaka holds that man 
distinguishes himself at once from the rest of creation by 
virtue of these three great possessions : (1) the gift of 
speech or power of ..self-expression, (2) the power of 

1 Taittrlya Up., II. 8. Cf. Prasna Up. vi. 7, etat pararh 
Brahma Veda , natah param astiti, 
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thinking, discrimination and anticipation, and (3) the 
capacity to aspire for the immortal state despite his being 
a mortal (martyena amrtam Ipsa,) 1 . 

j ^ ' 

This Aranyaka idea of man’s superiority which 
underwent further developmene in the older Upanisads 
was considerably deepened by Maskarin Kausalya who 
is known in Pali by the name of Makkhali Gosala. At 
about the time of the rise of Buddhism, he figured as the 
third great leader of the Ajivikas and was counted, 
therefore, among the elder contemporaries of Buddha. 
He appears to have been the first great biological thinker 
of the world. He conceived time as a cyclical order of 
vast geological periods called mahakalpas. He classified 
the living beings, either, according to their modes of 
generation, into the viviparous (womb-born), the 
oviparous (egg-born), the moisture-born, and the 
chance-born or sui generis; or, according to their com- 
parative capacity for movement into immobile ( sthavara ) 
and mobile (jangama) ; or, according to the number of 
senses possessed, into those endowed with one sense, 
those with two, those with three, those with four, those 
with five, and those with six. The plants were divided, 
according to their modes of propagation, into those 
propagated from seeds, those from roots, those from 
joints, those from cuttings, and those from graft- 
ings. . The material things were divided, according 

f Aitareya Ar. II. 3, 2. 1-5 Cf. Milinda, p. 32, where a dis- 
tinction is made between manasikara (rudimentary mind) and 
panna (reason, wisdom), and it is held that sheep and goats, 
oxen and buffaloes, camels and asses possess rudimentary mind? 
but reasoned knoweldge they have not’. 
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to their different formations, into solids (earth-lives), : 
liquids (water-lives), calorics (fire-lives), and winds (air 
lives). Man’s life was broadly divided into eight stages 
or periods called the semi-conscious, the playful, the trial, 
the erect, the learning, the mature, the master, and the 
self-assertive. 1 The souls were distinguished, according 
to their different moral colourings, into six types called 
the dark, the blue, the red, the yellow, the white, and 
the supremely white. He most emphatically maintained 
that in order to evolve into a perfect type of man, an 
individual has to go through a process of evolution 
through innumerable species (yonis ) during 84,00,000 
mahakalpas. As widely accepted throughout India, 
Maskarin’s doctrine was taken to mean that to be born 
as man, a being has to undergo the process of birth in 
84,00,000 species. 

-The biological side of Maskarin’s system was re- 
ceived in toto into the structure of the Jaina religious 
thought, and there it was further devleoped, elaborated, 
elucidated^ richly supplemented, and fully utilised. This 
may be shown also to have been in the immediate back- 
ground of the biological foundation of Buddhism. Mas- 
karin’s division of souls into the six colour types, for 
instance, exactly corresponded with Mahavira’s division 
of the same into six colour affections ( lesiyas ), agreed 
substantially with Buddha’s characterisation of rriinds 
by five colours, 1 and was, to all intents and purposes, the 

1 The meaning- of the eighth stage called pannaka,- 
bhumi is still open to dispute. 

2 Vatthupaina Sutta, Majjhima, i., p. 26. " ~ 
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same, as pointed out in the Mahabharata, as the Sam- 
khya division of the reflections of character on the soul 
into three colour types called the white, the red and the 
dark. 1 

The biological data thus supplied by Maskarin 
must have formed the basis of the following four pro- 
nouncements of Buddha in the Dhammapada : 

“Difficult it is to be born as man. 

Difficult it is for the mortals to live. 

Difficult it is to have a chance of hearing the good 
> doctrine. 

Difficult it is to witness the advent of Buddhas.” 

The Taitiiriya Upanisad proposed to consider man’s 
place and duty in five adhikaranas or contexts, which is 
to say, in respect of the five universes of existence, ex- 
perience and action, to wit, (x) physical ( adhilokam ), 
(a) astronomical (adhijyautisarn ), (3) socio-biological 

(adhiprajam), (4) cultural ( adhividyam ), and (5) 
pei'sonal ( adhyatmam ). Literally, adhilokam refers to 
the physical structure of the world, adhijyautisarn to the 
world of lights, adhiprajam to the world of procreation, 
adhividyam to that of learning, and adhyatmam to that 
of individuality. 2 

The process of cosmic development as a whole was 
carefully considered and outlined and its successive 

1 See how in the Mahabharata, XV. 279. 33-68 and Nila- 
kantha’s Commentary the significance of Maskarin’s six colour 
divisions sadjwavarnah ) is explained in terms of the three 
gunas-sattvas, rajas and tamas of Samkhya. Even the term 
suklabhijatiyah is met with in ibid , XV. 279. 66. 

2 I'atttiriya Up. I. 3. 
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stages set out in the Aitareya Aranyaka. It is held that 
the entire cosmic process starts from Prajapati who is 
the repository of the will-to-be, the will-to-create, and 
reaches its culmination through various intermediate 
stages in Brahma representing the most intelligent cos- 
mic agent of karma— thoughtful or self-willed action. 1 

As for personal development, the Taittiriya Upa- 
nisad opines that the process starts from the annamaya or 
physical plane of existence with material food as means 
of nourishment of the self, culminates in the ananda- 
maya or spiritual plane with bliss or beautitude as means 
of nourishment, and passes through the three interven- 
ing stages represented by the pranamaya or psycho- 
physical plane with the sensory experience and enjoy- 
ment as means of nourishment, the manomaya or mental 
plane with percepts or ideas as means of nourishment, 
and thirdly, the vijndnamaya or rational plane with con- 
ceptual understanding as means of nourishment. 

This Upani?adic view of the personal development 
of man by means of five kinds of sustenance was accept- 
ed by Buddha when he, too, spoke of the five kinds of 
food, and premised in a general way that all forms of 
life depend on food for their nourishment. The five 
kinds of food, according to Buddha, are the food for the 
stomach, the food for the senses, the food for the mind, 
the food for the intellect, and the spiritual food for 
emancipated consciousness. The last kind of food 

1 Aitareya Ar. } II. 1. 3. 1. 
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which is but an emotional enjoyment of the free state of 
consciousness goes by the name of piti 1 or nibbuti . 3 

In accordance with the Ajivika and Jaina scheme 
of existence, the lowest in the scale of evolution are the 
elemental lives or forms of matter. The possession of 
the sense of touch is the minimum requirement of in- 
dividuality. The different formations of earth, water, 
fire and air are to be treated as individual beings in so 
far as they satisfy this minimum test. Like other beings, 
they, too, are subject to the laws of birth, growth, decay 
and death. The four elements feed on one another, live 
by co-operation, and perish by the fury of the action of 
one on another. In short, they integrate as well as dis- 
integrate. So long as they persist, they show an internal 
cohesion, which breaks down at their death. They are 
all contained in space and act in time. The plant 01 
animal organism results from a finer physical combina 
tion of them. 

Though the plants stand higher in the scale than 
the elemental beings, they, too, are just endowed with 
the sense of touch. They remain fixed to the ground 
and are incapable of free locomotion, for which reason 
they are termed immobiles. The Mahdbhdrata sharply 
criticises the Ajivika and Jaina opinion which endows 
the plants only with the sense of touch, and argues in 
favour of their being endowed with all the six senses 3 . 
Had they not possessed the organ of sight, it argues, how 

i. c£. Dhammapada, pltibhakkha bhavissdtna. 

2 cf. Ratana Sutta : nibbutim bhunjaindna. 

g Mahabharata, Santiparva, Moksadharma, 184. 10-18. 
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is it that they find their way to the place where light is, 
and, had they not possessed the organ of hearing, why 
should their growth be stunted by terrific sounds ? So 
on and so forth. According to Manu’s finding, the 
plants are possessed at least of an internal sentience 
( antahsamjnn ). On the cogency of this opinion and its 
argument I need not make any comment here. 

The animals are to be distinguished from the plants 
as beings capable in varying degrees of locomotion or 
free bodily movement. They, too, admit of gradations 
among themselves according as they possess two or more 
senses. Whether they are womb-born or egg-born, in 
matters of eating, behaviour, sleeping and procreation, 
their position is virtually the same as that of human 
beings. They are all liable, in common with men, to 
these six vicissitudes, contigencies or limitations of mor- 
tal existence : gain and loss, pleasure and pain, life and 
death. Many of them are endowed, like man, with the 
six senses including the mind or sensus communis . 1 And 
human beings, too, are to be placed on six grades in ac- 
cordance with moral colourings of their souls, and in 
the three, according to Samkhya. 

Buddha’s world is primarily the world of man 
which he characterised by eight vicissitudes ( attha loka- 
dhamma), while Maskarin characterised the larger world 
of life by six. The total of eight vicissitudes was made 
up of the six mentioned by Maskarin and the two added 

i These ideas of nature and development are all anti- 
cipated in the Aitareya Aranyaka, Cf. Barua, A History of Prf.- 
Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p, 56 ff, 
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by Buddha, die two additional items in connotation 
being praise and blame, which are absent where social 
life is not developed . 1 The six vicissitudes of gain and 
loss, pleasure and pain, life and death are the common 
lot of all animals. Besides this difference, one may ob- 
serve that Maskarin’s eight stages are the eight natural 
stages of human life, while Buddha’s eight stages are the 
stages of the saint’s moral, intellectual and spiritual ad- 
vance. The course of training prescribed by Buddha 
is meant as a post-graduate course, while that of others 
is differentiated from it as under-graduate. 

We have from Buddha various classifications of 
human types based on moral, intellectual and spiritual 
grounds. In the gradation of hierarchy suggested, the 
Perfect Buddhas are placed above the Pratyeka, the 
-Pratyeka Buddhas above the Disciples occupying the 
eight advanced' ranks, they above the Golrabhus (Gra- 
duates), they above the four ranks of the Arupa Brahmas, 
they above the four or five ranks of Rupa Brahmas / 
they above the seven ranks of Devas, the Devas above 
the common run of men, these men above the brutes, 
brutes above the ghosts and spirits, while on the lowest 
level stand the various grades of infernal beings. 

i The eight lokadhammas are generally wrongly enu- 
merated as lab ha and alabha, yasa and ayasa , ninda and pasam- 
sS, sukha and dukkha, the middle two pairs being overlapping. 
The correct enumeration is suggested in the Theragdthd , w. 
663-670. 

2 The four or five ranks according to the four or five 
r&pavacamjhdnas , as in the Dhammasangani, 
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The infra-human beings are only objects of pity 
and mercy. From the lowest level of men up to the 
highest level of the gods, the beings find their place and 
move about in the non-reflective sphere of mind. They 
are guided by their animal-like instincts, impulses and 
passions, or at the most, by the love of worldly power, 
prosperity and enjoyments. 

The lowest reflective sphere of consciousness is re- 
presented by the four or five ranks of Rupabrahmas , and 
the next higher by the four ranks of Arupabmhmas cul- 
minating in graduation meaning the state of the Gotra- 
bhu. The supramundane levels of consciousness are open 
to the eight ranks of advanced Disciples culminating in 
Arhatship. But in their case, panna (knowledge) is pri- 
marily based upon the teaching of others ; it is sutamaya. 
Above them are the Pratyeka Buddhas or gifted seers 
who are self-made men with original visions. In their 
case, knowledge which is a first-hand one, is inadequate 
for convincing and guiding others ; it is just cintamaya, 
which disappears with. them. Above all stand the Per- 
fect Buddhas who are not only the suremely gifted men 
with original visions and outlook, but also have the wide 
and the most intimate knowledge of men and things, 
possess the capacity for originating and introducing their 
own systems of thought and discipline under the weight 
of their stupendous personality. In their case, knowledge 
is bhavanumaya. 

In Buddha’s estimation, Brahma or Brahman of the 
Upanisads (i.e., early Vedanta) stood for the highest reli- 
gious experience and knowledge within the range of the 
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sensuous— the world of mental forms, i.e percepts or 
ideas. Rising up to a higher level of consciousness, the 
earlier contemplatives of India are said to have gone 
through the four higher forms of psychical experience 
in which the vision or knowledge of the infinity of space, 
the infinity of the ideational phase of consciousness, 
there being left nothing but itself as object of conscious- 
ness 1 ’, and consciousness being in its ultimate nature un- 
predicable in terms of perception and non-perception 
(n’evn sanna ndsahha )'■ dawns on consciousness. It was in 
the last-named state of consciousness that the earlier con- 
templatives had their highest psychical experience and 
enjoyed the bliss of Brahma Nirvana. 

But Buddha wants us to understand that even after 
the experience and enjoyment of this form of beauti- 
tude, the human mind remains still interested in the 
reality and value of the world as commonly perceived or 
accepted. In this sense indeed, consciousness belongs 
to the mundane sphere. In other words, the ineffable 
ultimate reality of the older Upanisads did not represent, 
in his opinion, the highest reach of psychical experience. 
The Brahma Nirvana, as realised by the Upanisadic and 
other earlier seers, is not Buddha’s Nirvana / despite the 
fact that both are characterised negatively alike by neti 
neii — as that which lies beyond the reach of thought and 
language. 

Nirvana is claimed to have been experienced by 
Buddha on a supramundane level of consciousness, 

i For Buddha’s estimate of Brahma Nirvana, see the first 
sytta in the Majjhima Nik ay a, called Mulapariyiya, 
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where it is a complete void in the sense that here it be- 
comes emptied not only of all the content pi sensory or 
perceptual origin but also oi : all determinations ol : 
thought and will under the influence oi feeling, It is 
for the attainment oi this highest conceivable state of 
trance and ecstasy called sanna-vedayita-nirodha, that 
Buddha deserved to be eulogised as Yoginarp cakravar - 
tin in the Dasdvatara-stotra ascribed to Sankara; 

While Buddha remained in this state of trance, the 
abhisarribodhi or supreme inner enlightenment took 
place in consciousness. It dawned on the thought-free 
consciousness— the bodhicitta of Mahayana— as a true 
vision of the nature of reality. It awakened in this very 
state of consciousness a vivid memory of the past history 
of the world in so far as it was related to his conscious 
career. It held before it a clear view of the entire world 
of. existence and of life where the ups and downs of 
beings take place accoi'ding to the laws of karma shaping 
their various destinies. It aroused in it the feeling and 
conviction about its sinlessness or pristine purity, and 
called up the highest emotion of joy on the penetration 
into tlie depth of its being and the attainment, or experi- 
ence of its thought-free and sinless, state. 

The nature of reality, as. realised in a flash of iritui-’ 
tion, appeared to be not a static, cosmic order but a 
paticca-samuppdda or paccuppada i.e., a dynamic order 
of becoming. • 

I may add that abhisambodhi is a great event in the 
life 1 of consciousness which took place in and through a 
supreme yogic or mystical experience, and which made 
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a- world of difference in the life of Siddhartha. Before 
he was but a mere Bodhisattava, and with and after it, 
he gained the status of a perfect Buddha. The inner 
conviction- gained through this experience as to truth or 
nature of reality, as to his internal purity, as well as his 
freedom, led to self-expression and self-assertion, which 
meant only the declaration of his new personality : 

“Subdued have I all, all-knowing am I now. 

Unattached to all things, and abandoning all, 

■ Finally freed on the destruction of all craving. 

Knowing it myself, whom else should I credit ? 

There is no teacher of mine, nor is one like me ; 

There is none to rival me in the world of men 
and gods. 

Truly entitled to honour am I, a teacher un- 
excelled ; 

Alone am I a Supreme Buddha, placid and ' 
• '' . tranquil. 

To found the kingdom of righteousness, I pro- 
ceed to Kasi’s capital, 

Beating the drum of immortality in the world 
enveloped by darkness.” 1 

Buddha’s abhisambodhi proved itself to be of far- 
reaching effects on man’s civilization. India gained 
through it a dynamic view of reality in lieu of the static 
as in the Upani$ads. The world got a religion without 
the belief in a personal God, but which fully functioned 
to create the ideals of character and conduct and to 
awaken and establish faith in their reality, and also a 

i Ariyapariyesam Sutta , Majjhima , i., p. 171. 
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Vigorous missionary religion, which was destined to be- 
come a living force in Asiatic and world civilization. A 
sound system of ethics was built upon psychological 
foundations, defining and raising the standards of human 
conduct and heightening the values of human life, efforts 
and experiences. It gave rise to a system of philosophy, 
critical in its spirit; dialectical in its mode of argument, 
analytical in its method, synthetic in its purpose, positi- 
vistic in its conclusions, mystical in its practice but ratio- 
nal in its structure. The people got a new vehicle of ex- 
pression, which is capable of expressing all shades of ex- 
perience, forms of thought and interests of life ; an ex- 
tensive literature in various languages, which is full of 
historical information, vivid in the description of things, 
technical in the employment of words and phrases, lively 
in human interest, inspiring in tone and dignified in ex- 
pression. It has served to bring into existence a system of 
education encouraging originality, the spirit of enquiry, 
and free exchanges of thoughts and ideas ; a system of 
discipline, which, though thoroughgoing, is not rigid, 
and is intended to serve as a means to an end, and not as 
an end in itself. It has developed a new system of juris- 
prudence in which man’s action is to be judged mainly 
from its underlying motive or intention (cetana), and 
the law is subsumed to be made for man, and not that 
man is made for the law. It has fructified itself in the 
foundation of a Fraternity to which admission is open to 
all alike, irrespective of their caste or sex, and which is 
democratic in its constitution and communistic in the 
possession, distribution and use of requisites and proper- 
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ties. It has advocated a grand form of imperialism, the 
principal aims of which are to educate the people to 
certain moral excellences of character, to pi'omote the 
cause of piety among all nations of the earth, and, above 
all, to build a great nation of humanity on the basis of 
love, fellow-feeling, and good will, and not on that of 
constant strife, enmity and hostility. The last but not 
the least is that, it has inspired a new form of art, which 
is to be a tangible expression of refined human imagina- 
tion, awe-inspiring and having an educative value. 

If we judge Buddha simply as a human personality, 
he does not suffer the least by comparison ; on the con- 
trary, he stands pre-eminent. He was born in an aristo- 
crate ksatriya family of Northern India and was of noble 
descent on both sides. He was born and brought up in 
the republican tradition of the Sakyas. His was a full 
stature of growth and manhood, which was tall, stout 
and well-proportioned ; commanding was his figure. He 
stood as the finest example of a healthy mind in a healthy 
body. His racial heritage consisted in the nobility of 
birth, personal dignity, manliness and social refinement. 
India was then the leading country of the world. The 
age which witnessed his advent was noted for free think- 
ing and ardent search for truth. 

As Buddha, his nature was unperturbed, placid and 
calm like a deep lake. His voice was clear, distinct, 
audible, deep and reverberating like the lion’s roar. 
The strength of his purpose made him steady like a rock 
unshaken by winds. His towering personality shone 
forth like the great Himalaya at the foot of which he was 
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born. Non-harming and non-hurting was his mental 
attitude towards all. His heart was filled with unbound- 
ed love, sympathy and compassion. His was a most 
balanced mind and a judicious temperament. All the 
immoral motives were completely destroyed within him. 
He preached what he practised, and practised what he 
preached. Pin-drop silence reigned wherever he ap- 
peared, so magnetic and powerful was his personality. 
His greatness was acknowledged by all alike. He is not 
known to have either prayed or cursed. All persons he 
met with good grace, and had no grievance against any. 
Just as his thoughts were well co-ordinated, so fully co- 
herent were his words. He was always mindful and 
wakeful. A most active and well-regulated life was his. 
He did his duty till he breathed his last. He calmly 
faced death when it came, without a sigh. He spoke 
only of the fundamentals of thought and of man’s virtue. 
He had the deepest insight into human and all nature. 

As a thinker and teacher, the Socratic dialectics he 
occasionally employed to -expose the incongruity and 
untenability of the proposition put forward by an inter- 
locutor are both entertaining and effective. He discard- 
ed all authority but that of one’s own experience, and 
encouraged the rational understanding of things. Pra- 
titya-samutpada formed the basic concept of his philo- 
sophy, and it was at the same time an original contribu- 
tion to Indian and world thought. The fact that he ap- 
peared on many an occasion in the role of a critic does 
not stand in the way of our thinking that his real inten- 
tion was to advance the cause of previous and current 
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thoughts, as well as to heighten the value of the cherish- 
ed ideals of religion and society. His was not the Kan- 
tian idea of religion insisting on the' acceptance of duty 
as Divine command, piety or duty being for him a 
natural outward expression of a righteous nature within. 
Abandoning the practice of baptizing with the holy 
waters of the Jordon, Jesus Christ wanted men to be 
baptized with the spirit of the Holy Ghost. In India, 
five centuries earlier, Buddha wanted men to be bap- 
tized with an internal bathing (sinato antarena sina- 
nena)‘. His mission, in fact, was to increase the inner 
significance of all external practices. He repudiated 
indeed the idea of a personal God based upon the Zulu- 
like argument from father back to his father, and from 
all fathers back to first father to prevent an infinite re- 
gress ( apariyanta-gahanam , anava$tha ), and replaced 
theodicy by cosmodicy., but did not fail at the same time 
to emphasize the need of developing godliness and 
divine attributes in man. He directed his disciples to 
use the entire realm of nature and society as an open 
school, and to gather moral qualities from all persons and 
all things, just as the bee collects honey from flowers 
without injuring them, and .they were required not only 
to develop them within themselves but also to outgrow 
them. 

The religious yearning in India behind the ad- 
vancement of the cause of humanity found its classical 
expression in the prayer : 


i Majihima, i., p. 39. 
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Asato mam sat gamaya. 

Tamaso mam jyotir gamaya. 

Mrtur mam, amrtarn gamaya. 

“Lead me from the unreal to the real. 

Lead me from darkness to light. 

Lead me from death to immortality.” 

This was variously taken in the subsequent ages to 
imply the course of man’s advancement from ignorance 
to knowledge, from unconsciousness to self-conscious- 
ness, from dumbness to self-expression, from slumber to 
awakening, from bondage to freedom, from lethargy to 
activity, from hunger and thirst to abundance, from 
fears to the fearless state, from the mutable to the im- 
mutable, from disease to health, from strife to peace, 
from efforts to fruitions. 

This yearning is nothing but the first religious im- 
pulse to greatness. But, as maintained in the Jdtakas 
and Avadanas, it marks the beginning of a self-conscious 
career of incessant struggles for progress only when it is 
intensified into that form of the will which goes by the 
name of pranidhana , implying as it does the first strong 
resolution to pursue the future course of life at all costs. 
It presupposes these two things : (t) that the individual 
forming it is conscious enough that he is destined to do 
something great in the world, (2) that he is clear about 
the aims or ends to which to direct all his future efforts 
or endeavours. 

The ends, in the case of a Bodhisattva, are stated to 
be these three : doing good to self, doing good to the 
nation, and doing good to the world at large, the 
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pranidhdna solemnly declared and the triple aims clear- 
ly kept before the eye, the individual plunges himself 
into a life of struggle and faces many difficult situations 
in life, in overcoming which he gets the opportunity for 
developing certain perfectionary virtues that go to con- 
stitute the strength of his character and widen the 
domain of his experience and knowledge. The minor 
and isolated instances of such feats of heroism may be 
collected from the realm of life around us, as well as 
from the national traditions of men. The Jalakas and 
A vadnnas hold just a number of typical cases before us, 
their real aim being to make a methodical survey of the 
entire realm of existence and of life, including the whole 
of human history, as far as it is known, and the anecdotes 

s 

of various heroes, with a view to showing how the history 
of the universe can be viewed in the light of a single 
human life and told in terms of successive episodes of the 
life of an evolving individual, how, in other words, the 
universal history gravitates towards and ultimately mer- 
ges in a continued human biography . 1 

Just think, please, for a moment what would have 
been the place and position of man in the universe but 
for the advent of the Buddha types of men, the Tirthan- 
kara types, the Christ types, or the great Sage or Prophet 
types ? If the world were left to the brutes, would the 
higher virtues have been brought to clear recognition at 
all ? Had it been left to the vegetables, the heavenly 
denizens and matter and energy, would there have been 
the least manifestation of consciousness or mind by the 

l Barua, Barhut , Bk, I, p, toof, 
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fullest possible development of which man is entitled to 
a supreme place in the universe ? 

The individual as well as the national advancement 
in the history of man’s civilization is to be judged pri- 
marily by the nature of the moral principle or ideal con- 
ceived, cherished and followed in practice. When the 
first great Jewish Prophet, Moses, advocated ‘an eye for 
an eye’, ‘a tooth for a tooth’ as the sound principle for 
his people and when Jesus Christ enjoined on them 
the principle of loving the enemy, blessing them that 
curse, doing good to them that hate, between the two 
there is a long, pathetic history of the religious, moral 
and political struggle of the Jewish race. Similarly when 
in India the sages recommended ‘strength for strength, 
mildness for mildness’ as the best course of wisdom, and 
when Buddha spoke of and showed the way to the con- 
quest of hatred by love, falsehood by truth and mean- 
ness by magnanimity, between the two there elapsed 
centuries of thought and moral evolution. . 

Before the introduction of Buddhism into China, 
the great sage Confucius was the spokesman of the high- 
est moral wisdom of the Chinese nation. For the guid- 
ance of this ancient race, the best dictum of Confucius 
was : If you are going to deal with the wicked with 
leniency, with what are you going to deal with the vir- 
tuous ? 

/ 

That the Buddha’s standpoint was pre-eminently 
psychological is undoubted. This standpoint emerged 
out of a biological background in India, as in the West. 
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The idea of evolution was always at the back of India's 
early religious thought. When I said this, I did not 

mean to say that this doctrine of evolution was Dar- 
winian or modern, which latter is concerned with the 
problem of the origin of species, of a higher species out 
of a lower one by the law of the survival of the fittest, the 
adaptation to the environment, or natural selection. 
The Indian doctrine, whether Upanisadic, Ajivika, Jaina 
or Buddhist, takes the species for granted, the indivi- 
duals alone being liable to pass and repass through them, 
according to the laws of karma / 


i Mr. D, B. Jayasinghe in his excellent criticism of the next 
lecture in Religion series ( The Mahabodhi , Vol. 52, 1944, 
Nos. 9-10, p. 283), has pertinently raised the question whether 
in accordance with Buddha's idea of evolution we are 'fallen 
angels’ or 'risen apes’. To this the only reasonable answer I 
might suggest is— we are both. From the psycho-ethical point of 
view we are 'fallen angels’ in so far as our citta (consciousness) 
meaning mind in its natural or original state ( pakati-mano ) 
which is radiant (pure) becomes stained by the impurities 
meaning the influxes of sin which are foreign to its nature 
(dganiukehi dosehi paduttho hoti), and we are 'risen apes’ in so 
far as we succeed in getting rid of these parasitic corrupting 
factors and rendering it supremely radiant through enlighten- 
ment. From the biological point of view we are ‘fallen angels’ 
in so far as we begin to lose, as we grow up in age, the loveli- 
ness of appearance and the innocence of nature which charac- 
terize our childhood, and we are 'risen apes’ in so far as we 
begin to develop all the brighter features of appearance and the 
nobler qualities of nature as we consciously advance in spiri- 
tuality, knowledge and character. In both the cases the fall is 
from a state which is a fallible one, and the rise is from a more 
fallible to a less fallible or from a less stable to a more stable one. 
Buddha’s significant description of the steadiness of our internal 
nature being : "Just as the one mass rock or the firmly posted 
city-gate pillar is not shaken by winds from the four quarters.” 
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BUDDHISM AS BUDDHA’S PERSONAL 
RELIGION 

I stand before you rather with a mixed feeling of 
joy and diffidence, the diffidence as to my competence to 
do justice to the subject which has baffled the efforts 
through ages before me. I am conscious, however, of 
the fact that it is no mean privilege and honour to come 
in as successor of a living great thinker of the East of the 
reputation and fame of Professor Sir Sarvapalli Radha- 
krishnan who fills at present the responsible office of the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University,— a rare 
opportunity for which I must express my grateful thanks 
to Mr. A. G. Ranasinha, the Public Trustee, who sent 
out the invitation to deliver a public lecture on Bud- 
dhism under the Dona Alpina Ratnayake Trust. I re- 
joiced to welcome it for a very special reason, namely, 
that it came, as I thought, at a very opportune moment 
when I could be sure of the philosophic position of Bud- 
dha, particularly as to the logical relation between 
Paticca-samuppada and Nirvana constituting the two 
main points of consideration in Buddha’s religion. 
Without being clear about it, we are likely to be beating 
about the bush, praising the stupendous personality of 
Buddha but denying him the originality of thinking. It 
is in the light of this that you are to follow the trend of 
argument running through the lecture. 

Today I am concerned to give you some idea of the 

* This second lecture of Religion series was delivered at 
Colombo on March 14 , ’44 under the auspices of the Dona 
Alpina Ratnayake Trust. 
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nature and content of the religion which played the most 
important part, as I should say, in “the memorable and 
awe-inspiring history of the attainment of Buddha’s 
greatness and career, and which, when founded, was 
permeated and enlivened by the Buddha spirit. The 
nature and content of this religion may be generalised 
only in so far as it accounts for the possiblity of the 
attainment of similar greatness and career by others. 
And when I propose “Buddhism as Buddha’s personal 
religion” as the subject of discussion, I surely intend dis- 
tinguishing it somehow or other from “Buddhism as an 
institutional religion.” 

At the very outset, the question arises— what do I 
understand by religion, especially personal religion ? As 
you may be well aware, we have so far various definitions 
or characterisations of religion. With Immanuel Kant, 
for instance, religion consists in the acceptance of duty 
as Divine command. To Hegel, religion means the 
knowledge of the finite mind of its nature as absolute 
mind. To Pringle Pattison,.it implies the apprehension 
and full enjoyment of the depth of our being, in the ab- 
solute man being as much a complement to the world 
as the world is to man. To John Caird, it means the 
self-surrender of the human spirit to the Divine, and the 
function of religion consists in the elevation of man’s 
nature above himself and the world. Radhakrishnan 
agrees with Caird in taking it to mean the complete 
transformation of man into the life of the spirit. As 
Waterhouse understands it, religion functions not only 
to create the ideals of life but also to generate and en- 
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shrine faith in their reality. To Rhys Davids, religion 
stands for the abiding attitude of man towards himself 
and the world. Max Muller, on the other hand, opines 
that religion implies, among others, the belief in a divine 
power and a hope of future life. William James, to 
whom we owe the distinction between personal and ins- 
titutional religions, defines religion from the psycholo- 
gical point of view as the total reaction of the self upon 
life, while Matthew Arnold treats religion as morality 
tinged with emotion. 

These modern definitions of religion have just sew- 
ed to bring out and emphasize the various features of 
religion without being able to establish a definition, 
which is universally acceptable. Those who truly speak 
with Caird and others of the business of religion as con- 
sisting in the elevation of man’s state and nature above 
himself and the world around him have evidently at the 
back of their minds the etymology of the word religion 
deriving it from re, meaning “again”, and the root ligere, 
meaning “to bind”, and leading us to contemplate reli- 
gion as the means of binding us again with him or them 
whom we believe to be the higher being or beings, or 
what we consider the higher state or form of existence. 

Now, turning to early Indian thought in general, 
and to Buddhist thought in particular, we may be sure 
to find that from the personal point of view, religion is 
but a quest of Truth or the Nature of Reality, led by a 
noble impulse to greatness as well as to discovery, with the 
yearning to be firmly established in the Truth, the ulti- 
mate end of which is not only the realisation and fullest 
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enjoyment of man’s true state in the depth of his being, 
which is freedom or emancipation, but also the establish- 
ment of a complete harmony between the human life 
and the supreme religious experience. It also seeks to 
guide others by pointing out the way or ways of 
salvation. ■ • ■ 11 

In other words; the main foundation of this person 
nal religion is what is called Sacldha in Pali, Sraddha in 
Sanskrit, i.e., faith as distinguished from Bhakti or devo- 
tion, which culminates in self-surrender of the human 
spirit to the Divine, to use Caird’s phraseology. The 
philosophy of religion and its history, the varieties of 
religious experience, and the science of religion have 
been considered rather from the point of view of devo- 
tional religions that are all institutional in character. 
Religion being primarily concerned with the perfection 
of individuals qua individuals, there is also ample scope 
for personal religion in the institutional. And I can say 
that most of the weighty psychological findings of James 
on the varieties of religious experience are based upon 
the records of institutional religions, Christianity in 
particular. 

I will, therefore, ask you not to have any misgivings 
on this point of distinction I desire to make between 
Buddhism as Buddha’s personal religion and Buddhism 
as an institutional religion. In the present lecture, my 
approach to the subject is from Buddha’s standpoint 
father than from that of his disciples and followres 
*yhose number is legion; 
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In dealing with Buddhism as personal religion from 
Buddha’s standpoint, the first thing to which I would 
like to draw your attention is the nature of the religious 
impulse to greatness and discovery, the term impulse im- 
plying the natural inclination, the natural procilivity or 
the natural gravitation of human mind that way,— its 
tapponata tanninnata tappabbharata. 

The rise of this has been sought to be accounted for 
psychologically by kusalamulata or the moral heritage 
from one’s past, and historically by such a favourable 
combination of circumstances as may constitute the 
khana or opportune moment, i.e., life in a suitable land, 
association with the wise, the right application of one- 
self, and the natural aptitudes resulting from previous 
good deeds 1 . Caircl has carefully examined the weight 
of such historical explanations in the case of the pheno- 
menal spread of Christianity as a conquering faith 2 . 
Here our concern is more with psychology than with 
history. 

To enhance the importance of this impulse, the 
Buddhist Theras have held before us an instructive ac- 
count of the long preparatory course of a gifted evolving 
individual. They trace back the beginning of this pre- 
paratory life to a moment when at the sight of a pre- 
vious Buddha with a large retinue of his followers, his 
great personality, subdued looks, radiant appearance 
expressive of his unexcelled spiritual glow within, 
wonderful self-possession, gentle gait and the like, and 

1 Atthasdlim, , p. 58 ; Cf. Man gala Sutta. 

2 Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, p. 336 ff. 
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the great ovation with which the people gathered to- 
gether to receive him, the heart of an intelligent ascetic 
was at once inclined to render his personal service to the 
Buddha and to form a strong resolve forthwith to attain 
to that state and to have the courage to declare it before 
the great man who blessed him and predicted his future 
greatness. 

We need not go so far as that, since we have from 
Buddha the following psychological -explanation for the 
rise of such an impulse to greatness : 

“Here a certain person is endowed with faith, equip- 
ped with morality, replete with learning, enriched with 
generosity, vested with wisdom. To him the thought 
occurs : ‘Oh ! that it were possible for me to be so re- 
born as to attain to the status of powerful warriors or any 
other higher condition of existence, on the dissolution of 
the body, after death’. It burns his heart, it occupies 
the whole of his thought, makes his mind ponder over. - 
Such a disposition of his and constant pondering over' 
the matter, developed and elaborated in this manner, 
ultimately paves the way for the attainment of his end. 
This is the road, this the path that leads to his goal .” 1 

Please do not go away with the idea that Buddha 
meant to put off the fulfilment of the aim to an indefinite 
date beyond this life, to another existence after death. 
“On the dissolution of the body, after death” was a stock 
phrase of the time, which he made use of to convey the 
truth to the hearer. We have at all events a famuos dis- 
course, in which he has dealt with the same subject at 

. 1 Samkhdruppatti Suita, Majjfiima (No. 120.) 
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length with reference to here and now, to this very life. 
“Suppose, O great king, there were a slave, a hireling, 
rising up earlier, lying down later, doing the bidding, 
working to please, speaking to flatter,— a hanger on the 
lace, and this were to occur to him one day. ‘Wonderful 
it is, marvellous it is, namely, the course and maturity of 
virtuous deeds. Verily this king Ajatasattu of Magadha 
is a man as I am, and what a world of difference now 
exists between his royal state and my menial servitude I 
Suppose I, too, were to perform these virtuous deeds.’ 
And thereafter he were to lead the life of a bhikkhu, 
renouncing the world, restrained in body, speech and 
mind, contented with little, satisfied, and devoted to the 
lonely life of meditation, and the matter were reported 
to you. What would you do then, would you drag him 
back into his old condition of servitude ?” The king re- 
plied, saying, “Certainly not, Sire ! I would, on the con- 
trary, extend to him such honour and hospitality and 
protection as are due to him in that position .” 1 

The impulses arise and vanish leading to many 
vagaries of thought. But here the impulse is called into 
play by a profound sense or feeling of awe and accom- 
panied by a sudden throb of life felt in the entire being 
of the man and a life-transforming thrill of joy (plti ) felt 
in the heart. It is quickly followed by a firm resolve of 
the will, which, in its turn, is followed by an appropriate 
declaration and action. The resolution implies at once 
these two things : self-confidence ( sampasddana ) and 
aspiration or courageous step of the will ( sampakkhan - 

i Reference is to the Samannaphala Suit a, Digha, i. 
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dhana ). It stimulates the motor energy ( viriya ), and 
awakens mental vision, the vivid realisation of the end 
or clear pre-perception of the situation which is going 
to arise, as well as the wisdom of following the particular 
course of life, setting, all doubts at rest— in short, all that 
is implied by the two terms, saddha and panna. 

The firmness of the mental resolve then formed or 
the robust form of the will then called into being is well 
expressed by such words of Buddha as “whether the sky 
be rent asunder or the earth leaves its fixed station” 
(nab harp phaleyya, pathavhri caleyya), “Let my body 
wither when I am on this seat, let my skin, bones and 
flesh be utterly destroyed, I will not move an inch from 
this seat until 1 attain the goal.” 1 The same is enjoind 
on his followers who were to form the resolve thus : “Let 
my skin, nerves and bones dry up entirely, let my body 
of flesh and blood perish away, until my end is attained 
—the end which Is attainable by manly strength, manly 
energy, manly effort, I will not cease to strive.” 2 

I have not as yet told you what made me state that 
the personal religion from Buddha’s standpoint is pri- 
marily a Quest of Truth or the Nature of Reality. With 
Buddha, precisely as with the Upanisadic teacher Yajna- 
valkya, seeking (pariyesana, Sk. esana ), is the essential 

i Lalita-vistara : 

Ihasane susyutu me sanrath 
tvagasthi-mamsarii pralayan ca ydtu 
aprapya bodhirh bahukalpa-durlabharh 
naivasandt kayam etat calisyati. 
a Majjhima, i, p. 481 : kamam taco ca naharu ca oAthi ca 
avasussatu , satire avasussatu mamsa-lohitam , yam tarii 
purisatthamend purisaviriyena parakkamena pattabbam 
na tarn apdpunitvd viriyassa santhanam bhavissati ti. 
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trend of life. To be in life is to seek after something. 
It cannot be that you will be at the same time in life and 
not seeking after something. You will be seeking either 
after progeny, wealth or fame, in short, worldly pros- 
perity and happiness, or after something far nobler than 
that. The question for you and me to answer and decide 
is what to seek and what not to seek, to seek, in the words 
of Yajnavalkya, after the world or after God within us 1 ; 
to seek, in the words of Buddha, after the world which 
is the ground of things contingent or after Nirvana 2 
which is eternally a free state and stands apart and other 
than such a world of ours. 

Before a man faces this great question, his mind 
becomes somehow or other completely upset. This up- 
set state of human mind is not an ordinary event. I 
must ask you all to realise with me the importance and 
seriousness of the situation which arises in human life 
from this upset state of mind. Take the case, for 
instance, first of all, of scientific discoveries. We daily 
see the fall of so many things from certain heights, but 
this passes as commonplace to us all. But Newton’s 
mind was completely upset to notice the fall of an apple 
at a particular moment. How could it be that such an 
extraordinary phenomenon occurred in nature ? And 
in trying to solve the mystery, he came to discover the 
demonstrable scientific truth which he formulated as 
the Law of Gravitation that stirred up the thinking 
minds of the world and revolutionized man’s idea of the 

1 Brhad Aranyaka Up ., iv. 4.22-35. 

2 Ariyapariyesana-Sutta , Majjhima , i., p. 161 foil. 
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structure and functional order of the astronomical uni- 
verse as well as man’s conception of domestic, social, 
political and economic relations. The blueness of sea- 
waters is a commonplace with us. But this very fact com- 
pletely upset one day the mind of Raman and in solving 
the mystery that shrouded it, he discovered a new 
demonstrable scientific truth and formulated a law ac- 
counting for the structure, composition and behaviour 
of the molecules and atoms of matter. 

The fall of an apple which upset Newton’s mind 
led to one kind of discovery in the West. In India, as a 
Buddhist birth-story tells us, the fall of a withered leaf 
from the tree completely upset the mind of Arindama, 
an educated Brahman youth, who forthwith was awaken- 
ed to the fleeting nature of the world and attained to the 
position of a saint . 1 Valmiki’s mind was upset when the 
nisada shot an arrow at the male bird and killed it ins- 
tantaneously when a kravnca pair was at play and the 
outcome of this was his immortal epic called Rdmdyana. 
Similarly king Asoka himself was completely upset when 
he pondered over the after-effects of the aggressive war 
he had waged against Kalinga, and its result was a 
momentous change in his own life along with the grand 
idea of Dhammavijaya or Conquest by Piety. 

We daily come across our path innumerable sights 
of old age, decay, disease and death, but these pass as 
commonplaces. But the very first sight of them com- 
pletely upset the sensitive mind of Siddhartha, and it 
suggested at once to him the question : “What is all this, 

i Sonaka Jatakci, No. 529. Fausboll, Jdtaka, v. p. 248. Cf. 

' the case of king Maghadeva of Mithila. 
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why and how could it be like this ?” It set him seriously 
thinking— What have I been doing, so long ? Being con- 
ditioned by things contingent, am I not following a 
course of life "which leads me into things still more con- 
tingent ? Should I not, renouncing everything of the 
world, seek after that which is not subject to these limit- 
ing conditions of human life and of existence ? No sooner 
had this thought bestirred his heart than he formed the 
resolve to leave worldly life, and he proceeded forthwith 
with the quest of Truth and succeeded in making the two- 
fold discovery of an epoch-making character. 

Thus Buddha came to speak of two kinds of seeking, 
the two kinds of quest, the two kinds of searching : one 
ignoble ( anariyd ), and the other noble ( ariyd .), and said, 
in consonance with the earlier Indian thinkers, that the 
upanisa or way to worldly gains is one thing and that to 
Nirvana quite another. 

The first strong mental resolve to go out in the 
quest of Truth, technically called Pranidhana , presup- 
poses these three things : (i) that the individual form- 
ing the strong mental resolve is conscious enough that 
he is destined to do something great in the world, (2) 
that he is absolutely clear about the aims or ends to 
which to direct all his future endeavours, and (3) that 
he is fully prepared to pursue the end at all costs. This 
act of Pranidhana is essentially an affair or operation of 
the concentrated human will. Behind it was the healthy 
belief to which the Upanisadic thinkers gave currency 
by declaring that the secret of success in life’s pursuit lay 
in the will-power, in the right direction of the will to a 
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rightly conceived end. The first impulsive bent of the 
heart towards an end must assume the form of Sankalpa 
or strong determination of the Will from which the ful- 
filment of the end follows. So they said : “Whatever 
end a person truly’ longs for, comes to its fulfilment from 
the determination of the Will ; fulfilled by that, he 
elevates himself .” 1 

Just as in the case of man’s attainments, so in that 
of the manifestation of diverse forms of the world, there 
lay at the back, as they all thought and believed, the 
operation and direction of the creative will. Though in 
the Bmhmanas, this creative will ( sisrksa ) came to be 
attributed to a personal being, called Prajapati, repre- 
senting the first idea of God or Creator in early Indian 
thought, it is recognized and posited in an impersonal 
form as knmn in the famous cosmological hymn of the 
Rgueda, known as the Nasadiya Sukta. There it is held 
that the process of creation did not start before kdma, 
in which lay the germ of mind or intelligence (mantis o 
relah ), was somehow or other stirred up in the original 
cosmic substance, water, full of potentialities and pos- 
sibilities. The Book of Genesis, which represents the 
same stage of human thought as the ancient Brahmana 
texts of India, derives in the same way the whole of crea- 
tion with its full structure and order from the one and 
the same creative will, attributed to God who alone was 
the moving spirit in the deep enveloped by darkness. 


i Chandogya-Up., viii. 2.10 yarn yam antam abhikamo 
bhavati, yarn kdmarn kamayate' so’sya sankalpad eva 
stimuttisthati, tena sampanno mahiyate, 
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As Buddha tells us in his great discourse on the 
Noble Quest, the quest which starts from the profound 
sense or feeling of dissatisfaction with the contingent 
character or limiting conditions of the world, implies 
the earnest search for something or some state of exist- 
ence where these conditions are not. Thus the very 
search implies an innate belief in its reality and the pos- 
sibility of its attainment. As he has pointed out in the 
Udana, to ask, after once having gone forth in quest of 
that which is unborn, not brought into being, and un- 
dying ( ajatam abhutam amatam ) if any such thing or 
state exists, is to beg the question. Thus the religious 
impulse, which is at the same time philosophical and 
scientific, -leads the trend of life to proceed from the con- 
ditioned to the unconditioned. 

In the case of Buddha, the net result of his noble 
quest is stated to have consisted in a twofold discovery : 

( 1 ) that of the nature of reality in the form of relatedness, 
of which the technical name is Paticca&amuppada or 
Causal Genesis, and (2) that of Nirvana signifying the 
highest religious experience and the spiritual state of 
consciousness gone beyond all its limiting, conditions, 
and freed from all its latent tendencies to drag it back 
into bondage. 

The discovery of the first is aptly compared to the 
chance discovery of an old, buried and forgotten city., 
and the emotions called up by it are likened unto those 
awakened by the romance in the chance-discovery of. the 
buried city. The very word “discovery” implies that the 
thing discovered is not created by the discoverer him- 
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self, it simply means finding it out as if had been there 
all the time and announcing the fact of its existence to 
others for their information. Thus Buddha stated the 
position of the Truth or Nature of Reality as found out 
by him, as well as his own position in relation thereto. 

“In so far as Dharma in the sense of ancient or eter- 
nally, abiding reality ( paumna-dharmasthitiia ) is con- 
cerned, it is a self-regulating order of cosmic life ( dhar - 
ma-niyamata), the suchftess, realness and actuality of 
things ( tabhata , bhutata , satyat.a ) 1 which exists by its own 
right independently of all truth-finders and path-finders, 
which is to say, of all thinkers and teachers, divines and 
philosophers ; only in so far as it signifies the pratyatma- 
dliarmasthitita, its nature is accessible to an individual 
contemplative through intuition at a supreme moment 
of realisation. As thinker and teacher, he simply de- 
clared the Truth with regard to the nature of reality as 
realised by him per se, affirmed it, and pointed out the 
way of . reaching and apprehending it, each individually 
by his or her own efforts. On the basis of that intuition 
or enlightenment was formed the basic concept of his 
thought which, in the sphere of religion and ethics, was 
interpreted, propounded and promulgated as a moral 
law. The path or the road which he discovered was not 
claimed to be new ; it was the one trodden by the En- 
lightened Ones of the past milleniums. The summutn 
bonum of human life and the ideal of human conduct 
and character which he set forth was shown to be in com- 

• X . Cf. such, terms as anandata, and sihitato that occur in the 
I Brhad Aranyaka Up. i, 4.6-y. 
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plete accord wkh die noble experience and life of all 
the great contemplatives and saintly personages of the 
past ." 1 

As for the other discovery, namely, that of Nirvana \, 
Buddha tells us in many places that it is the most enjoy- 
able experience of bliss ( paramam sukham), the highest 
emotional state of consciousness which comes to prevail 
after consciousness gains or regains its ‘free state, getting 
rid of all the mundane desires and pre-conceptions about 
the nature, reality and spiritual value of the world as 
such. - 

. - . • i 

The free state of consciousness ( citta ) necessarily 
presupposes a previous state of bondage, brought about 
by the limiting conditions of life and of existence. Our 
senses, mind and intellect give us but a limited, one- 
sided and interested view of fact, actuality or reality. 
Thus often in stating the truth we either distort fact or 
give expression only to partial or half truths, and the 
result, upon the whole, is a misconstruction and misre- 
presentation. of the fact, which is to say, the nature and 
order of things as it is (yaihdbhutarri ). 

Here, you may pertinently ask whether or no, the 
abiding order of cosmic life which is expressed by Bud- 
dha’s : causal genesis is an all-inclusive reality? If so, 
-does it or does it not include Nirvana in it? If it pre- 
cludes. Nirvana or any other element of experience, 

l Barua; ~/lso!;a and His Inscriptions, Pt. I, Ch. IV ; i Lanka- 

-)j ..... ivatafa Sutra', ed. by Bunio Nunjio, pp.- 143—4.; D* T* 
Suzuki’s transl., pp. 125—6 ; Samyutta, ii, pp. 28, 104 if., 
Kdthavatthu, vi. 1 ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (Home 
.University Library) p. 33, ff." - ”• -.V . ■ 
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material mental, moral or spiritual, it cannot be an all- 
inclusive reality. Further, if it is not all-inclusive, it 
does not deserve the name of reality at all. To be reality 
it must he not only a fact but the whole of the fact, 
known or knowable, actual or potential. 

This created a puzzle and difficulty in Buddha’s 
personal religion, and it divided the Buddhist teachers 
into two sharply antagonistic schools of opinion, one 
maintaining that Nirvana representing the counter-pro- 
cess of cessation was logically excluded from Buddha’s 
Causal Genesis which is concerned with the process of 
becoming. The great Pali scholiast Buddhaghosa who 
has discussed this question, has sought to maintain on 
textual and other grounds that both the process of be- 
coming and the counter-process of cessation are compre- 
hended by the Law of Causal Genesis as formulated and 
propounded by Buddha . 1 But kindly allow me to 
observe that Buddhaghosa did not grasp the logical or 
metaphysical difficulty involved in the matter. 

Buddha’s Causal Genesis, as generally represented 
in the Buddhist texts, is an orderly sequence of the events 
of cosmic life. To quote the words of Buddha, “because 
of birth comes decay and death ; whether Tathagatas 
arise or not, this element stands as the establishing of 
things as effects.” The same as to the sequence, accord- 
ing to law, of other recurring facts of life and of exist- 
ence. If such be the order which works itself mechani- 
cally, unalterably and eternally, and if we all belong to 
this very reality, how can we stand out of and away from 

l V isuddhimagga, Ch. xvii : Panndbhumi-niddesa. 
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it ? How is the escape from the cosmic process of life 
and its accidents at all possible ? To do justice to the two 
central points in Buddha’s personal religion, namely. 
Causal Genesis and Nirvana , we must be absolutely clear 
on the logical relation between the two. 

The most welcome light on this point comes from 
the intellectually gifted early Buddhist sister Dhamma- 
dinna whose views were fully approved and endorsed by 
the Buddha with the remark that he had nothing further 
to add to them. As interpreted by her, Buddha’s Causal 
Genesis admits of two different trends of things in the 
whole of reality 1 . In one of them, the reaction (pati- 
bhaga) takes place in a cyclical order between twq oppo- 
sites (; paccanikas ), such as pleasure and pain (sukha- 
dukkha ), virtue and vice (punna-papa ), good and evil 
( kusala-akusala ). This is aptly termed by Buddhaghosa 
as visabhaga-patbhaga. In the other, the reaction takes 
place in a progressive order between two counterparts or 
complements or between two things of' the same genus, 
the succeeding factor augmenting the efEect of the pre- 
ceding one. This is what Buddhaghosa terms sabhaga- 
patibhaga . 


i From Buddha’s division of human types into onata- 
unnata ( degraded-elevated ), onata-onata (degraded-de- 
graded), unnata-onata (elevated-degraded) and unnata- 
.unnata (elevated-elevated) in the Ahguttara-Nikaya and 
P u gga la-panhatt i presupposes rather three trends : . 

(x) from degradation to degradation, 

(2) from degradation to elevation and vice versa, and 

(3) from elevation to elevation;— For Dhammadinna’s 
views, see Majjhima, i.p. 304 f : Culavedalla Sutta. 
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By the term “world”, as distinguished from Nir- 
vana, we are to understand the first trend in the life of 
reality where we revolve within the cycle of reaction 
between the opposites. Nirvana represents the other 
trend in which the course of reaction lies from strength 
to strength, good to further good, from that to still 
greater good, from pleasure to joy, from joy to gladness, 
from gladness to happiness, from happiness to bliss, from 
bliss to beatitude, from intuitional knowledge ( vijjd ) to 
the feeling of emancipation ( vimutti ), from that to self- 
mastery (yasibhava) or self-consciousness as to the acqui- 
sition of the free state, and from that to the fullest enjoy- 
ment of the bliss of Nirvana. In reply to the question 
as to what follows by way of reaction from Nirvana 
Dhammadinna wisely said that Nirvana was generally 
regarded as the final step in the process of thought in 
order to avoid an infinite regress,— for the sake of pari- 
yantagahanam in her own language. But she has not 
failed to indicate that even if there be any further reac- 
tion, that also takes place in the line and whatever fol- 
lows therefrom will also appertain to Nirvana and, there- 
fore, will partake of its nature . 1 

Thus Buddha’s is not precisely the Heraclitean view 
of change, though, according to both, ‘in the ceaseless 
transformation of all things or the process of becoming 

l Majjhima , i. p, 304 : Nibbanassa pan ‘ayye him pati- 
bhago ti? Accasardvuso Visakha panham , nasakkhi 
pahhanarh pariyantam gahetum, Nibbdnogadham hi 
avuso Visakha. brahmacriyarh, Nib bdnapardyanam nib- 
1 • - ■ banapariyasanath. ■. 
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nothing individual persists, but only the order’,— ‘the 
law of change, which constitutes the meaning and worth 
of the whole.’ It is not unwarrantable for a Buddhist 
who is poetically inclined sometimes to compare the pro- 
cess of change to the current of an ' everflowing river 
( nadisota-viya ) to say with a Heraclitean that a person 
does not step into the same river twice. 

With Heraclitus the process of change means the 
constant transformation of. everything into its opposite, 
the .other being for him eo . ipso , ‘the opposed’, the 

'flux of things being pictured as a ceaseless strife of 
things, which is declared to be the father of things.’ 
‘Change and counter-change run on side by side, and the 
semblance of a permanent thing makes its appearance 
where for a time there is. as much counterchange upon 
the one way as there is change upon the other.” 1 The 
trend of the Heraclitean thought amounts indeed ta 
what is conveyed by the Great Epic dicta stressing the 
fact of a cyclical rotation of pleasure and pain : 

jive.ni parivartante duhkhani ca sukhani ca* 

sukhasyanantarrarn dukhkham duhkhasydnantaram 
sukhamd 

sampasyata jagat sarvarn sukhaduhkhair adhisthitam 

■samyogo xnprayogas ca parydyenopalabhyate .* 

With Buddha becoming is the causal genesis which 
implies the sequence, according to law, of events— 

x Windelband, A History of Philosophy, p. 50. 

2 Mbh., XV. 25, 2i. 

3 Ibid, XV. 25. 23.' . . / 

4 Ibid, XV. 153. 9. ? 
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phenomena, appearances or experiences, that never 

recur in identical forms, but present themselves in such 

* 

similar forms as constituting a metaphysical ground for 
the conception of continuity of the order ( dhamma - 
santati ). Each event is brought about by a conjuncture 
or combination of causal conditions or circumstances 
(paccyasamaggi or samavaya, to use the later Buddhist 
phraseology ). 1 In the process of causal genesis, which 
may be interpreted as the underlying cosmic life or 
moral law, it is as much possible that the reaction (pati- 
hhaga) of pleasure (sukha ) is pain (dukkha) which is its 
opposite, and vice-versa, as that the. reaction of know- 
ledge (• vijja ) is emancipation ( vimutti ), which is its 
counterpart . 2 It is equally possible that the reaction of 
one aspect of good is just another aspect of it, or that of 
the lesser degree of something is the greater degree of it. 
In other words, the process may be conceived either as 
one of a ceaseless strife of opposites, or as one in which 
the counterparts complete each other, or even as one of 
augmenting or intensifying one thing by a similar thing. 
If so, the true aim of combined religious, intellectual 
.and moral efforts is so to direct thought, will and action 
that good may lead to greater good, that to still greater 
good. 

Whatever else Nirvana may be, psychologically 
viewed, it is but a perfectly free state of consciousness 
(ceto-vimuiti, cetaso vimokho), a psychical condition 
under which consciousness feels itself to be entirely free 

j. Atthasalim , p. 58. 

8 Majjhima, i, p.' 304. . • 
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from all obsessions and preconceptions, created by the 
habits of thought. In so far as it implies the ultimate 
feeling of one’s sinlessness or purity of one’s internal 
nature, the experience is psycho-ethical in its character. 
And in so far as it enables consciousness to dive into its 
own depth of being and to fully enjoy the bliss of its true 
state, which is freedom, the experience is spiritual. 

If there be thus at least two main trends of events 
in the life of reality as expressed by Buddha’s Causal 
Genesis , 1 we get certainly a free scope for the exercise of 
our choice between the two. . 

If such be the correct interpretation of the philo- 
sophical position of Buddha’s Causal Genesis, both 
Samsdra and Nirvana may be consistently shown to be 
included in it, both as possibilities in one and the same 
reality. That this was the exact position may be realis- 
ed from the fact that the entire mode or method of reli- 
gious training which was the outcome of Buddha’s per-' 
sonal religion was based upon the second trend, the 
second line of reaction implying the procession from 
good to greater good, from wholesome to more whole- 
some. The rotatory play or strife between the opposites 
is restricted to the Kama or non-Jhanic, non-reflective 
spheres of consciousness. Akusala , the immoral or un- 
wholesome reaction of mind, is given no place in the 
Jhanic or reflective spheres of consciousness and religi- 
ous experience admitting of infinite gradations, though 

i Dhammapala in his Udana Commentary (Siamese Ed., 
p. 35) to the Bodhi Sutt'a, I. 1, rightly says : Bhagava 
Bodhirukkhamule dhammasabhava-paccavekkhana-vasena. 
paticca-samuppadam manasakdsi, 
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for the sake of convenience or scientific purpose these are 
reduced to sixteen of seventeen successive stages of pro- 
gress in’ the life of an aspirant. 

Given these two trends in the order of becoming 
as discovered by Buddha, and clearly held before us as 
such, it is up to us all to decide for ourselves which of 
them to seek and which not to. And here lies the scope 
for the freedom of the Will. Had Buddha’s been simply 
the Heraclitean view of change, compelling us to rotate 
off and on with the cycle of the opposites, the grand 
conception of the progressive path of life aS outlined by 
the Astamdrga, better the Dasamdrga , 1 which emanated 
out of Buddha-jndna, would have been logically im- 
possible. 

Thus we are led to that stage of discussion where 
we may examine the nature of Buddha-ndna or Abhi- 
sambodhi and its psychological bearings on the character 
of the inner faith awakened by it and the development of 
Buddha’s personality. 

Buddha-nana (Buddha’s knowledge) is but another 
term for abhinnd or nbhisambodhi , here the prefix abhi 
implying excelling, surpassing, superseding, transcend- 
ing that which is within the access, reach, experience, 
apprehension, perception, vision or knowledge of the 
-general body of mankind. Call it knowledge, call' it ex- 
perience, call it intuition, call it insight, even call it 
sensing or feeling, if you please. The advent or happen- 

1 Digha, iii, p. 271. B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, 
p. 36 : The Dasamdrga consists in the Astamdrga plus 
nammd-ndyam md sammd-vimutti, Cf. Digha, iii, 291, 
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ing of it takes place in a psychical sphere, on the highest, 
conceivable supramundane level of consciousness, in the 
highest plane of man’s experience, in the most intensifi- 
ed state of mental concentration, in the highest state of 
meditation and in the highest fogic state of trance and 
religious ecstasy. In so far as it gave Buddha a clear 
insight into the nature of truth or reality, that is to say, 
into the causal foundation of cosmic life and morality as 
well as of human thought, understanding or knowledge, 
it was a philosophic or scientific intuition, the content of 
which could be conceptualized and formulated as a 
definite law or laws of becoming. 

But there is a purely religious or spiritual side of 
Buddha’s abhisambodhi. In rising up higher and higher 
in the jhanic process from one level of consciousness to 
another j from one plane of experience to another, accom- 
panied by introspection, he was able to go through, the 
entire gamut of mental life, which enabled him to have 
an insight into the mechanism of mind, the motives or 
.springs of action (Jietu), the nature of consciousness and 
its concomitants and complexes, of which the most re- 
markable outcome was a system of analytical psychology 
forming the scientific foundation of Buddhist ethics. It 
enabled him also to acquire what is called the cetopari- 
ya-ndnam signifying as it does the power of instanta- 
neously or immediately entering into the mind, thought, 
motive or purpose of others, which is a faculty possessed, 
more or less, by all persons of great experience ..and.. suc- 
cessful men of the world. Through the yogic process all 
the instruments of knowing and appreciating are ' puri- 
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fied, sharpened and strengthened. The fleshy ear is sub- 
limated into the divine, the fleshy eye into the divine, 
so to speak. On the purely psychical or mystical side 
the visions dawn on consciousness. The whole past 
history of the man presents itself, as it were, on the 
screen in a cinema show or is reflected as though in a 
mirror. The whole drama of life, its ups and downs, 
according to the destinies shaped by good or bad deeds 
of the individuals, is enacted as if before the eyes. The 
feeling arises all on a sudden that the burden of sin is 
gone and with the obsessions removed lightness or sense 
of relief is felt in consciousness as also in the whole or 
the being. The will is set free. The knowledge arises 
in a definite form as to how the ingress and egress of sin 
take place in man’s nature. The feeling of emnacipa- 
tion from the bondage created by sin, or the innate 
proneness to impiety and immorality arises and settles 
on consciousness. This is followed by the consciousness 
of being free, which in its turn is followed by a purely 
emotional state of self-enjoyment of the free state thus 
gained and the rejoicing over the deep conviction about 
the success attained. 

So far as religious knowledge is concerned, we can 
readily say with John Caird, that it is not arrived at by a 
ratiocinative process of thought or gained a priori. It 
comes direct to consciousness just in a flash of intuition. 
If I term it a psychical or mystical experience, you may 
easily tolerate me provided that you have a little patience 
and forbearance to allow me to tell you what I precisely 
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mean by it. You need not have any prejudice against the 
term “mysticism” in religion. 

Here I can do no better than place before you the 
two handy marks by which William James characterizes 
it,— the marks called ineffability and noetic quality. 
With regard to the first mark of ineffability; he points 
out that the subject of a mystical state of mind defies ex- 
pression. Its quality must be directly experienced. It 
can neither be imparted nor transferred to others. 
Mystical states are more like states of feeling than like 
states of intellect. And with regard to the second mark 
of noetic puality, he observes : “Although so similar to 
states of feeling, mystical states seem to those who ex- 
perience them to be also states of knowledge. They are 
states of insight into depths of truth unplumbed by the 
discursive intellect. They are illuminations, revela- 
tions, full of significance and importance, all inarticluate 
though they remain ; and as a rule they carry with them 
a curious sense of authority for after-time” 1 . 

Buddha, too, characterises the knowledge of things 
that are “deep, difficult to see, difficult to understand, 
subtle and super-excellent”, as that which lies beyond 
the scope of mere logic ( atakkavacara ) and is to be reach- 
ed by the wise, each by himself or herself ( paccattarri ). 
He can speak with authority on the subject because the 
things he speaks of have been apprehended, experienced 
and seen by him. So it is said that Tathagata the Truth- 
finder and Path-finder speaks of things with much autho- 
rity from having apprehended and seen them (janato 

i The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 380 f. 
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passato) / which is to say, from his direct knowledge of 
them . 1 

Wherever there is any original vision or perception 
of truth or of human good, the declaration is verily like 
this. King Asoka, for instance, who was the most en- 
lightened emperor with original vision, said : “What- 
ever I see myself as good, I desire to have it translated 
into action by some definite means.”- 

Thus it is claimed that in the case of Buddha the 
conviction, whether religious, philosophic or moral, is 
born of actual experience or direct knowledge. This 
being the case, doubt or scepticism is set at rest ; it has no - 
place in it. We may doubt everything else but not what 
we have actually apprehended or seen. We cannot be 
sceptical pver our own experience. The sceptic is the 
common enemy of divines and philosophers. Doubt 
darkness counsel. It leaves human mind in a state of 
indecision, making- it oscillate like a pendulum between 
two alternatives, two extremes of thought or of action, 
to be or not to be, to say or not to say, to do or not to do. 

There is no wonder then that the entire psycho- 
ethical system of Abhidhamma which was a ripe fruit of 
the Buddha-knowledge, is designed mainly for the pur- 
pose of combating and completely overcoming doubt, per- 
plexity or scepticism and allied mental concomitants and 
complexes in their various forms and degrees of intensity. 

% Majjhima, I, p. 7 : jdnato a hath passato asavanath kha- 
yam vadami, no ajanato na apassato. 

st S. R. E. I, II : yarn kichi dakhatni hakath turn iclidmi 

. kirhti kamnana patipadayeham duvdldte ca dlabheham . 
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The two great weapons for combating this powerful 
enemy are faith (saddha) and knowledge (panna ), which 
go together, one implying the other, the confirnation of 
the first lying in the second (pannanvayd saddha). Man’s 
personality or assertive, impressive and convincing 
element or factor in a forceful human character develops 
from the inner conviction or confirmed faith in certain- 
ty about one’s position as to truth and purity. 

. . At. this point, we may consistently discuss how such 
a. personality with such a mind, such a vision, such an 
experience and such an’ internal strength, inner convic- 
tion and self-confidence react upon the whole of life. Its 
reaction is nothing but wholesome, beneficial, non-harm- 
ing, friendly, loving, sympathetic, compassionate, for- 
bearing, helping and the like. Henceforth the things 
are seen in a new mental perspective. A new mental 
attitude results from the grand vision of life in its 
entirety and its underlying reality. The things are inter- 
preted in a new way in the light of the new ideal and 
the course of human civilization gets altogether a new 
direction. Discipline, orderliness and decorum in humSr 
conduct and behaviour forming the regulating force of 
human society and other institutions are intended to be 
a thing to grow from within instead of being thrust from 
outside. Stress is laid upon the inwardness than the out- 
wardness of things. Self is declared as the lord of self 
( attd hi attano natho). The state-made law is not defied ; 
it is. just sought to be kept in abeyance. The 
quality of mercy is placed far above mere justice. 
The motive to action is required to be purified to make 
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oneself sure of its wholesome expression and effect. 

The outsiders were struck and deeply impressed by 
the moral rectitude and ethical perfection of Buddha, 
which, in his Opinion, was but the least part of the praise 
that might be bestowed on him . 1 To appreciate the man 
is to appreciate the ideal he stands for. So he said : “He 
who sees the ideal, sees me indeed, -and he who^sees me, 
sees indeed the ideal” (To dhammam passati so mamam 
va passati, yo mamam passati so dhammam va passati ). 

~ Here the man and the ideal become completely identifi- 
ed so that the system of thought or the religious faith 
may be presented either in doctrinal or personal terms 
(dhammadhitthana, e.g., mettd ; satladhitthdna, e.g., 
mettavihari ). 

Buddha’s religion, whether in its Hlnayana or 
Mahayana form, whether in its earlier or later phase, 
stands, as many thinkers say, for the doctrine of no soul, 

. i.e., the unsubstantiality or fleeting nature of mind, 
consciousness as well as the world as a whole, and in 
this respect it differs from the Upanisad doctrine. Jai- 
nism and other religions. 

It is undeniable that the Buddhists themselves have 
unduly exaggerated Buddha’s doctrine of anatman. The 
idea of a changeless reality, is indeed inconsistent with 
both experience and reason : it is an a priori notion of 
being , reached in the sphere of abstract thinking. The 
philosophical position, that “I have both changed and 
not changed”, or that “I have changed in appearance 
only, not in reality” is indefensible. To defend it is to 


j Digha, I, p. 3. 
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be obliged to have recourse to the doctrine of Maya 
or illusion. According to Buddha’s position, whatever 
is in reality or actuality is equally subject to the laws of 
change, of the sequence of opposites or similars 1 . The 
fact of change enables us to conceive and speak of con- 
tinuity or precession (santati). It is not fair to reality 
to say that it behaves in one way with the world and 
in another way with the soul, universal or individual, 
allowing it to enjoy the prerogative of remaining always 
where it is. If we agree with Buddha and Dhammadinna 
that the course of life and of things is fundamentally a 
course of reaction of one thing from another in two series, 
Sarnsara and Nirvana , the question still remains: For 
whose good is religion, whatever it is, really meant ? 

If, as some of the Buddhist thinkers overstress the 
point, Buddha’s thought reduces the individuals and 
things to nothing, extinction or annihilation becomes 
inevitably the goal of human life, from the very sugges- 
tion of which the Buddha-mind always recoiled. From 
the new position made out of Buddha’s Causal Genesis, 
it follows that going away from the 'world simply means 
the change brought about in the trend of life so that the 

j Mr. Jayasinghe acutely observes : “It does seem right 
that if the paticca-samnppdda contains the first two of the Noble 
Truths, then the second two must' come in with the upward 
trend. Dr. Barua’s suggestion has one advantage. It will, re- 
move all grounds, for levelling a charge of pessimism against 
Buddhism. Quite incidentally in these two trends we see the 
foundations of two of the bright lights of modern philosophy. 
For the sequence of opposites is obviously the principle of con- 
tradiction and the sequence of similars the well-known principle 
whereby the quantitative changes give rise to qualitative 
oftes.” 
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course of reaction may lie from the wholesome to the 
wholesome . 1 The most interested part of life is citta or 
mind, 'which is essentially a stream of consciousness. 
We uproot its immoral instincts and impulses, destroy 
once for all its immoral motives and complexes that are 
coloured by them. It is not suggested that the course of 
reaction from the wholesome to the wholesome stops 
anywhere in the life of consciousness itself with the 
attainment of Nirvana. The end is suggested simply for 
preventing an infinite regress in thought. 

Thus I present for your consideration just a few 
salient points of the formative process of Buddhism 
from Buddha’s personal standpoint,— a religion, which 
was destined to become a great force in man’s civiliza- 
tion. Whether you agree with me or not on all the points 
raised, I sincerely hope that this formative aspect of 
Buddhism will not fail to interest you. The farther and 
farther we go away from Buddha, the more and more we 
are apt to lose sight of him from our midst. It is indeed 
from Buddha’s point of view that Buddhism can claim to 
be a religion for all in all spheres of progressive life. 

1 Arguing from the premises that the Buddha himself re- 
fused to attach to the upward trend the prominence which he 
has undoubtedly given to the paticca-samuppada, Mr. Java- 
singhe finds reasons to doubt if the paticca-samuppada. contains 
the Buddha’s views on reality. It will be seen in the Appendix 
to this Lecture that this very premiss is open to dispute. It was 
no fault on- Buddha’s part that the Suttas present just one aspect 
of the paticca-samuppada, namely, that in avijja context only. 
An illustrative formula, avijja-paccayd sankhara , etc. was mis- 
taken by. the Theras for the whole of the law. It is not quite 
correct to say that the upward trend comes into play only when 
a man- becomes an Arahat. The 1 upward trend is the real trend 
of life which we fail to sec on account of a parasitic overgrowth 
of a secondary nature concealing beneath it the primary one, 
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APPENDIX TO LECTURE V 
; THE BASIC CONCEPT OF BUDDHISM* 

Though it may sound rather strange to say that 
every great thinker or true philosopher of the world is 
really a man of one thought, it is nevertheless a truism 
in history. Just as a central idea, called moral, runs 
through an epic narrative interweaving various episodes 
into a unity, so a central thought pervades a whole system 
of thought or of faith built upon its basic concept or 
creed. As regards Buddhism, its basic concept is prati- 
tya-samutpada, a term which has been variously repre- 
sented in English by ‘causal genesis’, ‘dependent origina- 
tion’ and ‘causation’. We need not quarrel over words, 
Let us better try to realize its full philosophic and doctri- 
nal significance as the basic concept of Buddhism in 
general and of Buddhist thought in particular. 

In the Ariya-pariyesana Suita, Buddha tells us that 
the noble quest which had impelled him to pass from 
home into the homeless state of a wanderer or seeker of 
truth happily led him to a twofold discovery, viz., (1) 
that of ihfcpratyayata p ra t i tya-sa mu tp dda, and (2) that of 
nirvana. The discovery meant the finding out of the 

thing or things longed for. That was in Buddha’s case 
the non-contingent, that which is not subject to the limit- 
ing cpnditions of life and existence . 1 

* Although no lecture was delivered on this subject by 
me, the essay is included in the Religion series on the 
ground that it is an outcome o£ the discussions held 
with the teachers and student's of the Vidyalankara 

■ Pari vena and others of -points arising out of Lecture V, 
See also the same in Dr. B. C. Law Volume I. 

x Majjhima, i, p. 161 ff. 
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If thus the claim made be that of a discovery only, it 
stands to reason to premise that the discoverer himself 
does not create the thing he discovers but simply finds it 
out as it is ( yathdbhutam ). Buddha’s discovery is, there- 
fore, aptly compared to the accidental discovery by a tra- 
veller of an old, buried and forgotten city as well as of 
the path leading to it . 1 Hence was his well-deserved 
epithet of Tathdgata meaning the Truth-finder and 
Path-finder . 11 Buddhism which was an outcome of that 
discovery became thus both a way of truth and 
a way of life. As a way of truth it became con- 
. cerned with the thing as it is or the things as they are, 
'and as a way of life, its concern was with the thing as it 
ought to be or the things as they should be, i.e., the ideal 
or ideals of life conformably to the form or forms of 
truth as stated as well as to the nature of reality as dis- 
covered. To be intelligible to human understanding 
and effective as guidance to thought and action the form 
or forms of truth must be either philosophical or scienti- 
fic, logical or psychological. To be inspiring to life and 
appealing to human heart and eflective in their diverse 
expressions, the form of the ideal or ideals must be either 
ethical or aesthetic, literary or artistic, social or political, 
religious or educational, national or international. 

So far as the mental or subjective aspect of the dis- 
covery goes, it is an unprecedented experience with an 

i Samyutta, ii, p. 104 ff. ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism 
(Home University Series), p. 33 ff. ; Lahkavatara-Sutra , 
ed. Bunio Nanjio, pp. 143-4 ; Suzuki’s Transl., pp_. 175-6 ; 
Barua, Asolta and His inscriptions, Pt. I, Ch IV. 

a I accept above English renderings of the epithet offered 
by the late lamented Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
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objective content referring to an existing fact, an actuali- 
ty or reality. This experience has to pass successively 
through three mental modes before it becomes a public 
property as a body of doctrine and discipline ( dharma - 
vinayam ) or a system of thought and faith, namely, in- 
tuitional or mystical, conceptual or apprehensible, and 
achitectonic or systematic. With each mode is connect- 
ed a particular form of mental activity, whether it be 
noetic, ideational or rational, where the prospect of suc- 
cess calls up the emotion of joy ( prili ) and the attain- 
ment of success is followed by the enjoyment of self- 
satisfaction, happiness, bliss or beatitude ( sukha ). The 
experience which is presen tative at the first mode 
becomes representative at the second and expressive or 
presentable at the third. 

According to the Pali scholiast Dhammapala, whilst 
reflecting on the nature of reality the Blessed One got 
hold of the causal genesis in his mind . 1 This may be 
taken to mean that with Dhammapala pratitya-samut- 
pada or causal genesis represents the true nature of 
reality. But in the words of Buddha, the term is appli- 
cable as much to the true nature of reality as intuited as 
to the true nature of reality as conceived and formulat- 
ed ; it is applicable to the same as presented, interpreted, 
expounded, elaborated, elucidated and applied. 

Prali tya-sam utpada as intuited in its presentative 
character is otherwise known as paurdna-dharmasthilitu , 

i Udana Commentary, Siamese Ed., to the Bodhi Sutta, I, ; 

Bliagava Bodhiruklihamule dhamm a-sabh uva-paccavek- 
khana-vasena paticca-samuppadam manasakasi. 
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and it stands for the ancient or eternal nature of reality 
which exists by its own right, independently of the ad- 
vent of the Tathagatas, independently of all inodes of 
knowing and all forms of thought-construction and 
rational interpretation. The same as conceived or for- 
mulated in its representative character is. otherwise 
known as pratyatmadharmasthitita / and it stands for 
the basic concept of Buddhism and Buddhist thought 
as the. unalterable cosmic law. The same as presented, 
interpreted, expounded, elaborated, elucidated and ap- 
plied is known variously by the name of pralyayakdras' 
(causal forms), salyas (truths), and the like, and all of 
them stand for the various architectonics of thought as 
well as the moral law. The ideals of life and action are 
set out* in conformity with the truths as formulated and 
presented, the truths are formulated on the basis of the 
central concept, while the central concept has behind it 
the nature of reality as intuited or experienced. The 
Buddhist creed formula, ye dharmdh hetuprabhavah, 
etc., applies to pratltya-samutpada as conceived, formu- 
lated, presented, interpreted and applied. Regarding 
the paurdna-dharmasUi ititd, the pratyatma-dharmasthitita, 
and the system of thought and faith based upon the 
second, Buddha’s significant statement in the Sarnyutta 
is : “Because of birth, monks, decay-and-death. Whether 
there be an arising of Tathagatas , or whether there be 
no such arising, in each this nature of things stands, this 


l Lankavatara Sutra, pp. '143-44. 

S Vibhahga , Ch. VI, where paccaydkara is used as a subs- 
titute for pafissasamuppMa. 
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that. Concerning that the Tathdgata is fully enlighten- 
ed, that he fully understands. Fully enlightened, fully 
understanding, he declares it, teaches it, reveals it, sets 
it forth, manifests, explains, makes it plain, saying : Be- 
hold ! conditioned by this, that comes to be.” 

In the above statement, Buddha clearly refers to and 
distinguishes between the three successive mental 
modes: 

(1) becomes enlightened or awakened as to the 
nature of reality which exists by its own right— 
a hhisamhu jj h at i; 

(2) formulates with the suggestion therefrom the 
fundamental law of the cosmos, which is to say, forms 
the basic concept of his doctrine— ahhisameti ; 

• (3) states, addresses, sets forth, establishes, discloses, 

expounds, elucidates, in short, presents as a system— 
deikkhati, deseti, etc. 

Pratitya-samutpada as the essential nature of reality 
is characterized in Pali as the elementary datum of 
experience, the standing order of becoming 
fdham matthitatd),. the way of the happening of things 
(■ dhammaniydmatd ), suchness, orderliness ( tathatd ), 
uncontrariness ( aviiathatd ), unotherwiseness ( anahna - 
thatd), background of relatedness ( idappaccayata ). It is 
further characterized in the Lahkdvatdra Sutra and other 
Mahayana treatises by such predicates as vacuity 
(sunyata), realness ( hhutatd ) and actuality, ( satyata ). 
The same set of predicates applies, mulatis mutandis , 
also to pratityasamutpdda as formulated, presented, 
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interpreted and applied, though in a somewhat different 
sense . 1 

The positive thesis of the philosophy of Wagarjuna, 
who is not without reason honoured in the Lahkavatara 
Sutra as the second Buddha, is generally missed. This 
is, however, clearly stated in the two opening verses of 
his Karika. These indicate that Nagarjuna’s primary 
interest was to call attention to the pratitya-samutpdda 
as the fundameital nature of reality which is not capable 
of verbal representations and not apprehensible by the 
intellect, the mode of understanding. It refuses to accept 
all the predicates the intellect can devise, e.g. cessation 
( nirodha ), origination ( utpdda ), annihilation ( Uccheda ), 
cternality (. sdsvata ), singleness (ekdrlha), manifoldness 
( nandrtha ), advent ( dgama ), and egress ( nirgama ). The 
only mental mode of witnessing or being face to face with 
it is intuition, immediate perception, first-hand ex- 
perience or direct vision, all being means within the 
reach of mysticism. The powerful dialectics employed 
throughout his Karika are directed to expose the 
incapacity of all the intellectual and verbal modes, of 
representing that nature of reality as it is, as it exists by 
its own right, independently of all thinkers and all ideal 
constructions. If the last word of Nagarjuna’s dialectics be 
‘be quiet’, it only means the futility of the modes of 
understanding and the expressions of language as means 
of representing and stating that nature of reality, and 
nothing else. The incapacity of intellect and language 

l Vmtddhimngga, ii, p, 518, 
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is not to be used as proof against the objective reality of 
that nature as intuited, witnessed or experienced,— the 
nature of reality to which the Buddha-mind was awake- 
ned and being awakened to which the Buddha felt with 
the deepest conviction that he became supremely en- 
lightened ( abhisambuddho ). The utility of this intui- 
tion or supreme experience is not denied, for therein lies 
the means of stopping all aberrations of intellect and 
getting tranquillity which is the swnmum bonum 
( prapancopasama siva). 

Dr. Satkari Mookerjee characteristically observes : 
“The Sautrantika may rejoin that (his) philosophy is 
the most perfect possible explanation of the objective 
world and is absolutely immune from the logical 
difficulties which are the besetting sins of other realistic 
philosophies. But the justice and validity of this claim 
have been disputed by Nagarjuna and Sankara, who have 
shown in unmistakable language that causation is the 
hidden rock on which the barque of realism has suffered 
shipwreck .” 1 But reading between the lines, one cannot 
fail to understand that here N agar j una’s way of thinking 
is not different from the general Buddhist way. 
Pratitya-samutpada or the essential nature of reality which 
exists by its own right is not the law of causation as 
conceived, formulated and applied. Proceeding from the 
experience with its elementary datum, one may come to 
conceive and formulate the law of causation or dependent 
origination, but one cannot resolve it back into the 
experience itself which occurred once only when it 

i The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Mux , p. iyp 
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occurred and remains nevertheless a point of reference 
to p rat l tya-sam ? i tpada conceived and formulated as the 
law of causation. According to the general Buddhist 
way of thinking, one may proceed from a ' chemical 
combination of all the ingredients used to account for 
the possibility of the preparation of a dish of pudding, 
but one cannot for that reason resolve the taste of the 
pudding, which is something unique, into the separate 
tastes of the ingredients themselves that have lost their 
individualities in course of the cooking. 1 The ex- 
perience which is a momentary affair and never occurs 
twice in one and the same form accounts similarly for 
the possibility of the conception and formulation of a 
law of causation, and the law of causation or the system 
of thought built upon it derives its significance there- 
from, but that does not mean that the experience . is 
restorable from the law itself, far less its elementary 
objective datum which is not an ideal construction, and 
hence deserves the name of an asamskrta dhatu or 
uncreated element of reality. As it is constitut- 
ed, mind can just once peep into the nature of reality as 
it flashes through intuition or mystical experience. 

Now, considered with reference to the noble, quest 
described in the Ariyapariyesana Sutta is the discovery 
claimed to have been made by Buddha, twofold or 
single ? If twofold, are we not compelled to entertain 
the notion of there being two asamskrta dhatus or un- 
created elements of reality, namely, pratltya-samutpada 


l Milinda, p. 63. 
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and nirvana , which is logically absurd P 1 The uncreat- 
ed elementary objective datum of experience must be 
single or unitary. But how is it stated to be double or 
twofold ? Suppose we assume that pratityasamulpdda 
alone is the element of reality, can it not be shown that 
nirodha or nirvana is just a side-issue or an aspect of it P 

Whether we objectively watch cosmic life, or in- 
dividual life, or life of consciousness, we can have just 
momentary peeps or glimpses into it. At the most we 
can have ‘point instants’ or ‘snapshot views’ within a 
limited duration. In the kaleidoscopic or cinematogra- 
phic view, one picture seems to pass away or to appear 
in quick succession or in an order or sequence, while 
just one picture is always present before the eyes that 
gaze on without reflecting or thinking. The impression 
left on the mind of the observer is that of the movement 
of pictures or appeaiances in the continuity of an order 
of change or becoming, in short, of orderliness in a con- 
tinuity of which the first beginning ( pubbakoti , pub- 
banta) and the ultimate end (aparaholi, aparanla) can- 
not be seen and determined. So far as the cosmic life, 
individual life or life of consciousness is concerned, cer- 
tain experiences occur that remind us of those occurred 
in the past and are preserved in memory. But for the 
memory, the experiences that occurred previously would 
be lost or non-existent for ever. If the case be lhat of a 
person continuing to write a new figure on a black board 
with his right hand and to efface the old figure with his 
left, there is present always a single figure before the 

l Kathavatthu, VI, 2, 
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observer and that which is effaced is gone for ever. But 
for the memory the past is past, the present is present 
and the future ( anagata ) is that which is not come, that 
which is yet to be. With regard to the past, the correct 
statement is ‘that it was’ (ahosi), with regard to the pre- 
sent, ‘that it is’ (etarahi paccuppanno) and with regard to 
the future, ‘that it will be’ (bhavissati). 1 . There is no 
other mental mode of describing historically the event 
watched than representing it in terms of the three por- 
tions of time, viz., a past (atUa), a present ( paccuppan - 
na), and a future (anagata), while the event itself has 
nothing to do with these mental modes that introduce 
into it the ideas of sequence, succession and duration, 
and thus relate it to the concepts suggestive of time and 
its reality. As we watch, that which strikes us is the con- 
tinuity of a process of genesis at every juncture (prati - 
sandhi) of which are to be noticed something ceasing-to- 
be aiid something coming-to-be, in other words, nirodha 
and utpada, but the objective datum of experience is 
always the utpanna or something which has come-to-be. 
Something which has ceased-to-be becomes a thing of the 
past, non-existent for us but for memory. We pro- 
ceed from the utpanna dharma to utpanna dharma, the 
ceasing-to-be and the coming-to-be being the mental 
modes of representing the junctures in the process of 
genesis. The observed order of sequence applies to one 
utpanna dharma ceasing-to-be and to another utpanna- 
dharma coming-to-be. One can say, therefore, that the 
notion of cessation is just a side-issue and a negative 

1 PoUhapada Sutta, Digha , i. p. 200 fL 
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aspect of the fact of sequence, either that something 
having ceased-to-be, something ceased-to-be, or that 
something having come-to-be, something came-to-be. 
This indeed is known as the original formulation ( ddi 
naya) of pratltya-samutpdda conceived as the fundamen- 
tal law or mode of happening in the process of genesis : 

(1) hnasmim sati idam hoti, i mass’ uppddd idurp 

uppajjati ; 

(s) Imasmim asati idam na hoti , imassa nirodha 

idarri nirujjhati. 

The first setting, called anuloma-desana , is set forth 
in terms of advent or appearance, and the second, called 
patiloma-desana , is set forth in terms of cessation or dis- 
appearance. 1 In the second Pali Abhidhamma text 
called Vibhahga , as well as in the Sarvastivada texts, the 
praliloma-desa?id is altogether dispensed with and just 
the anuloma-desana , is retained. 2 

In the above formulation of the general law of 
genesis, happining or becoming, the mental representa- 
tion or verbal statement is in terms of sequence between 
two utpanna-dharmas , one ceasing-to-be and the other 
cOming-to-be. If we cannot causally connect or inter- 
relate them, the building up of a system of thought is 
impossible. When we causally inter-relate them in 
thought we make different causal relations out of the 
simple fact of sequence, and take them to subsist between 

1 Udana, I, 1-3 ; Majjhima , i, 262 ; ii, p. 32. 

2 Vibhanga, Ch. VI ; 1 \ C. Bagchi in Epigmphia Indict 
Vol. XI, pp. 194, 199 ; B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism , 
p. 47 ff. 
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the paccayas (causal factors, conditions or circumstan- 
ces) and the paccayupanna-dhammas (causally induced 
states, i.e., effects ). 1 If the causal relation subsumed 
between two successive events .or stages in a process of 
genesis involving the notions of advent and cessation, 
single terms are the convenient devices of thought to 
designate these events or stages. The notion of temporal 
sequence is out of place in the causal interpretation of an 
event, which when it takes place, takes place as a unit 
with regard to time and is to be viewed as a common 
performance of several causal factors and conditions in 
their momentary unification. One may think of 
simultaneity but not of priority or posteriority . 2 If any 
one speaks here of priority, it must be understood in a 
logical sense ( uppada-paccayatthena). 3 A rational 
explanation of the possibility of the occurrence of an 
event, mental or otherwise, lies not in any single efficient 
cause (eka kdrana '), whether it be God or Time or Fate, 
but in a conjuncture of circumstances (paccaya-samaggi, 
samavaya), a view, which is in diffei'ent ways adopted in 
the Samkhya, Purvamlmamsa, Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems of Indian thought. Though Pali scholiast Bud- 
dhaghosa pleads for the plurality of causes ( aneka-hetuto 


1 According to Vasubanclhu, between the samutpdda (i.e., 
hctu) and the samutpcmna (i.e., phalu). Abhudharma- 
kosa, III. 38. 

a This is Vasubandhu’s definition of sumanantara pra- 
tyayah. Abhidharma-kosa, ii. 62 : citta-cailyd acuramd 
samanantarah. 

3 Dliammapada Commentary, i. p, 33. 
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vutti), 1 Buclclhist realism stands really for the unification 
(samnvdya or eklkarana) or combination of causal 
factors and circumstances excluding the idea of mere 
juxtaposition or collocation . 2 The unification or combi- 
nation must be sufficient to produce the result, which is 
to say, enough in itself to account for the possibility of 
the result produced. 

The general law of happening in terms of temporal 
sequence ( tabbhdva-tabbhdvild f with its causal implica- 
tion was sought to be illustrated by a causal scheme of 
life exhibiting the twelve successive stages in the process 
of genesis, each denoted by a single term, anga or nidana. 
The twelve terms ar e avidya, samskara , vijnana, ndma- 
rupa, saddyatana, spnrsa, vedand, trsnd, npdddna , bhava, 
jdti, followed by jard-marana-soka-paridevana-updydsdh. 
The convenient mode of expressing the causal nexus 
between any two successive stages is because of this, that: 
avidyd-pratyayat samskdrdh, samskdra-pratyaydt. vijna- 
nam, etc. Unfortunately this illustrative causal scheme 
represented as a wheel of life (bhava-cakra)' 1 , has been 
mistaken for the whole of pratitya-samutpdda conceived 

1 Atthasalim, p. 59 : sam avaya-sa n k ha to samayo aneka - 
hetuto vuttirh dlpeti, term eka-karana-vado patisedhito 
hoti. .Samavdyo ca ndma sddhdrana-phala-nipphadane 
annamanapekhho. Tasmd eko kattd ndma n’atthi. 

2 Atthasalim, p. 60: sadlidrana-phala-nipphadakattena hi 
thitabliaxm sdmaggi na anehesam samodhdnamattam na 
ca andhdnam dassanarh ndma sadharana-phalam. 

3 Abhidhammattha-saihgaha, Gh. VIII ; Atthasalim , p. 60 : 
assa bhavena bhavo. 

q Adhidharma-kosa, III, 16, 
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and formulated as a general law of happening. The 
illustrative (yadidam ) causal scheme, as its ‘twelve 
terms and eleven links indicate, is suited only to repre- 
sent the common experience of mankind and animal 
world in connection with the biological development of 
an individual and its bearings on the feelings of others in- 
terested in his welfare. If we stop at jara-marana ( decay - 
and-death), the scheme applies only to the biological 
career of an individual from its beginning to its end. 
The three terms, bka, paridevana and updyasd (sorrow, 
lamentation and despair), represent the painful feelings 
of the kith and kin of a person on account of his death, 
and should, therefore, be omitted, as Vasubanclhu has 
clone, while discussing the biological career of an indivi- 
dual qua individual. The continuity of the' biological 
career carries with it the notion of sequence or succession 
of dtmabhdvas, bodily appearances or individual exist- 
. ences within limited durations. Before we proceed 
further with the discussion, we should consider Vasu- 
bandhu’s interpretation of pratitya-samutpdda in the 
Abhidharma-kosa and Yasomitra’s interpretation of the 
same in his A bhidharmakosa-vydkhya. 

Vasubandhu and Yasomitra seem to interpret prati- 
tya-samutpdda, the former tacitly and the latter explicitly, 
under its four aspects, viz., (1) as representing the 
momentary character of all forms in which the nature of 
reality presents itself to experience, i.e., as ksanika-prati- 
tya-samutpdda / (2) as representing the continuity of the 
order of becoming, i.e., as prakarsika-pratitya-samut- 
pada , (3) as involving the idea of inter-relation between 

m 
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cause and effect, i.e., as sdmhandhika-pratitya-samutpdda, 
and (4) as differentiating the successive stages in the career 
of individuals, i.e., as dvasthiha-pratitya samutpada . 1 
According to Vasubandhu, by the causal scheme of life 
Buddha meant the dvasthika aspect, and by the twelve 
terms outlining the same, the twelve successive stages, 
each exhibiting predominance of a particular feature, 
whether it be avidyfi, samskdra, or the like. At each 
stage is to be recognized a particular organic combination 
or development of the five aggregates. 2 

In this architectonic of thought conceived in terms 
of the three portions of time, out of the twelve niddnas 
the first two, namely, avidyd and scniishdra , are relegated 
to past, the last two, namely, jdti and jard-marana, to 
future, and the middle eight, from xnjhdna to bhava, to 
present. The nidanas are classified also under three 
heads, viz., Mesa, karma and vastu. Avidyd, trsnd and 
updddna are to be treated as Mesas, i.e., the mental prdr 
perties or co-efficients that stain or contaminate our 
nature, the nature of consciousness ( citta ). Samskdra 
and bhava stand for harmas or the volitional phases of 
action shaping the destiny or determining the form of 
birth and rebirth. The remaining seven signify vastus 
or loci of klesa and karma ; these stand also for phalas 
or resultants. 3 

Viewed under the dvasthika aspect of pratitya-sam- 
utpada, the process of genesis gives rise to the idea of an 

1 Ibid, III. 25. 

2 Ibid, III. 25: avasthikah Mlesto'yam, prddhdnyattvariga - 
’ . kirtanam. Cf. Atthasdlim, p. 421. 

sj Ibid. Ill, 27, 
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orderly sequence bitween successive atmabhavas or bodi- 
ly appearances within limited durations of life ( addha ). 
The junctures in the connected narrative of a continu- 
ous biography are called sandhis or pratisandhis. Here 
the past existence or episode is represented as followed 
by the present, and the present by the future. So far as 
the past existence is concerned, we are required to take 
cognizance of these two distinctive features, viz., avidya 
and samskdra. Here vidyd and avidya stand for two 
. kinds of knowledge running counter to each other, just 
as two enemies who are both men are hostile to each 
other in their intentions and actions . 1 The term avidya 
does not imply the absence, abhava of vidyd or know- 
ledge of some kind . 2 The real difference between the 
two lies in the fact that the animal instincts and impuls- 
es, sex-urges and lower passions are subservient to one 
kind of knowledge 2 and the higher instincts and impuls- 
es and nobler desires and ideas are led by the other 
kind. Vasubandhu defines the avidya stage as the total 
natural disposition of the animal instincts and impulses, 
sex-urges and lower passions of an individual in his past 
life, and the samskdra stage as the sum total of the effects 
of past deeds of an individual as determining his destiny . 4 

As to the present life, the vijnana stage is the condi- 
tion of the individual just at the moment of conception 

1 Ibid , III. 28 : vidyd-vipahso dharmo’nyo’vidyamitranrit- 

adivat. 

2 According to Yasomitra, vidyayd abhavo ’vidye ti tu 
nabhipreta. 

3 According to Yasomitra, klesair-anugata hi avidya. 

4 A bhidharma-kosa, III. 21 ; purva-hlesadasavidyd, sums- 

harah ptirva-harmaqafy, - 
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and at the inception of organic development. The next 
stage, called ndma-rupa, covers the period of organic 
development, the development of the foetus in the womb, 
prior to the development of the six sense-organs. This 
is immediately followed by the saddyatana stage which 
is just prior to the stage of sparsa in which the organs of 
sense begin to function, bringing the individual into 
contact with the external world and enabling him to 
communicate with and feel interested in persons and 
things other than himself . 1 In the spuria stage the in- 
dividual acquires the potentiality for experiencing 
different feelings. The vedand stage prevails when the 
individual begins to experience certain feelings for an 
object of enjoyment, and it is followed by the Irma stage 
when he conceives the longing for the object during its 
enjoyment . 2 The next is the stage of updddna when the 
individual runs after the objects of enjoyment for obtain- 
ing them. In the bhava stage he begins to perform such 
deeds as may enable him to attain to the desired future 
.• state.® In relation to the future life, the torsnd and upd- 
ddna stages act as the avidyd stage, and, the bhava takes 
the place of the sumskdra. In the scheme of future life 
the jdti stage is just another name for the vijnana and 

i Ibid , III. 21-22: sandhiskandhas tu vijnd- 

nam, namarupatii atahparam prdk saddyatanotpdddt ; tat 
* purvam Irik a-sam gamut. 

8 Ibid., Ill, 22-23 : s pariah prdk sukha-du I) k h d dikarana- 
jnana-saktinali. Vittili prdh maithundt ; trsnd bhoga- 
maithuna-rdginah. 

3 Ibid., Ill/ 23-24. 
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the tenn jara-mamna denotes the stages from the nama- 
rupa to the vedand . 1 

The poetical imagery depicting the avast hika pratl- 
tya-samutpdda as a bhavacakra or wheel of life must be 
handled with caution. If in the order of sequence one 
atmabhdva be followed by another and the second be 
neither the same as, nor quite different from, the first, 
there is no room for the imagery of a wheel, the series 
running as a, a 1 , a 2 , a 3 , a 4 . . . .a n . 

- The imagery comes in only in so far as similar stages 
recur in the same theoretical order of sequence in each 
atmabhdva , and yet we are not to picture to ourselves the 
procession by the analogy of a single wheel in motion, it 
going on rather in a spiral or chain-like movement. 

. Vasubandhu maintains that the above formulation 
of the law of dvasthiha pratltya-samutpada was intended 
to set at rest all doubts as to the past, present and future 
existences of individuals as individuals . 2 The typical 
questions raised concerning the three are : Did I exist in 
the past or not, do I exist now or not, shall I exist in future 
or not, after having been what I am now what I am, what 
shall I become after having been what I am now ? These 
questions as problems are said to have been discarded by 
Buddha in the Sabbdsava Sulla on the simple ground 
that to admit the questions is to beg. the question, i.e., to 
admit the answers suggested in them. Arguing there- 
from one is apt to arrive at one or the other of the fol- 

1 Ibid., Ill, 24. 

2 Ibid., Ill, 25 : puruaparantamadhye§u sammoha-vinivft~ 
taye. 
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iowing six conclusions : that one possesses an entity, that 
one does not possess an entity, that one knows self by self, 
that one knows not-self by self, that one knows self by not- 
self, that there is a soul or percipient within him, and Lhat 
soul is the only entity which perdures through the whole 
series of bodily changes, not itself being liable, to change. 1 

All that Vasubandhu means amounts to saying that 
by the above statement of the law the Blessed One both 
avoided and met the two extreme positions of self-exist- 
ence and self-extinction, in other words, of eternalism 
and annihilationism. To subsume an entity, be it soul 
or spirit, which remains unaffected by organic transfor- 
mations is to take up an arbitrary position in a reality 
where all things change but the soul or spirit alone en- 
joys the imperial or royal prerogative of remaining where 

it is, being always above .'the law. Nowhere in the pro- 

* * 

cess of genesis, in no stage of individual existence, is to 
■be noticed such disparity between one element of reali- 
ty and another, i.e., between matter and spirit, body 
and soul. Wherever there is any bodily appearance or 
individual existence, there is an inseparable combination 
of the five aggregates, all being equally subject to one 
and the same law of causal genesis. But the question 
■ still is— how far will the procession go without coming 
to an end for good ? Does or does not nirvana imply, in 
other words, the total cessation of the process of becom- 
ing meaning the uccheda or annihilation of individuali- 
ty, of a changing individuality ? 

l Majjhima , i, p . 7. . 
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Once we assume that nirvana means the cessation 
of the eschatological process of individuality, there is no 
escape from the charge ol ; annihilationism which was 
always denied by Buddha. If, from the eschatological 
point of view, we say with Ajita Kesakambala, a veritable 
Liarvaka philosopher, that individuality ceases with 
death, and after death a person is not,— it is a bold case of 
annihilationism. Suppose the next man comes and avers 
that to completely get rid of individuality one must 
utterly exhaust the karmic force, which is not possible 
througn the etlort oi one life. Individuality ceases entire- 
ly to he only when a perfect man dies after experiencing 
the iirst state ol trance. The third man pleads for the 
second state' and the ninth man for the eighth, and the 
Buddhist were to come at last to plead for the ninth state 
ol samapatti. Can we defend- any of them against the 
above charge P 1 The Vedanta position is no better if it 
be like this that individual selves become ultimately 
merged in the universal self like the rivers losing them- 
selves in the sea, abandoning their separate entities. 
The Sdnikhya position is worse if it means that when an 
individual reaches the highest conceivable state of per- 
fection, after death his soul becomes separated for ever 
from prakrti or matter, which contains the potentiality 
and possibility for all organic changes, including mental. 
Is this precisely the ultimate eschatological position to 
which we are led by the logical conclusion from the 
trend of Buddha’s dvaslhika pratitya-samutpdda ? 

i. Brahmajala Sutta, under ucchedavada, Digha, i, p. 34 ff. 
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We can well appreciate Buddha when he took 
Bhiksu Svati to task for construing his philosophic 
thought as implying that vijnana alone runs from exist- 
ence to existence through the entire series of embodi- 
ments. By vijnana Svati obviously kept in view the Upa- 
nisadic vijndndtman or soul made up of a mass of intelli- 
gence fvijndna-ghana) 1 or bare consciousness. But the criti- 
cism put into the mouth of Buddha goes to show that the 
word vijndna was taken , to mean sense-cognitions and 
not that because of -which these mental acts and develop- 
ments are possible, i.e., the bhavanga citla or dlaya- 
vijndna,— the life-continuum, the individuated consci- 
ousness. 2 Even if Svati’s vijnana were taken in this very 
sense, he could not be absolved from the guilt of mis- 
representation. There is nowhere this suggestion that 
vijndna or cilia alone can exist apart from being a com- 
ponent factor in some form or other of the organic unity 
of the five aggregates. 

We can similarly appreciate that in the Khandha 

Sarnyutta Bhiksu Yamaja is severely criticised for having 

given out that as he construed Buddha’s doctrine, it 

meant the cessation of the process of individuality of an 

Arahant with death. To put it in his own words, 

“on the dissolution of the bodv a ksindsrava becomes 

/ • • 

annihilated as an individual, after death he is not (i.e., 
does not evolve futher).” The stereotyped Buddhist 
arguments employed to bring the upholder of the wrong 
opinion to a right way of thinking are to these three 

1 Brhad Aranyaka Up., V, 5. 13. Note that prajiidna and 
vijnana are used as variants. 

? Majjhima, i, p. 256 ff. 
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effects : (i) that none of the .five aggregates as con- 
stituents of an individual existence is a permanent entity; 
(2) that in no stage an individuality is identifiable either 
with a single aggregate or with a sum total of all the five 
aggregates; and (3) that no individuality in any of its 
stages is conceivable apart ( nnnatra ) from the five 
aggregates, 1 

By the illustrative formula, because of avidyd, 
sarnskdra, because of samskdra, vijndna, etc. just one 
aspect of avaslhika pratitya-samutpdda is sought to be 
brought out. Viewing in the light of this particular for- 
mula, we are to picture to ourselves an orderly sequence 
of the' various stages of individual life whir avidyd, 
samskdra etc. aa their distinctive features. In Theravada 
Buddhism, this formula is supplemented by another, 
namely, because of the cessation ( nirodha ) of avidyd, 
the cessation of samskdra, because of the cessation of 
samskdra, the cessation of vijndna, etc., to bring out 
another aspect of the same. Viewing in the light of this 
second illustrative formula, we are to picture to ourselves 
an orderly sequence of the various stages of individual 
life with avidyd-nirodha, samskdra-nirodha, etc., as their 
distinctive features. The nirvana stage is to be reached 
when there takes place a complete cessation of avidyd 
as well as of the instincts, impulses, passions and desires 
le'd by it (avijjdya asesa-virdga-nirodha). Considered 
from this point of view, nirvana, which is held out as the 
summum bonutn of life, is negatively characterised as a 

1 Read C. D. Chatterji’s excellent paper, A Point of Dis- 
tinction in the concept of Khandha in Buddhism, in 
Blulrata-Kaumudt, i, p. 161 ff. 
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state implying the exhaustion or extinction of all asravas> 
the complete cessation of nvidyd and of duhkha. This 
has led many a critic of Buddhism, particularly John 
Caird, to think that Buddhism offers us but ‘a heaven of 
nothingness’ as the goal of life, which is to say, that in 
Buddhism the world has - arrived only at. a negative 
result . 1 This is undoubtedly due to the sequential sett- 
ing of the stages of life in terms of nirodha and ksnya, 
instead of in terms of saimtdaya and pdripiiri. 

In point of fact, whether such a setting be in terms 
of one or the other, behind it is the reality of causal 
genesis, the trend of life running through the successive 
stages of development. Neither the course of cosmic life, 
nor that of individual life, nor even that of the life of 
consciousness is negated thereby : it is, on the contrary, 
posited. By negating it, we render the significance of 
all such causal settings and thought-schemes of existence 
and of life and experience nugatory. The negation of it 
means the denial of the factual reality existing by its own 
right on which these must have their bearings in order 
to be significant both in thought and in the life of 
efforts. 

To understand Buddha’s real trend of thought one 
may do no better than to take clue from its various 
mfifikds or architectonics. According to one of them, four 

j The popular prospects of an eternal and everlasting life 
of bliss and glow in a paradise as held out by HInayana 
Buddhism in the Buddhakhetta (Buddhavamsa), by 
Mahayana Buddhism in Sukhavatl (Sukhdvatvoyvha), 
and by other religions in the Vaikuntha, the Heaven, 
and the like should not be brought in to bear upon the 
present discussion. These must he relegated to the realm 
of poet ic fancy. . 
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are the express or implied aims of a life of efforts, namely, 
the stoppage (lit. non-production) of the appearance of 
those s i.nful and unwholesome states that have not as yet 
arisen, getting rid of such states that have already arisen, 
the inducement of those wholesome states that have not 
as yet arisen, and the preservation, non-confusion, 
augmentation, increase in magnitude, development and 
fulness of such states that have arisen . 1 Here the first 
two aims relate to niroclha or ksaya and represent its 
two modes, and the last two relate to samudaya and 
denote its two modes. Does it not follow from this way 
of stating the matter that the aim, upon the whole, is the 
fulfilment (paripuri) of all the higher possibilities of 
life ? The question of negation arises only when we 
think of getting rid of and guarding against those 
diseased states and future diseases that stand in the way 
of the healthy development of life and its progressive' 
course. 

But we must also consider here the implication of 
two other architectonics of Buddha’s thought. Going 
by them, we are to adopt two different modes in classify- 
ing the living individuals, one complementary to the 
other, one in which the individuals are assumed to be 
stationary, i.e., at rest, and. the other in which they are 
taken to be changing, i.e., in motion. According to one, 
they fall into these four classes : elevated ( unnata ), 
degraded (avanat-a), both elevated and degraded (i.e., 
elevated in one sense, some respects and degraded in 
another sense, other respects), and neither elevated nor 

j These are known as catidro sammappadhdnd. See San- 
giti Suttanta , Dighe, iii. p. 22 1 . 
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degraded. According to the other. Which is really 
Buddhistic, they are to be classified as degraded-elevated 
( avanala-unnaia ), degraded-degraded (avanaia-avanata ), 
elevated-degraded ( unnata-avanata ), and elevated- 
elevated ( unnata-unnala ). 1 Accordingly the individuals 
may be judged either as degraded though they appear to 
be at the present moment, they are tending towards 
elevation, or as not only degraded now but also proceed- 
ing headlong towards degradation, or as elevated though 
they be now, they are tending towards degradation, or 
fourthly, as not only elevated now but also proceeding 
towards further elevation. Is it not evident also from the 
second classifiication that the aim of Buddhism is to lead 
life from elevation to elevation by arresting its course 
from degradation to degradation ?- Is the emphasis laid 
here on the negative, or the positive aspect of the results 
of life’s efforts, . the passage of life from stage to stage 
being always the nature of reality behind all resulting 
efforts ? To do justice to Buddha’s balanced mind and 
comprehensive view, one can say that in his thought 
schemes and methods of training, the emphasis has been 
equally laid on both the aspects. 

1 Puggala-pahhalLi, iv. 20. 

2 This trend of Buddha’s thought goes against Stcher- 
batsky’s forceful opinion (The conception of Buddhist 
Nirvana, p. 29) that “the moral law conduces through 
a very long process of evolution the living world into a 
state of final quiescence, where there is no life, but some- 
thing lifeless or inanimate. In this sense the Vaibha- 
sika outlook resembles the materialism of modern 
science.” For the modern scientist’s view, cf. Julian Hux- 
ley’s Essays of a Biologist , first and last chapter (Pelican 
Series). 
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. - The Pali or’ Theravada illustrative formula is 
•mostly two-armed ( anuloma-patiloma ) and rarely one- 
armed (anuloma ) ; the Sarvastivada formula is invariably 
one-armed (anuloma), precisely as in the Vibhanga, Ch. 
VI. Whether one-armed or two-armed, the formula 
betrays the mental preoccupation about the general 
run of life under the sway of avidyd and trsnd. Under 
the aspect of cessation, too, it suggests the mental 
preoccupation about the stoppage of the unwholesome 
and the elimination of the troublesome factors, in short, 
negative results of life’s efforts. In the Vibhanga 
chapter on paticca-samuppdda alone, w x e have specimens 
of different causal formulas ( paccuyakaras ) including 
those applicable to the course of life that starts from 
kusala-mulas. Here too the application of the law of 
causal genesis to the progress of higher or better life on 

the lokoltaru level of consciousness is barely indicated.’ 
It is dearly shown that if a course of life starts from a 

kusala-miila , the play of avidyd , trsnd, and upuddna has no 
place in it, in each series prasdda, i.e., sraddhd (serene 
faith) is substituted for trsnd and adhimoksa (strong 
bent of mind) for upuddna. Prasdda or sraddhd implies 
faith or belief in better states of existence and their 
realizability through right-directed efforts, etc., and 
samyuk drsti , translated by ‘right view', whether lauhika 
or lokoltaray is rooted in it. 1 ' In that case, samyak 

1 I am greatly indebted to my esteemed cousin Mr. 
Birendra Lai Mulsuddi, author of the Abhidharmdrtha- 
samgraha for drawing my attention to this. 

2 See Maha-callalisa Suita, Majjhima, iii. p. 231. 

3 Saddhd-mulikd sammaditthi , Sumangala-vilasinl, i. p. 231. 
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sahkalpa, translated by ‘right resolve’, whether laukika 
or loko tiara , may be taken to be rooted in adhimoksa. 
Unfortunately for Buddhism, it has nowhere been 
clearly shown what Lhe illustrative formula of avast liika 
praUlya-samuLpuda should be to seL forth the procession 
of Uie better stages of life thaL start from vidyd. The 
series from vidyd to vedanu, running like that from 
uvidyd to vedanu , its continuation may be outlined by 
the following terms ; .scan yak drsLi, samyak sankalpu } 
samyak vdk } samyak karindnlUj samyak djiva , samyak 
vydydma, samyak smrii , samyak samddhi , samyak jhdna , 
samyak vimukti,' 

The causal concatenation from samyak drsti to sam- 
yak vimukti will not be denied because Lhe causal links, 
sum mtddiu ii i-paccayd sum mdsankappu , sammdsaukappa- 
paccayd sammdvdcd , etc., are met with in Pali literature, 
l he dilhculty lies with the proposed causal series con- 
necting vijjd with sank hard, . . . phussa with vedand. 
The objection may be raised that no sankhdras can fol- 
low from vijjd. This is valid only if we view the matter 
in the context of avidyd in which Buddha’s doctrine 
of causal genesis is presented in the Pali Nikayas. In 
this context the samskdras are rightly taken by Buddha- 
ghosa as those belonging to the three lower, levels of con- 
sciousness called kdma, rupa and ariipa (tebhumika 
sankhdrd). So when we say that no samskdras will fol- 
low from vidyd (higher knowledge), we mean those 

1 Digha, iii. pp. 291 ; B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism , 

p. 36. 
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sairiskaras which belong to the three lower bhumis. And 
when we say there will no longer be any rebirth, we mean 
that there will not again be a degradation of our nature 
to compel the citta to find itself back in the avidya con- 
text. To exhaust the possibility of such degradation of 
our nature is the laudable aim of the progressive path 
taught by Buddha, and certainly not to stop the course 
of elevation from higher to higher forms. 

In the progressive course of life which proceeds 
from health to health, from wholesome to wholesome, 
one may notice a twofold process of nirodha, namely, 
apratisanikhya (natural, temporary) and pralisanikhyd 
(through knowledge ). 1 When the kusala states prevail, 
say, during the rupu and arupu dhyanas, the akusala 
states cease to be present then in consciousness, but these 
may make their appearances after the dhyana periods 
are over. Thus there are chances of lapses or recurrenc- 
es, though noL in identical forms. The prescribed course 
of training is intended, therefore, to exhaust these un- 
happy possibilities, to eliminate these chances. We reach 
the nirvana stage when these possibilities are completely 
exhausted and these chances are entirely eliminated. 
Thus the fulness of life reached through the progression 
of wholesome stages and the thorough elimination of 

i Abhidharma-kosa, 1, 6 : Pra tisumkhya-ni rod h o yu visam- 
yogah prlhtik prlhak. Ut puddly an ta-vigh n o'uyo nirodho 
’pratisamk hyaya. See for other definitions of these two 
nirodhus Sutkari Mookerjee’s The Buddhist Philosophy 
of Universal Flux , pp. 5, 101, 244-46, 248-49, 253. 
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obstacles on the way by means of two kinds of nirodha 1 
may be taken to meet at a point, which seems to haye led 
Nagarjuna to hold that the ultimate reaches ( kotis ) of 
samsdra and nirvana are the same 2 . But how far will 
the process of life go without coming to an end ? 

If negatively nirodha and positively pdripuri be held 
out as the final goal of life’s efforts, the highest conceiv- 
able state of perfection reached by Buddha or any other 
man, does it follow from Buddha’s doctrine of pratitya- 
samutpdda that there is such a finality ? Does the record- 
ed history of rtien bear testimony to that ? I would say, 
No. It is negatived by the evidence of history. Theoreti- 
cally only nirvana or fulness of life is the finality. His- 
tory attests that there was a time when nirvana or 
vimoksa was' claimed to have been realized through the 
first rupa-dhydna and during the first samdpatti. World 
progressed and subsequently this was found to be wrong. 
It came to be claimed that some one else realized it 
through the second rupadhydna and during the second 
samdpatti. Proceeding in this manner, and already be- 
fore the rise of Buddhism, the- claim was made in favour 
of the eighth samdpatti. This, too, was declared by Bud- 
dha to be inadequate, and he came to base his claim on 
the ninth samdpatti. Thus the number of samapattis 

1 The utility of apratisamkhyd-nirodha lies in presenting 
the rise of the hindrances that have not arisen, and that 
of pratisamhhyd-nirodha in getting rid of those which 
have arisen. Cf. Satkari Mookerjee, op. rit. 

g i.e., yd Jioti niivdnasya sd koti samsaranasya ca, 

m 
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swelled up from one to nine as well as the number of 
vimoksas J If the number could go up from one to nine, 
why should it not be that like the growing number of 
planets, it will increase from more to more with 
each fresh realization or discovery ? Then, again, we 
are not to think, when we speak of the number of planets, 
only of one solar system. Even assuming for argument’s 
sake that under the present condition of human beings 
belonging to our planet the state of perfection reached 
by Buddha was not the penultimate but the very ulti- 
mate one, it does not follow from it that there are not 
still better conditions of beings elsewhere in the uni- 
verse. The uttaritara slogan of Buddha, precisely like 
the pardlpara slogan of the Upanisads, is inconsistent 
with any claim to finality, unless it be a finality so far, a 
finality hitherto known and recognized as such. Just as 
in a numerical series, i, 2. 3. 4,. . . .11, the n remains 
always the theoretical finality, the same as to nirvana 
which is held before us as the final goal and which is 
bound to recede like an ever-retreating horizon as we 
advance towards it. 

One more question still remains to discuss. How 
is it possible to turn the avidyd series of dvasthiha pratl- 
tya-samutpdda into a vidyd series, if vidyd and avidyd be 
diametrically opposite in. fact ? They are mutually con- 
tradictory as logical terms, no doubt. But, in fact, 
avidyd, as we saw, does not imply the absence of jndna or 
knowledge of some kind. Just as two contradictory logi- 

I Prrdtmajfda Suita, Dtgha, i. p. 36 ff. : Digha, iii. p. 262. 
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cal terms, red arid not-red, comprehend together the 
whole universe of discourse regarding the subject of 
colour, so vidyd and avidya (not -vidyd) may be shown 
to comprehend together the whole universe of discourse 
regardirig knowledge. Avidya as a kind of knowledge is 
based upon a certain reading of the situation of life or 
the nature of reality, which impels us to follow the 
so-called normal com'se of life guided by our natural 
instincts and impulses, sex-urges and worldly desires and 
passions that serve only to degrade our nature. Vidyd as 
another kind of knowledge is based upon a different 
reading of the situation of life or the nature of reality, 
which inspires us to change the direction of life and 
thought, to follow a different course of action which is 
calculated to elevate our nature . 1 

But Vidyd may also be regarded just as a self- 
conscious stage of avidya, here the two terms standing 
respectively for that which is brought into clear recogni- 
tion and that which is not. A person, for instance, is na- 
turally good and pious but does not know that he is so and 
why he is so. He is then in the state of avidya. Subse- 
quently he becomes self-conscious and knows not only 

i Cf. Mundaka Up., i. 1-2, according to which m>idyd= 
aparavidya and vidyd=. pardvidyd. The former is concerned 
with things perishable, i.e., worldly, and the latter with Brah- 
man. the imperishable being. I11 the Isa, avidya meaning 
the normal run of life based upon the procreative institution of 
marriage is treated as means of preventing physical discontinui- 
ty, and vidyd meaning the leading of chaste life, the practice. of 
austerities and the pursuit of higher knowledge as means of 
realizing the immortality of soul; avi/iyayd mrlum tirtvd, vidyayd- 
mrtam amid a. t - 
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that he is good and pious but also why and how he is so. 
He is then in the state of vidyd. Going by Buddha’s dis- 
course in the Agganna Suttanta , we are to understand that 
the virtues that are perceivable in men when they live as 
children of nature become the ethical possessions of the 
best of men through a life of earnest effort. This- is evident- 
ly the distinction Dhammadinna sought to make between 
avulyd and vidyd when she premised that vidyd follows as 
a counterpart ( sabhdiga-patibhdga ) from- avidyd and 
avidyd in its turn from upekkhn . 1 


^ ^ Sutta, x, p, $504. Accor dins- to 

Buddhaghosa, upekkha pana andhakardbhibhuta ducL- 

d bMvo aVl] ' ]i 7 P l Uldisd vd U ten >ettha sabhdga-pati- 
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LECTUkE Vi 

BUDDHISM AS AN INSTITUTIONAL RELIGION 

In the preceding lecture I tried to give you a definite 
and clear idea of what I understand by Buddhism as 
Buddha’s personal religion. Buddhism from this stand- 
point was presented to you as a religion of which the 
main foundation is faith (. saddha ) seeking and finding 
its confirmation in knowledge (pan fid). The noble quest 
of truth, as I sought to show, is the most fruitful activity 
called forth by the first religious impulse to man’s great- 
ness and discovery and sustained throughout by faith. 
Thus in its centre is the search for truth, and not worship, 
in which lies the essential feature of an institutional 
religion based more or less on the element of bhakti or 
devotion. 

As distinguished from the personal religion taken 
in this sense, the institutional religion insists, more or 
less, on the self-surrender of the human spirit to the 
divine. So far as the inventive or creative aspect of 
Buddhism as Buddha’s personal religion is concerned, 
nothing is perhaps truer to say than that Buddha is 
the only Buddhist in the world. I had occasion, never- 
theless, to suggest that there is in varying degrees 
room also for the play of personal religion in the institu- 
tional. This admitted, there is no logical difficulty in 
understanding the possibility of transition of the one 
into the other. I am concerned, therefore, to invite you 

# Tin's third lecture of Religion series was delivered at 
Colombo under the auspices of the Bauddha Sahitya 
Sabha. 
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in the present lecture to examine with me, however 
briefly, the process and nature of the transition of 
Buddhism as Buddha’s personal religion into Buddhism 
as an institutional religion from the point of view of his 
disciples and lay followers. 

1 may begin by defining Buddhism from the insti- 
tutional point of view as Buddha-Bhagavatism (Deism), 
just as Jainism may be defined as Jina-Bhagavatism, Vais- 
navisrn as Visnu-Bhagavatism, Saivism as Siva-Bhaga- 
vatism, Saktism as Sakd-Bhagavatism, Christainity 
as Christ-Bhagavatism and Islam as Allah-Bhaga- 
vatism. Buddhism is that form of Bhagavatism 
which derives its traits from the contemplation of the 
attributes of Buddha as Bhagavdn.—a. form of devotional 
faith of which the distinctive character is moulded by 
the personal religion, life and teaching of Buddha as 
known, understood and appreciated. Worship is in the 
centre of Buddhism precisely as in that of other institu* 
tional religions. Worship implies a relation between 
the worshipper and the worshipped. 

Worship in itself is an act, an act of offering, which 
serves as the mode of expression of the religious senti- 
ment of the worshipper. Through it the worshipper 
seeks either to approach, or to rank and unite with the 
worshipped. The worshipped one stands as the highest 
object of adoration to the worshipper. Through saluta- 
tion, adoration, gifts, prayers, hymns, rituals, study, 
meditation and discussion, the' worshipper seeks to 
realise and magnify the glory of the worshipped. The 
religious feeling of the worsf upper is that there is no 
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offering which he can make is really worthy of or 
sufficient for the worshipped, or that there is nothing of 
beauty and value which he should not give away in the 
name of the worshipped. Thus the worshipper is inclined 
to sacrifice everything he has of any value and worth, 
and when he has nothing else to give, he ends by offer- 
ing himelf, leaving everything for the sake of the 
worshipped. Call it self-dedication, call it self-sacrifice, 
call it self-surrender, the implication is the same. 

The domestic relations, such as those between 
teacher and pupil, father and son, brother and brother, 
husband and wife, lover and espouse, friend and friend, 
comrade and comrade, king and subject, master and ser- 
vant, serves as different modes of conversation or com- 
munion between the two. These modes, taken singly, 
may suit the worshipper of a particular temparament, or 
they may be made use of successfully by one and the 
same worshipper. 

As Ladd points out, the philosophical significance 
of conversations lies in the fact that the existence or 
reality of the person or thing spoken to is tacitly implied 
or taken for granted. It goes without saying that the 
speaker himself believes in his own existence as an 
individual ( ahnabhava ). If we, for instance, say, “O 
mind ! how long will you keep me in this state of woe 
and suffering !”, wc do not doubt at the moment the 
reality of mind; we affirm its reality. Thus in positing 
the reality of both, the speaker moves all along in a 
world of duality. This is precisely the position of 
Vaisnavism in which the devotee is prepared to live 
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always for the sake of his Beloved provided that he is' 
allowed to feel a separate identity, that he is not required 
to merge or lose his own individuality in the Beloved. 

I am aware that sraddha and bhakti are not infre- 
quently employed as synonyms in the daily language of 
m,an. But to understand the real distinction between 
the religion of Sraddha and that of Bhakti as such it may 
suffice to bear in mind that in the former, bhakti or 
devotional feeling is given the lowest place ; in the 
latter, their relative positions are reversed. In the for- 
mer, faith in the sense of religious conviction bom of 
knowledge is evaluated as the culmination of the devo- 
tional feeling, while in the latter devotion ending in 
complete self-surrender, is regarded as the consummation 
of faith or accepted belief. The fact is that the same 
term is used in two different senses in the two systems. 

In the religion founded on sraddha, bhakti is re- 
garded, e.g., by Buddha, as that religious feeling which 
is in its essence but a domestic affection or sentiment of 
love (gehasita-petnam). In the religion founded on 
bhakti, sraddha is treated as a selfish motive in worship 
for worldly gains and as such it does not come up to the 
devotional ideal of love for love’s sake. 

Without going into the merit of this conflict of 
ideas, I may simply point out that the difference between 
the two systems is really the difference between the man- 
ly spirit and manly energy on the one hand, and the . 
womanly affection and submission on the other, which 
is to say, between the eternal man and the eternal woman. 

It is not, therefore, held without reason that a devotee is 
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rather a woman than a man. . “If thy soul is to go to 
heaven”, says Cardinal Newman, “it must be a woman.” 
But there are different types of institutional religions, 
some leaning more towards the manly faith, and some 
towards self-surrender. Through bhakti the mass reli- 
gion seeks not only to vindicate itself hut to establish its 
superior worth. Buddha characterized the mass religion 
of his time as consisting in Devadhamma, Deva-worship, 
which is just another word for Devavrata or Devaydga. 
Accordingly the Deva-worshippers are called vaiikas, 
devotees, the keepers of religious vows, this religion con- 
sisting chiefly in the taking and keeping of vows to a 
deity, whoever or whatever the deity. This demand- 
ed a definition of Deva or Devat.fi from the cultured. As 
defined by Buddha, they are deities to them to whom 
they are objects of veneration : ye yesam dakkhineyya 
le tesarn devatd .* The very same definition was offered 
by the great Indian- grammarian, Panini, in his aphori- 
sm— sa’sya devatd, ‘the deity as his . 2 Both the definitions 
imply that just as a person is known by the company he 
keeps, so a person is known by the character of the deity 
he worships. It is as good to say with the Old Testament 
that God had created man, ‘in His own image, after His 
likeness’, as to say with Voltaire that man had created 
God in his own image, after his likeness, the only differ- 
ence between the two being that one is theistic and the 
other, deistic. In popular belief every god or goddess, 

1 Culla Niddesa, sub voce deva. 

2 Panini, iv. 2, 24 . 
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nay, every conceivable form of the Deity is a personal 
being, while in the interpretation of the cultured, every 
god or goddess means but a living form of the ideal to be 
approached. But whether the idea of the Godhead is 
theistic or deistic in its origin, when approached by the 
body of worshippers, its purpose is deistic. 

The multiplicity of things around us, the diversity 
of creation, the glaring instances of social inequality and 
injustice give rise to a serious problem in human mind, 
whether or no this multiplicity or manifoldness of things 
may be reduced to a unity, whether or no there is any 
intelligent being to account for the wonderful harmony 
which is suggested by the diversity of creation, whether 
or no there is any underlying moral order accountable 
for a consistent explanation of happiness and misery of 
individuals, as well as for apparent social inequality and 
injustice. As a Vedic seer observed, the sun delights 
men with rain in season, the tempest-clouds infuse life 
into the earth in the form of rain, and various kinds of 

fire reanimate the heavens. The clouds arc formed bv 

/ 

wafer. From the clouds wa ter descends in streams. The 
multiple principles of things are traceable in one anti 
the same cosmic matter, and yet we are to confess— “Wind 
thing I truly am, I know not clearly : mysterious, falter- 
ed in my mind I wander.” If we are all from the same 
primitive substance of which the sun, lightning and fire 
are composed, if the sun be the germ and creator of the 
universe’, still the question remains— ‘What is that abid- 
ing element which, manifested in the form of the un- 
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born sun, establishes and upholds the world-system ?' 
The general trend of the ancient religious thought of 
India may be shown to have been ‘towards the idea of 
the single, absolute and self-subsistent principle which 
is infinite in the sense of inexhaustible power and to- 
wards the view that all finite things and products of the 
self-evolution of correlated factors of one universal 
system and plan, and that the world therefore is a unity’. 
Although Rsi Dirghatamas did not know himself what 
that unity or single principle is, he was this much certain 
that it was to one and the same reality that the sages gave 
many a name. They called it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan. 
They called it sometimes Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, 
Garutman. On the fruit-bearing tree of life the Vedic 
seers noticed the opposite behaviour of two birds, one 
eating fruits, the other not eating but silently reflecting 
only. The religious feeling inherent in man’s nature 
craved for a Deity on whom to wait with offerings : 
kasmai devaya havisd vidhema t 

The eagerness to know and the eagerness to worship 
continued. It was held in the later Indian thought, as 
embodied in the older Upanisads, that we are out to seek 
the ground of our immortality, reality and eternality in 
God within us, who is at the same time the God in the uni- 
verse ; he is the smallest of the small and the greatest of 
the great. He is far beyond the reach of virtue and vice, 
our social justice and injustice. And it is opined : “All 
the books of knowledge speak of His supreme state, all 
penances carry the message about it, and aiming at it, 
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indeed, man lives the holy life, the life full of virtue and 
chastity.’ 1 

This is indeed the general Hindu view which found 
its most emphatic expression in the late mediaeval logical 
treatise called Nyayakusumanjali: It tells us that the 
savants speak of the way to salvation,— to svarga (deliver- 
ance in this life) and Apavarga (final deliverance after 
death). It is in this connection that the necessity arises 
to ascertain the nature of the Supreme Being, the 
highest object of worship. It is with an eye to the under- 
lying intelligent purpose or teleology of the world as a 
whole that the Upanisads speak of Him as the supreme 
Deity whose essential nature is absolute purity and ab- 
solute intelligence ; the Kapilas describe Him as endow- 
ed with the eight attributes of perfection ; the Patanjalas 
characterize Him as untouched by the karmic effects 
and afflictions, and as one who incarnates himself to de- 
clare the eternality of the revealed knowledge and to 
guide the action ; the Pasupatas represent Him as un- 
blemished and standing apart from all ; the Saivas call 
Him Siva who is above all modifications of matter ; the 
Vaisnavas approach Him as Purusottama, the perfect 
Individual ; the Pauranikas conceive Him as the Pita- 
maha or Progenitor ; the Buddhists represent Him as 
the Omniscient ; the Jainas claim Him as uncovered in 
the sense that He has no leanings to ignorance, attach- 
ment, hatred and delusion ; the Mitnamsakas describe 
Him as one given as the worshipped ; and the Carvakas 
know H im as th e accredited Saint. According to the 
I -Kafka Up,, I, g. 14. 
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Naiyayikas, these different schools of thought serve only 
to confirm in different ways their position as to the exist- 
ence of a Deity. 

Admitting that each institutional religion has got 
to place before humanity a Supreme Being or Perfect 
Deity for the purpose of worship, whether of human, 
cosmic or divine origin, whether from the theistic or 
deistic point of view, whether arguing from cosmology 
(from effect to cause, from pot to the potter), or from 
ontology (the changing implying the changeless as a 
logical necessity), or from purnsartha or teleology (from 
the pre-natal design, from the harmony in diversity), 
and also admitting that thereby they seek to satisfy dif- 
ferent religious temperaments, one gets a chance to ins- 
titute a comparison between the Godheads or Deities 
thus brought into being and represented, as regards 
their moral excellences, spiritual models, aesthetic 
graces and as embodiments of knowledge and truth, and 
as inspirers of piety and humanity. On the compara- 
tive merit of the Buddha type of the Supreme Being I 
may do no better than cite the well-considered opinion 
of Pandita Ramacandra Kavibharatl from Bengal on 
whom your king conferred a distinction for his erudition 
and rare talent. As an apology for the acceptance of 
Buddha as his saviour, Kavi Ramacandra says, expres- 
sing his judgment thus : 

He who is the most perfect Deity, the most perfect 
personality, is acceptable to me as my lord, guide, 
saviour, the supreme object of adoration, be he Buddha, 
Siva, Visnu, Jina, Brahma, or Indra. The criterion of 
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judgement demands that he is all-knowing, his words 
are absolutely faultless and above reproach, lie has not 
the least attachment to the world, his nature is absolute- 
ly free from three immoral motives of passion, hatred 
and delusion, whose heart is filled with unbounded and 
unselfish love and compassion. To me Siva is not an 
enemy, Hari is not a foe, Jina Kevalin a rival, Brahma 
Svayambhu a stranger, nor is Buddha, the Master Mind, 
a friend, nor is he my father, nor is he of the same family 
and the same caste, a Brahman from Gauda that J am. 
But on examination I find that ‘Brahma is overpowered 
with avidyd, Visnu is embraced by great illusion, which 
it is difficult to discriminate, Sankara holds Parvati in 
his own person, owing to excessive attachment, but in 
this world the great Muni , the Lord, is without avidyd, 
without illusion, and without attachment. O, brothers, 
tell me, tell me, who among these is to be worshipped, 
for the attainment of salvation, by people possessing 
intelligence.’ 1 

Buddhism as an institutional religion had not come 
into' being until the formation of the Samgha with the 
laity as its supporters. The Samgha was from the eccle- 
siastical point of view a distinct religious order or ins- 
titution to gain admission to which the 'applicants were 
required to possess certain qualifications or to satisfy 
certain requirements, and to belong to which they had 
to conform to, and abide by its laws, rules, regulations, 
formalities and conventions. From the point of view of 
its internal life, it was just a Brotherhood or Sisterhood of 

1 Bhaktisataka, Haraprasad Sastri’s ed. and trans., w. 1-3. 
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persons who came together to live a common life as chil- 
dren of thejsame father, as disciples of the same teacher 
and as followers of the same leader. From the point of 
view of its organization and internal cohesion, it was a 
corporate body or community of persons of the same 
piece of mind and wedded to the same ideal. From the 
point of view of its mission, it was a volunteer corps of 
persons, men and women, prepared to go through the 
regimental drill and discipline to combat the forces of 
Mara, the Evil Spirit in the world of life and of exist- 
ence. The laity consisted of the kings, princes, other 
royal personages, the nobles, the bankers and traders, 
the landed aristocracy and the general folk in the role of 
worshippers ( upasakas , upasikas ). - : 

Thus in the historical drama of Buddhism as an 
institutional religion the chief actors are Buddha, his 
disciples and followers and the persons who represent 
the laity. The prelude to this drama lies in the romantic 
account of the advent of Buddha, the first Act is occupied 
with the equally interesting story of the able ministration 
of Buddha and its grand success ; the second with that of 
the sober career of the eminent disciples and followers 
who survived the Master, which is to say, of the great 
apostles ; the third with that of the foundation 
of various churches and the rise of the sects 
and schools of thought, and their traditions ; the 
fourth with the activity of the missions and 
their successes in different parts of the world and 
among different peoples; and the fifth with the story of 
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gradual decadence, exhaustion and stagnation followed 
by the rejuvenation of the faith. . 

From Buddha’s point of view, the essential fact of 
the history thus made out lies in the manifold process of 
the deification of Buddha and the representation of him 
as Devdtideva or the god of gods in literature, legends, 
art ancl theology. From the point of view of the doctrine, 
the essential fact of the same history consists in the process 
of its origin, first formulation, first promulgation, its 
subsequent additions, interpretations, canonizations, 
elaborations, applications, personifications and mystifica- 
tions. The same carries with it the process of alphabeti- 
cal, linguistic, literary, scholastic and philosophic 
developments. 

From the point of view of the Sangha, its essential 
fact lies in the process of growth of the viharas or monastic 
abodes, various types of educational institutions, shrines, 
sanctuaries and temples, in short, religious monuments 
of art and architecture with their endowments, the intro- 
duction and enforcement, amendments and modifications 
of rules, regulations, laws, formalities and various forms 
of convention, the rise and growth of sects ancl schools, 
the organization of churches and their missions, their 
rivalries and hostilities, their achievements and diffi- 
culties. 

And from the point of view of the laity, its essential 
fact is to be read in the process of recognition of various 
objects of worship, development of different modes of 
worship, grow tli of piety finding its durable expressions 
in the erection of the viharas and shrines of different 
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types and artistic designs and styles, performance of 
various public and humanitarian works, foundation of 
various educational and charitable institutions and 
moulding of the individual, social, political, moral, 
intellectual and spiritual life of the community as a 
whole. In these respects, the remarks that hold true of 
Buddhism, hold true, more or less, of Brahmanism, Jain- 
ism, Saivism, Vaisnavism, Christianity and Islam. The 
real point of difference to be noticed between the history 
of one religion and that of another lies in the distinctive 
character each religion imparts to its various details. 

The divine advent and divinity of Buddha were 
sought to be established by the repeated prediction put 
into the mouth of previous Buddhas, by the invention 
of legends describing his happy life in the aesthetic 
heaven of contentment, the supplication of the gods and 
angels from all the ten thousand world systems for his 
advent on earth for the redemption of mankind, the 
stories of his bodily descent, the immaculate conception 
of his birth, the description of the dream of queen Maya, 
the divine arrangement made for the protection of the 
child in the womb, the walking of seven steps by the 
new-born heavenly babe and the declaration of his 
mission, the reading of the thirty-two major bodily marks 
by the expert Brahman readers of the signs of a Maha- 
purusa, the homage paid to the heavenly babe by all the 
gods, angels and archangels headed by Arahadgupta and 
the announcement of the beginning of the new Buddha 
dispensation, the jubilations in all the heavens over 
these events, the divine arrangement in presenting the 
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sights of disease, decay, death and a person in the ascetic 
garb, the divine arrangement enabling the prince to pass 
out of the well-guarded city of Kapilavastu without 
being noticed, the supply of the sacred robes of an ascetic 
and bowls by the four Lokapalas, the charming story of 
the hairlock of the Sakya prince in the heaven of the 
Thirty-three gods and of the great festival held there in its 
honour, the highly poetical legend of the Bodhisattva’s 
ba.ttle with and vanquishing of Mara with all his hosts, 
the solicitations shown and felicitations expressed by the 
gods and angels, the attainment of the enlightenment, 
the supplication by Brahma Sohampati for the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of righteousness, the presence of the 
gods and angels wherever Buddha delivered his illumi- 
nating discourses, the divine aroma associated with all 
the woodlands and rocky caves graced by Buddha’s 
presence, the demise of Buddha causing sadness to all the 
heavenly worlds and the divine arrangement in connec- 
tion with the funeral on the 7 th day. His divinity was 
also sought to be established by his unsurpassed miracu- 
lous powers displayed on many an occasion as well as by 
the story of his preaching Abhidhamma in the heaven of 
the Thirty-three gods and of his bodily descent by a stair- 
case connecting the heaven with the earth. Special 
sanctity was attached to all the trees headed by the great 
_Bo lhat were associated with the life of Buddha and to 
all the objects of Buddha’s personal use, the bowl, the 
robes and the like, and miraculous powers were attri- 
buted to all of them. Since his demise his bodily relics 
were Ire Id in great veneration, and duly enshrined in 
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Stupas and Dagobas with great pomp and eclat. The 
whole career of the Lord and Saviour of the three worlds 
and the greatest teacher of men and the gods was viewed 
as a continuous record of the overcoming of the male- 
volent spirits, the Yakkhas and the Nagas, the subduing 
of the heretics and the unbelievers. These legends of 
high poetic invention supplied appropriate themes for 
artistic delineations through sculptures, paintings and 
religious poetry. Similar legends were invented in India 
by the devotees of Vasudeva to magnify his glory and to 
invest him with divinity. With these two sets of legends 
in the historical background one may appreciate the 
legends of Jesus Christ with which his desciples, fol- 
lowers and devotees sought to establish his divine 
advent as well as divinity. 

The Buddha-life, the Buddha-mind, the Buddha- 
wisdon,the Buddha-knowledge, the Buddha ideal and the 
Buddha spirit became embodied in the Dhammakaya or 
the tangible form of the doctrine, -the corpus of sacred 
texts which was to take the place of the Divine Master in 
his absence. The Samgha was the corporate body of 
holy persons who were the receivers of the great Doctrine, 
the most interested bearers of Buddha’s words and 
inheritors of the Saddhanna, privileged as custodians, 
embellishers and distributors of the priceless treasure. 

The Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha were of- 
fered as three safe refuges to the afflicted humanity, and 
no less as three priceless jewels to be held in great affec- 
tion; as three great ideals to be cherished and constantly 
meditated upon, The definition of them was supplied 
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definitely bringing out the distinctive attributes of each 
so that the followers and devotees might not have any 
misgivings as to the nature of the ideals placed before 
them. The Buddha is defined as the prototype of the 
Divine Master and supreme human personality, the 
Adorable, the Perfect One, the living model of know- 
ledge and virtue, the Wellgone, the Knower of the three 
worlds and the Unsurpassed Teacher and Trainer of tam- 
able persons. . The Dhamma is defined as the prototype 
of the Doctrine well-propounded by the Master, yielding 
the desire result here and notv, in this very life and wait- 
ing for no time, the demonstrable truth with ‘Gome and 
see’ as its motto, the driving force that leads to salvation 
and the elevation of man’s nature and civilization, the 
essential truth of which is realisable by the wise, each 
by himself or herself. The Sangha is similarly defined 
as the prototype of the religious body of the advanced 
disciples of the Master, traversing the right path of 
progress, walking along the straight path, the path of 
virtue and righteousness, graceful and judicious in 
moral deportment, worthy, of invitation and gifts and 
homage and forming the unsurpassed spiritual ground 
of virtue for the acts of piety. These three definitions 
of the Ideals of the presonality, the light of truth and 
the torch-bearers were meant to serve as the Mirror of 
the Dhamma ( Dhammaddsa ). To this earlier Triad, 
the Mahayana Buddhism added the Bodhisattvas, who 
like the Greek gods came to represent in the East “the 
fair humanities of old religion with which the religion 
of beauty fill the earth and the heavens” excelling in 
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their spiritual being, mental sweep, all-embracing lbVe 
.and sympathy, the ideal of service, the finer religious 
emotions and aesthetic graces,— -all that has yet been 
achieved and created in the sphere of abstract concep- 
tion and refined imagination. 

If the Triad were thus offered as the Three Refuges, 
or Three Jewels of the Good Faith to a Buddhist devotee 
either to betake to or to cherish with great affection, so far 
as their mutual relation is concerned, there is nothing 
better and more beautiful or comprehensive than what 
is expressed by the author of the Kuddakapatha Com- 
mentary 1 . The interest of his opinion lies also in the fact 
that it unfolds before us all the conceivable poetical 
imageries by which the devotee in any institutional 
religion either has expressed or may express his mental 
attitude towards the cherished objects. 

John Caird observes by way of comparing and 
contrasting the religious position of Buddhism with that 
of Brahmanism : “So little is there in this religion any 
trace of positive movement that we may even represent 
it as saying simply that God is not-being. .... .So far 
from saying ‘whatever is, is right’, and finding in this 
the sanction of our natural passions, our, inhuman 
customs and traditions, it is true to say, ‘whatever is, is 
wrong’ j and it is only in emancipation from the thraldom 
of sense and habit, in ceasing from the thoughts, feelings, 
and desires that bind us to the finite in the utter abnega- 
tion of ourselves and tire world, that we rise into union 
with the Divine. ..Only in that emptiness is the Divine 
...i See Appendix. - ; •' 
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fulness hidden. It is in some such movement of thought 
that we discern that which is at first sight so 
inexplicable in Buddhism— its conception of God and 
its morality of negation and renunciation, culminating 
in that ‘Nirvana’— the heaven of nothingness, in which 
the Buddhist finds the highest destiny and blessedness 
of man.” 

Caird’s purpose here is clear. He makes out a nega- 
tive position for Buddhism as a religion. In order to 
establish historically that Christianity was a complement 
to Buddhism in the sense that in it the religious con- 
sciousness of man found the positive ground of morality 
and the fulness of life. I do not blame Caird for this so 
much as those on whose interpretation of Buddhism 
his opinion was based. I can say that Buddhism was not 
represented in this light to the Buddhist laity, whose 
mind and interest were as much popular as that of any 
other people professing a different faith. To the laity 
the goal of Buddhism was held to be a paradise of bliss, 
far surpassing in its grandeur, beauty, serenity and ideali- 
ty all the heavens or paradises conceived before. The 
religion was poetically presented as a large vehicle to 
carry all, men or women, house-holders or recluses by 
an imagery serving “to throw the Buddhist idea of the 
silent spiritual progress of man along the path of righ- 
teousness into clear relief, by contrast with the popular 
aspiration to attain rebirth in the heaven where Indra, 
king of the gods, visits the enchanting Nandana grove 
in a rattling chariot, surrounded by troops of nymphs 
making the chariot and the Paradise resonant with their 
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music and melody and attended by a ‘guard of fiendish 
warriors” 1 . x 

This was followed by the grand poetical conception 
of Buddhakhetta or the peaceful, blissful, sombre and 
serene realm of Buddha’s benign influence where in the 
midst of the beautiful sylvan natural surroundings stands 
the most magnificient mansion in the spacious hall of 
which the Buddhas and the saintly disciples and atten- 
dants are eternally engaged in discussions to further the 
cause of learning and human culture. The Mahayana 
Buddhism brought at last into being the idea of Sukha- 
vati or the eternal paradise of bliss forming the abode of 
Buddha Amitabha of infinite light to satisfy the growing 
spiritual need of the Buddhist. 

In none of the Indian religions, the goal ( nittha ) 
was held to be a “heaven of nothingness”. With the 
Brahmans it is the ‘World of Brahma’, with the Tapasas 
the ‘World of Abhassaras (Lights)’, with the Parivrajakas 
the ‘World of the Good’ ( Subhakinna ), and with the 
Ajivakas ‘the Realm of Infinite Mind’ (Anantamanasa). 
On the other hand, in the continuous history of Indian 

religions we discern the successive growth of the 
heavens or paradises, one superseding the other. By 

the time of the advent <Jf Buddha the heaven of Indra, 
which was once regarded as the highest conceivable 
abode of pleasure and joy in popular estimation, was 
declared to be a fool’s paradise as will appear from the 
following verses from the Samyuttanikaya 2 : 

“By troops of nymphs made resonant— not so ! 

2 Barua & Mitra, Prakrit Dhammapada , Magavaga. 

2 Samyutta, i, p. 33. 
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Haunted by. troops of fiends that paradise 
Doth seem. ‘Delusion’ were a fitter name. 

How shall there egress be ? . 

Straight is the name that Road is called, and Free 
From Fear the Quarter whither thou art bound. 
Thy chariot is the Silent Runner named 
With wheels of Righteous ellort fitted well. 
Conscience the Leaning Board ; the Drapery 
Is Heedfulness ; the driver is the Norm 
I say, and Right Views, they that run before 
And be it woman, be it man for whom 
Such Chariot doth wait, by that same car 
Into Nibbana’s presence shall they come.” 

Religion, as distinguished from Metaphysics, takes 
and is bound to take a matter of fact or realistic view of 
life and things. It brings or may bring in its philosophy 
and idealism only to change the quality of the inter- 
pretation of its inner significance or to enhance its ethi- 
cal and spiritual values. Thus we are told that Buddha 
presented his doctrine from two different standpoints 
called Sammuti (Sarnvrti ) or conventional and the 
Paramattha (Paramaribo) or scientific and philosophi- 
cal. The Sammuti standpoint is one which is com- 
monly accepted and appreciated. The Paramattha is 
the standpoint to appreciate which one needs proper 
training. But to be a system, Buddhism must be shown 
to be a complete and consistent whole coherent in all its 
constituent parts, the difference between the two stand- 
points must be more apparent than real. Nothing 
should be stated from any of them which is not ultimate- 
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ly in harmony with that, which is advanced from the 
other. For example, from the Sammuti or common 
point of view, ddna (charity, liberality) which is the 
outcome of the mental state of day a (compassion) is 
praised as a virtue. As an act of piety, dd?ia is a form of 
sacrifice (cdga, tyaga). In Nirvana, which is posited 
from the Paramattha standpoint as the goal of Buddhism, 
we reach the climax or fulfilment of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice (cdga). 

Well, if such be the position of Buddhism as a dis- 
tinct form of devotional faith, we have got to show that 
nothing was more contradictory or antagonistic to its 
articles of faith than w T hat is popularly called Nastikya 
or Atheism. In fact, the dogmatic character of the Bud- 
dhist faith found its first expression in the articles of 
faith that went direct against the atheistic denial on the 
part of Ajita Kesakambala of the efficacy of the gifts, 
sacrifices, offering in the name of the dead, of the reward 
and retribution of the good or bad deeds after death, of 
the existence of this world and of the next, of the exist- 
ence of parents after death as well as of the religious 
teachers who can truly instruct us about the future ex- 
istence of the individuals and the destinies according 
to their deeds. 

It is not of course possible except from the theoreti- 
cal or idealistic standpoint to make out an extraordinary 
position for the Buddhist peoples in different parts of 
Eastern ■ Asia. They, too, share the common weakness 
of humanity. In many matters they are no less super- 
stitious than either the Hindus or the Jews, the Vaisna* 
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vas or the Christians, the Muslims or the Sikhs. But 
viewing them' as a whole, one cannot fail to notice cer- 
tain distinctive traits in their mental attitude towards 
men aiacl things, the nature of their social relations, 
their acts of piety, manners and customs, thought and love 
of learning, aptitudes for deep thinking, creative ima- 
gination and other qualities of both head and heart. 

Let us consider here just one contribution of Bud- 
dhism as a form of devotional faith to the creative art of 
different Buddhist peoples of Eastern Asia. It has pro- 
vided each Buddhist country with a religious monument 
serving as its artistic landmark, e.g., British India with' 
the great temple of Bodh Gaya, the kingdom of Nepal 
with the temple of Svayambhu, the city of Pagan in Upper 
Burma with the Ananda Pagoda, the Lower Burma with 
Shwedagon, Ceylon with Suvannamall the Mahathupa, 
and the island of Suvarnadvipa (Java) with the shrine 
of Borobudur. I need not be surprised if you still 
have a good deal of prejudice against Tantricism, repre- 
seilting the later phases of the Mahayana Buddhism, the 
principles and ideals of -which are being carefully studied 
and evaluated. But I may tell you that the great shrine 
of Borobudur, which stands as the most memorable erec- 
tion of the piety and creative genius of the Mon Khmer 
race, is the finest outcome of this very Tantricism. This 
shrjn'e, as I think,' outdoes all the recognized architec- 
tural wonders of the world, if not by its size and mass, 
at least by the intricacy .and subtlety of its structure and 
the spiritual meaning and appeal in all its parts as in 
the whole. 
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The part played by the disciples and followers of 
Buddha in the making of the long and eventful history 
of Buddhism is immense. They were the persons, men 
and women, who voluntarily renounced the world, came 
into direct touch with Buddha and accepted him as their 
teacher and guide. They were the people who were 
privileged to feel that they belonged to one and the 
same brotherhood and sisterhood under a loving father. 
They came from different social grades, belonged to 
different nationalities, spoke different dialects, and re- 
presented different religious temperaments. They were 
differently endowed with intellect, imagination and 
spiritual nature. And yet they willingly merged their 
individualities in the common life of a single religious 
order to pass as the Sakyaputt'iya Samanas. The Sangha, 
thus formed on the principle of the unity of purpose 
and ideal, was compared by Buddha to an ocean into 
which the various rivers lose themselves to assume the 
common name of the ocean. As to this Sangha, Buddha 
never thought that he was its founder or that it waited 
for his guidance. In his own opinion, he was just the 
pioneer or forerunner ( pubbangamo ) of those who came 
afterwards in the role of ‘wayfarers . The Samgha was 
a self-constituted body to be guided not by a person but 
by a common ideal of virtuous life. In a sense, they ap- 
peared as redoubtable knights of the Round Table of 
King Arthur. Though in the wake of the new faith, 
they came in large numbers, all were not destined to 
reach the goal which in their mental purview was Arhat- 
ship ; many indeed lagged behind. Even if we consider 
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the subsequent history of Buddhism, it will be noticed 
that one may count on one’s fingers those who made 
their mark and played the momentous part, and yet the 
importance of the work of the many who lived un- 
noticed and died unsung is not to be minimized. The 
• teeming millions were the real power behind those who 
came into prominence and helped forward the cause of 
Buddhism. 

Among the immediate disciples of Buddha, there 
were men and women of high social position, sharp in- 
tellect, clear insight and profound learning, although 
they mostly belonged to the three upper classes. In spite 
of their common heritage and common attainments as 
individuals, they developed certain spiritual powers 
and excelled others in respect of them, from which 
circumstance Buddha felt himself justified in dividing 
them into certain groups and placing foremost those 
who surpassed others in each group. Though for some 
special reasons the sisters as a body were placed below 
the brothers in ecclesiastical matters, theoretically in the 
matter of intellect, character and spirituality, women 
were regarded as equals of men. As Buddha expressed 
himself on this point, there are „ some women who are 
superior to some men in some respects, and vice versa. 
There were some among the sisters who figured equally 
as title-holders. The Thera-and-Therigdthd contain the 
psalms of the early Buddhist Brothers and Sisters who 
came to self-expression, while their inspiring past legends 
filled the book of Apadana. The interest and importance 
of these legends lies in the fact that the pre-eminence 
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which they had obtained was just the full fruition of their 
earnest sddhand continued through several lives. In the 
case of these disciples, neither the truth in which they 
believed nor the path which they followed were the 
results of their own discovery. The religious expe- 
riences which they have given utterance to in the psalms 
ascribed to them are just confirmatory of those of the 
Master himself, and they in different words bear one 
and the same testimony to the greatness of Buddha. 
They are rightly represented, nevertheless, as the 
myriads of stars who surround the full-moon. They 
revolved like the planets round the Sun shining forth in 
his glory. Although they made no original discovery, 
they proved themselves to be of inestimable service to 
Buddhism as persons who put Buddha’s formulations of 
thought in more effective forms and as those who 
elaborated the . points suggested from time to time by 
the Master. Buddhist thoughts got their direction from 
the forms in which they expressed Buddha’s ideas or the 
manner in which they explained and elucidated the 
various points of the Doctrine and the Discipline. 

The famous stanza, for instance, by which Thera 
Assaji stated Buddha’s idea of Causal Genesis became 
recognized as the creed formula of the Buddhists of all 
ages, countries and schools of opinion. I he single stanza 
which enbodied Bhikkhunx Vajira’s opinion about men’s 
individuality formed the scriptural authority for the 
subsequent Buddhist thought and discussion on the 
same subject. Purina Mantanlputta’s opinion on the 
seven steps to. purity supplied the ground plan of such 
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later monumental works of exposition of Buddhism as 
Upatissa’s Vimuttimagga ( Path to Freedom ) and 
Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga (Path to Purity). 
Sariputta’s authoritative opinion on the inseparability 
of the mental states as they occur in the unitary mental 
operation served as the philosophical foundation of the 
Abhidhamma system of Buddhist psychological ethics. 

As was natural in the circumstances, Buddha’s 
disciples and followers became interested, immediately 
after his demise, in collecting his words and the early 
tradition of the Saipgha, thereby forming the nucleus of 
the primitive Buddhist Canon, as also of the entire 
Buddhist literature. The course of the history of 
Buddhism was rather dull and monotonous during the 
first century, and it was not quickened into a vigorous 
life until the Vajjiputtaka bhikkhus of Vesali with their 
republican national tradition challenged the position of 
the Theras and formed themselves into a powerful sect 
and school of thought, namely, that of the Mahasanghikas. 
This first division was quickly followed by others, seced- 
ing from both and their offshoots, each establishing a 
new interpretation of certain vital points of the faith and 
bringing about a change in the texts and language of the 
Canon. The traditional number of these earlier sects 
and schools is eighteen, including the Theriya or 
Theravada which found a stronghold, in Ceylon and 
afterwards in Siam and Burma and flourished immensely 
under the imperial aegis of Devanampiya Asoka. It was 
at the instance and with the reverential backing of Asoka 
that Buddhism aspired to be a great force in the Asiatic 
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and world civilization. Imbued with the idea of Asoka’s 
Dhamma-vijaya or Conquest by Piety and Love, it 
proceeded to gain the paramountcy as a universal reli- 
gion of the entire human race. 

I cannot but agree with Dr. N. Dutt in thinking 
that the rise of the eighteen sects and schools of thought 
was rather a sign of health than that of distemper, rather 
a clear proof of the increassecl vitality and power of ex- 
pansion and adaptability of Buddhism than that of 
its stagnation and death. 

The subsequent tendency of these sects as separate 
streams, into which the main current of Buddhism 
bifurcated, was to converge to fewer and fewer producing 
these two great results : 

(i) in bringing about a clear distinction between 
the two ideals of Saintship and Buddhahood, which is 
to say, between Hlnayana and Mahayana on the side of 
religion; and 

(2) in forestalling the development of the ’four power- 
ful schools of Buddhist philosophy : the Madhyamika 
or Sunyatavada, the Yogacara or Vijhanavada, the Sau- 
trantika or Sarvastivada, and the Vaibhasika or Scho- 
lastic, the first two under the asgis of Mahayana and the 
second two under that of Hinayana. Their contribu- 
tions to the development of the later Indian philosophy 
are inestimable. The growth of subtler dialectics and 
higher metaphysics in India was considerably due to 
them. They opened up the new vista of human thought 
and religious ideal. Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, 
Asarrga, Dinnaga, Dharmaklrti, Kamalaslla, and others 
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stand out as towering figures in the history of Indian as 
well as of world thought. 

The later Gupta period witnessed the foundation 
of the world-famous University of Nalanda which 
flourished side by side with those of Odantapura and 
Vikramasila in South Behar, Somapura (Paharpur) 
in North Bengal, and Panclita Vihara in Chittagong 
Division under the Pala kings whose long and prosper- 
ous reign formed a glorious chapter in the history of 
later Buddhism, not to mention many others that were 
founded in other parts of Bengal. Similar institutions 
came into existence also in other Buddhist countries, 
including Ceylon. 

The earlier form of Mahayana developed in Nalan- 
da came to be distinguished as the Bodhisattva-naya or 
classical from the more advanced form thereof called 
the Agranaya Mahayana with the Mantrayana and 
Vajrayana as its two branches. As a reaction against all 
of them arpse the movement of the little understood 
Sahajasiddhi or Sahajiya Cult with its continuation in 
the religion of the later Indian Santas— Kavir, Dadu, 
Nanak, Tukaram, Caitanya and many of the Muslim 
Sufis. 

During the Pala period, Buddhism proceeded on 
its new career of Trailokya-vijaya in the supersession of 
its earlier career of Dlwrmavijuya. Sllabhadra, the head 
of Nalanda, and Dlpahkara Srijnana from Samatata (East 
Bengal), who became the head of the Vikramasila Uni- 
versity and was also connected with the Somapura 
Mahavihara are great figures in the annals of Agranaya 
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Buddhism, the latter specially for his mission to Tibet 
as real founder of the religion of Sakya-muni in the 
Land of Snow. 

The mighty river of Buddhism flowed out of 
India in different channels, north, south, east and west, 
across the seas, across the deserts and through the moun- 
tain valleys, to irrigate and fertilise other soils, creating 
everywhere a glorious history for itself. As early as the 
time of Asoka, Buddhism got a chance to be connected 
with the Greek and Semitic currents of religious thought 
in the Mediterranean countries. 

The historians while accounting for the dwinding 
of Buddhism in the land of its birth lay undue stress on 
its hopeless internal corruption and decay. But it is so 
easy to flog a dead horse, to put it in the language of 
Professor Rhys Davids. The opinion is no longer ten- 
able. Corruption is far from explaining the disappear- 
ance of so mighty a flow. If it were corrupt, I should 
rather say that greater was its right to survive along with 
the countless cults and creeds, rooted in grossest superisti- 
tion, that pass under the bewildering general name of 
Hinduism. The fact is that the main mission of Bud- 
dhism in India as in other countries was cultural and as 
such its main citadel was not the society but its educa- 
tional institutions, great and small. When these fell, 
one by one, at the onset of foreign invasion with the 
foremost idea of military conquest, Buddhism lost its 
foothold, and its able preachers and exponents had to 
flee away,— a catastrophe with its most pathetic story to 
be unearthed and related by competent archaeologists, 
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The same would have been the tragedy in the life of 
Buddhism in your island, too, had you not been united 
with your kings and the Samgha in resisting throughout 
your history foreign invasions favouring other faiths 
and other forms of culture, no matter whether from the 
.Indian shore or the land far across the desert. 

• • From the drift of the discussion, it may appear to 
you that I have indiscriminately placed the laity in a 
comparatively lower position than the members of the 
Samgha. This point has been discussed in the Bud- 
dhist Canonical Texts and more elaborately in the 
Milintla. The householders have nowhere been denied 
the chances of the attainment of Nirvana, though in the 
orthodox opinion, at the moment of its attainment the 
marks of household life vanish. But here is still a deep- 
er consideration to make. Among the laity, the kings 
and the- overlords held a pre-eminent position. Accord- 
ing to the well-considered Buddhist opinion of old, all 
the bodily marks and minor characteristics of a Malta- 
purusha equally distinguish a person destined to become 
a perfect Buddha or to figure as a righteous and enlight- 
ened emperor. In the bulk of the Pali Discourses, Bud- 
dha has spoken of the principles and ideals first from the 
standpoint of a righteous king emperor ( calikavatti ) 
and then from the standpoint of a Buddha. In other 
words, there- is a parallelism drawn between the two 
positions : one aiming at the kingdom of piety and the 
other at the spiritual kingdom of knowledge and virtue . 1 

i See ' Lahkhana Sutturtta and C ak Iniva 1 1 i-stlta a ad a Sulla in 
Pi glia, iii. 
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The Cakkavatti ideal set forth by Buddha had its ful- 
filment in the Dhaminavijaya of Asoka. If the members 
of the Samgha generally aspired after Arahatship, the 
pious kings are not rare in the history Of Ceylon and 
other Buddhist countries who in their inscriptions have 
declared themselves as Bodhisattvas or aspirants for Bud- 
dhahood, which in a sense was their birthright as scions 
of the warrior race to which Buddha himself belonged. 

Tolerance in some sense or other is a characteristic 
feature of the Indo-Aryan religions. So far as the gene- 
ral state-policy of Indian kings was concerned, they 
honoured and helped all sects with this difference, how- 
ever, that in the case of religions other than the one in 
which they were personally interested, they had not 
taken the initiative in the founding of their institutions. 
The general Hindu idea of religious toleration is rather 
a passive one based upon the policy of non-intervention 
in the divine business of others. It cherished the belief 
that however different the paths, they lead ultimately to 
one and the same goal. In contrast with this Asoka 
enunciated his principle of toleration emphasising its 
active phase. The Asokan principle discourages the 
condemnation of other sects as well as the glorification 
of one’s own sect. It insists that there should be free 
interchanges of thoughts and ideas, and that they should 
study each other’s traditions so that all may be well- 
informed and can by helpful discussions and healthy 
criticisms, avoiding ill feelings and misunderstandings, 
co-operate for each other’s growth in the essence of 
things (saravadhi). 
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THE INTER-RELATION OF THE TRIAD 
AS DEFINED IN THE KHUDDAKA- 
PATHA COMMENTARY: 

SARANATTAYA-VANNANA 

Here the Buddha is like the full moon, the Doc- 
trine like the soothing beams, and the Order like the 
world whose pangs are assuaged. The Buddha is like the 
rising sun, the Doctrine like the radiant rays, and the 
Order like the world with its darkness completely dis- 
pelled. The Buddha is like the person who burns the 
forest of desires and complexities, the Doctrine like the 
fire, and the Order like the land rendered cultivable and 
fertile. The Buddha is like the great rain-cloud, the 
Doctrine like the rain-water, and the Order like the 
earth whose thirst is quenched by the showers. .The 
Buddha is like the good charioteer, the Doctrine like 
the means of training the horses of noble breed, and the 
Order like the well-trained horses of noble breed. The 
Buddha is like the expert* occulist or eye-opener, the Doc- 
trine like the apparatus, and the Order like the persons 
with their eyes opened. The Buddha is like the great 
physician, the Doctrine like the infallible drug, and the 
Order like the patients radically cured. The Buddha is 
like the good guide, the Doctrine like the good path or 
the place of safety, and the Order like the body of travel- 
lers going along that path or to that place of safety. The 
Buddha is like the good captain, the Doctrine like the 
ship, and the Order like the passengers safely .gone 
ashore. The Buddha is like the great Himalayas, the 
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■Doctrine like the medicinal herbs, and the Order like 
persons healed therewith. The Buddha is like 
the giver of wealth (i.e., Kubera), the Doctrine 
like the wealth, and the Order like the person 
who has obtained the desired wealth. The 

Buddha is like the discloser of a hidden treasure, the 
Doctrine like the treasure itself, and the Order like the 
recipient thereof.. The Buddha is like the assurer to 
say “No fear”, the Doctrine like the assurance, and the* 
Order like the assured. The Buddha is like the inspirer 
of confidence, the Doctrine like the confidence itself, and 
the Order like the body inspired with confidence. The 
Buddha is like the good friend, the Doctrine like the bene- * 
facial advice, and the Order like the person benefited 
thereby. The Buddha is like the procurer of jewel, 
the Doctrine like the jewel itself, and the Order like the 
person enriched with the jewel. The Buddha is like 
the good bath-attendant of a prince, the Doctrine like 
the good water for bathing, and the Order like the per- 
son who is well bathed (baptized). The Buddha is like 
the expert jeweller, the Doctrine like the good jewel- 
lay, and the Order like the princes bedecked with the 
jewellery. The Buddha is like the sandal tree, the 
Doctrine like the sandal itself, and the Order like the 
person whose pain is assuaged with sandal paste. The 
Buddha is like the source of heritage, the Doctrine like 
the heritage itself, and the Order like the inheritor 
thereof. The Buddha is like the full-blown lotus, the 
Doctrine like the nectar thereof, and the Order like the 
enjoyer of that nectar. 
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BUDDHISM AND EARLY VEDANTA 
It is a rare privilege for me to have this oppor- 
tunity of addressing you on such an important subject 
as Buddhism and Early Vedanta. I rejoice to find 
here by my side Swami Siddhatmananda whom I met 
first in Rangoon and have the pleasure of meeting 
again in Colombo,— two poles asunder. I see also pre- 
sent in our midst Mr.<M. S. Anne, the Representative of 
j.he Government of India, who has been exceptionally 
kind to me in many ways, and my esteemed friend Mr. 
Nataraja, Bar.-at-Law, who is an eminent member of the 
Colombo Bar and a distinguished representative of the 
^ Hindu settlers in this island. There are many others, 
ladies and gentlemen, whose personal acquaintance I 
should like to make and whose presence I surely feel. 
Whoever we may be, whether Indians or Indian settlers, 
there is no reason to think that we are aliens to this 
island either by land or by race and cultural heritage, 
the bulk of the Ceylon population being the descendants 
of the earlier settlers or colonisers from different parts 
of the mainland of India. Such being the case, tire poli- 
tical and other aspirations of Ceylon as a whole at£, 
after all, our own aspirations, and we have got to share 
the common responsibility of furthering the cause of 
our common culture and civilization. Although Bud- 
dhism happens to be the main religion of the island, un- 
deniably the way for it was paved by the earlier preach- 
ers of Indo-Ary anism here as in various other parts of 

* This lecture of Religion series was delivered on March a*, 
’44 at Colombo under the joint auspices of the Ratna- 
krsya Mission and Vivekananda Society. 
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India. The Tapasas, Parivrajakas, Ajivikas and Jainas 
were certainly the forerunners of the Buddhists. The 
wave followed on the wave from the shores of India to 
deliver to the shores of Ceylon the lofty and eternal 
messages of the soul and of Buddha-mind. These are 
indeed the two main messages India had to cenvey to 
the woild, one through the Upanisad doctrine or Early 
Vedanta and the other through Buddhism. 

As for the Ramkrishna Mission and Vivekananda 
Society under whose joint auspices we meet here this 
afternoon, I am glad to observe that they seek to harmo- 
nize in their mission throughout the earth the teaching 
of Vedanta with the practical side of Buddhism, Ceylon 
is still full of inspiring memories of Swami Vivekananda 
who was the organ voice for the serene and sweet, heart 
of Ramkrishna Paramahamsa, and the few lectures deli- 
vered by him bear happy reminiscences of this island. 
It was again Swami Vivekananda who, besides being a 
living link between the two countries, boldly proclaim- 
ed in his Chicago address that Buddhism is the natural 
fulfilment of Hinduism. 

Broadly speaking. Buddhism and Vedanta represent- 
the two main currents of Indian religious and philoso- 
phic thought, the rest of the religions and philosophies 
belonging either to this or to that. If by Vedanta is 
meant the system of Vedanta as presented in the Sutras 
of Vadarayana and developed through later interpreta- 
tions, it is chronologically later than Buddhism proper 
and the earlier forms of Buddhist thought, nay, it is 
later ev?n than the Bhagavadglta containing, as it does. 
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the philosophic foundation of Hinduism. If by this 
term is meant on the other hand the commonwealth of 
Vedantic doctrines as embodied in the Upanisads, its 
main foundation is undoubtedly pre-Buddhistic and 
pre-Jaina. Although the continuity of this early Vedan- 
ta can be traced through a long series of the Upanisad 
texts bringing us down to the Muslim period of Indian 
history and bearing clear traces of many later develop- 
ments and changes in the religious and philosophic 
thought of India as a whole, they possess as members of 
the Upanisad family a few common traits in their gene- 
ral appearances, expressions and modes of presentation. 
The main tenets and general upshot of the earlier texLs 
are maintained throughout. So I shall not discard them 
indiscriminately and leave them out of consideration 
simply because they appear in some respects to be later 
compilations. To facilitate the discussion of the subjecL 
proposed I shall confine my observations, only as far as 
possible, to those Upanisads which are definitely presup- 
posed by the Pali Dialogues of the Buddha and early 
Buddhist literature. 

To an unbiased and critical student of the Upa- 
nisads and Buddha’s Dialogues , it cannot but appear 
that certain texts of the former read almost like and 
clearly anticipate certain texts of the latter or that cer- 
tain texts of the* latter are at first sight nothing but ela- 
borations of certain texts of the former. There are cer- 
tain remarkable utterances of Buddha which verbally 
echo those of the Upanisad teachers. In points of lan- 
guage . and underlying spirit, phrases and idioms, 
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thoughts and ideas, the Pali Dialogues of Buddha repre- 
sent, no doubt, the next stage of cultural development. 
These facts, viewed superficially, have led the majority 
of modern Indian exponents of Hindu philosophy to 
deny the originality of thought and' experience to Bud- 
dha. Even in the opinion of so great an exponent of 
Indian philosophy as Professor Sir Sarvapalli Radha- 
krishnan the main part played by Buddha was to demo- 
cratize the philosophy of the Upanisads. Some are "in- 
clined also to the view that the real service rendered by 
Buddha was to confirm the truth from an a posteriori 
point of view of what was presented in the Upanisads 
from an a priori. The fact about all these opinions is 
that Buddhism and Jainism still pass as alien to the 
general thought movement of India which is sought to 
be grasped and interpreted under the misleading name 
of Hindu philosophy. The sectarian and separatist 
spirit is still so rampant and deep-rooted in the country 
that we often fail to comprehend the historical import- 
ance of the contributions of Buddhism and Jainism to 
the organic development of the commonwealth of 
Indian and world thought, and to realize how they fill 
in big gaps or supply many missing links in the process 
of that development. 

It is not only the four Vedas with their appendices, 
the Brdhmanas with the Aranyakas and Upanisads, the 
Srauta and other older Sutras but also the Bhdrata of 
Jainrini and the Mahabhdrata of Vaisampayana are ad- 
mittedly presupposed" by the Pali Buddhist Canon and 
the earlier texts of the Jaina Canon in ArdhamagadhL 
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Even .one may freely concede that the Pali Jatakas ,— I 
mean, the Canonical JdtakaSj are in many respects 
replicas of the anecdotes and words of popular wisdom 
as were embodied in the Vaisampayana or pre-Paninian 
Mahabharala. The* prevailing religious ideals of life, 
the collective ■wisdom of the age, the notable personalities 
and examples of character, the accepted laws of piety and 
duty, the approved rules of decorum, the recognized 
principles of conduct, the treasured experiences and 
thoughts and utterances of the best of men, and the like 
which were the constitutive elements of Indo-Aryanism 
find respectful mention and are prominently held in the 
Jdlakas and Dialogues of Buddha. These were the com- 
mon property of all. What is historically important is 
to determine the points in respect of which Buddha 
struck a new note, sought to give a new direction to 
Indian and world thought, suggested new methods of 
approach to the problems of philosophy and life, defined 
the task of religion, broadbased the foundation of ethics 
and morality, tried' to change the methods of education 
and training, and was concerned to indicate the lines on 
which domestic, social and national life might be 
developed, moulded and remoulded. 

With regard to this heritage and vast wealth of all 
that went by the name of Indo-Aryanism and of which 
Buddha was a proud inheritor, his role was not only that 
of a gifted expounder and powerful preacher and dis- 
seminator, not only that of a bold critic and careful 
examiner, but also that of a pre-eminent leader and sup- 
piemen ter, 'These' are indeed the -true perspectives in 
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which we can have a clear view of the picture of histori- 
cal relationship between Buddhism and Early Vedanta. 

An air of secrecy or mystery is maintained through- 
out the Upanisad tradition with the result that the U pa- 
ri, isat. itself has come to be treated, e.g., in the writings of 
Madame Blavatskv, as an ecjuivalent of ‘Secret Doctrine'. 
Even in a Sanskrit treatise like the Arthasastra of Kauti- 
lya or the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana the word a upani- 
sa dikam which is a derivative of u pan isat has been freely 
employed to mean a body of Atharvanika (occultic) 
practices, not to say, of black arts. But as employed in 
so authoritative a text as the Taittmya Upanisad, the 
word is to be treated as a synonym of ‘command’, ‘ad- 
monition’, ‘instruction’ to be obeyed and followed : 
esa adesah, esa upadesah , esa Vedopcmisat. , 
etad anusdsanam , evam updsilavyam , evamu 
caitad updsyam (ibid, i. 11.4). 

In a similar strain the word upanisa which is the 
Pali equivalent of u pan isat occurs in Buddha’s exhorta- 
tion : “To this end is the discourse, the advice, the upa- 
nisa! , the listening with rapt attention”: 

etadatthd hatha, eladatthd mantand, etadatthd 
upanisa, etadatthd sotdvadhanam. 1 

In the Dhammapada verse, 76, the word upanisa is 
distinctly tisad in the sense of ‘path’ or ‘way’ when Bud- 
dha declares that the way to gains is one and that to 
Nirvana another : 

anna hi labhupanisd, ahhd n i b ban a- gam ini .' 2 


1 V in ay a, V, p. 164. 

2 cf. Asvaghosa’s Saundamnanda-kdvya, xiii. 22, 23. 
mnksasyopanisat tmirdgyam , jnanasynpanisat samadhih. 
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The word upanisat is taken in the Sanskrit lexicon 
to mean a doctrine ministered in secret . 1 To explain in 
terms of the Upanisads themselves, the doctrine signi- 
fied by upanisat is one to receive which an earnest seeker 
of truth and good was required to humbly approach an 
accredited teacher and to be respectfully seated before 
him, feeling his august presence . 2 Such is precisely the 
picture given in the prelude to each Dialogue of Buddha 
of the inquirers or learnefs approaching the gifted Master 
and sitting before him for the discussion of matters of 
interest and importance. The serenity and calmness of 
the atmosphere in which the topics of supreme interest 
and importance were solemnly mooted and discussed are 
the most striking feature of it. The Dialogues, except in 
rare instances where the interlocutors happened to be 
equals, hardly assume the form of such logical debates 
as are reported in the Pali Book of Controversies called 
Kathdvalthu. We have in them more of dogmatics 
than of dialectics, more of the experiences of master- 
minds through an intuitive mode of getting into direct 
touch with the transcendantal reality than of the ripe 
results of a ratiocinative or discursive process of thought. 

The upanisat of the Taittiriya text which is in the 
form of a command, admonition or instruction is noth- 
ing but a valedictory address with which the teacher 
used to charge his pupil at the time of the latter’s leav- 

1 Amarakosa, Nanarthavarga, 293 : dharme rdhasyupanisat 
syat. 

2 Mundaka Up., i. 2. 12-13 : 

tad vijnanarlham sa gurum cvdbhigaccliet samit-panih 
sro triyam brahmanistham, tasmai sa vidvan upasannqya 
samyak prddntacittdya samdnvitaya, 
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ing the institution after finishing his Vedic course of 
study : 

Satyam vada. Dharrnain cam. Svadhyayan md 
pramadah. Acdryaya priyam dhanain dhrtya praja- 
tantum md vyavacchetsih. Satyan na pramadita- 
■uyam. Dharmdn na pramadilavyam. Kusalan na 
pramaditavyam. Bhutyai na pramaditavyam. Sva- 
dhyayapravacandbhyani na pramaditavyam. Deva- 
pitrkdryabhydm na pramaditavyam. Matrdevo ■ 
bhava. Pitrdevo bhava. Acdryadevo bhava. 
Yanyanavadydni karmani tdni sevitavyani } no 
itarani, etc. (Tailt. CJp. i. 11). 

“Speak truth. Practise p’iety. Be not inattentive- 
to the study of the Vedas by chanting. Do not cut off 
the family line after procuring for the teacher the 
wealth of his liking. Deviate not from truth, from piety, 
from good, from prosperity, from the Vedic injunctions, 
from duties to the gods and pitrs. Attend to mother, 
father, teacher, guest as though to a deity. Only t*he 
works that are blameless are to be performed, not others. 
Etc.” 

The upanisat of Buddha which is in the form of a 

discourse, a piece of advice or an exhortation is to pro- 
claim— 

Vinayo sanp.varatth.aya, samvaro avippatisarat- 
thdya, avippatisdro pamojjatthaya , pamojjo pitat- 
thdya, piti passaddhatthdya , passaddlu sukhatthd- 
ya , . . . .yathdhhuta-ndnadassanam nibbidatthaya, 
nibbida virdgalthaya, virago vimuttatthdya, vi- 
mutli xnmiittindnadassanatthdya, vimutti-ndna- 
dassanarn amipadaparinibbanattkaya (Vinava, V. 
p. 164). 
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The discipline is for restraint, restraint is for 
non-repentance, non-repentance is for joyousness, 
joyousness for joy, joy for the subsidence of torment, 
that for ease, ease for concentration, concentration for 
knowing and seeing things as they are, that for ceasing 
to feel interest, that for dispassion, dispassion for 
emancipation, emancipation for the awareness and 
that for the total extinction of the thirst.” 

The valedictory address in the Taittiriya Upanisad 
may be shown to contain the main principles of Asoka’s 
Dhamma, particularly those inculcated through M. R. E. 
(Mysore version) : “Thus, saith the Beloved of the gods ; „ 
respectful attention must be paid to mother and father, 
likewise to seniors; tender regard for living beings must 
be strengthened, truth must be spoken, these very 
attributes of piety must be propounded; likewise the 
teachers must be honoured by pupils with 
submissiveness, etc.” 

In the Muktika text (7-8), the term Upanisat stands 
for both the container and the contained to both of which 
the name of Vedanta is applied, and whether as the 
container (text) or as the contained (doctrine), Vedanta 
is extolled as the kernel or quintessence of Vedism. 1 In 
the Mundaka text (iii. 2.6.), the main content of the 
Upanisads is appropriately represented as the well- 
defined knowledge of Vedanta ( Vedanta-vijnanam ). In 
other texts this knowledge is given the name of 
Brahmavidya or Brahmatattva, which is just another 
word for Atmavidya or Atmatattva. In the Mundaka 

1 tilexu tailavad Vede Veddntnh suprati$(hitak. 
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text? itself (ii. 2.3), the learner is advised to make use of 
the Upanisad as the bow, and to set on it the arrow (i.e., 
himself) sharpened by reverential approach ( upasana ), 
aiming at and piercing the knowledge of the indestructi- 
ble ( aksara ), i.e., of Brahman, the absolute and trans- 
cendental being. The leading of brahmacarya or chaste 
life is insisted on throughout the Upanisads as the 
primary moral condition of self (individual life) for the 
attainment of that supreme end. Thus to be an adept 
in Vedanta entitled to deal with the Brahma-lore is to be 
the finest type of ethical man, glowing with the inner 
glow and outer expression of spirituality. Such is 
precisely the criterion of a person being an expert ve- 
dantin suggested by Buddha in one of his very first 
utterances : “The Brahman whose self has been 
cleansed of sins, who is nonboasting, whose nature is 
not stained by passions, who is self-controlled, who has 
thoroughly gone through Vedanta and lived the holy 
life is indeed the man who can expound the Doctrine of 
Brahman.” 

Yo brahmano vdhilapdpo nihuhunko nikkasavo 

yattattoi 

V edantagu vusita-brahmacariyo dharnmena so 

Brahmavadam vadeyya 1 II 
Immediately after the time-honoured Vedic. seers, 
Buddha mentions the Brahman teachers belonging to 
the different Vedas, such as the Addhariyas (Adhvaryus) 
to be connected with the Yajurveda (White), say the 
Vajasaneyas, the Tittirlyas (Taittirxyas) to be connected 


1 Udana, 1, 4. 
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with the Taittiriya (Black) recension of the Yajurveda, 
the Chandokas (Chandogyas) to be connected with the 
Samaveda , and the Bahvrcas to be connected with the 
Rgveda , say the Aitareyas . 1 They are spoken of as the 
teachers who were propounders of divers paths leading 
to one and the same state of union with Brahma . 2 In 
the Dialogues of Buddha we are introduced also to 
several contemporary religious .orders of the Brahman 
Parivrajakas and the schools of thought represented by 
them. In them we are referred moreover to the 
important religious orders and schools of thought 
founded by six .S rain an a teachers. Brahmans and 
Ksatriyas, who were regarded as renegades to the Vedic 
tradition of Indo-Aryanism, including Mahavlra, the 
founder of Jainism. The Brahman Parivrajakas and 
Sramanas have been classified and named either accord- 
ing to their practices and habits or outward signs, or 
according to the doctrines upheld, or even according to 
the personal distinction of the founders and leaders. 
The Upanisadsj earlier and later, contain the views and 
religious practices of the earlier Brahman schools of the 
Srotriyas as well as those of the various schools of the 
Brahman Parivrajakas. The later texts are named also 
after the deities of whom the exponents of the Upani§ad 
doctrine of Brahman and self happened to be the 
votaries. The Great Epic in its post-Buddhistic form 
came to embody a number of Gitas forming as they did 
a literature by themselves by way of a deflection from 

i There is a comparatively modern Upanisad called 
Bahvrca. 

a Digha, i, p. atfi. 
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the Upanisads. How much of the doctrines and practi- 
ces contained in the Upanisads and these Gitas is really 
presupposed by primitive Buddhism is an all-important 
question to return a satisfactory answer to which we 
need a close co-operation of many a competent scholar. 

Buddhism and Early Vedanta are concerned with 
the problem of the origin and development of the 
cosmos, the world of life, the society and the state. Both 
seek to determine man’s supreme place in the world as a 
xvhole. Both consider man’s position from the anatomi- 
cal, physiological, embryological, psychological, eschato- 
logical, ethical, intellectual and spiritual points of view. 
The elevation of human nature by all possible means 
is the principal aim of both. The problem of vidyd and 
avidyd, their bearings on the course of human life, the 
Law of Karma and its bearing on the problem of free- 
dom of the will, the problem of dream and sleep and of 
death and after, and the problem of memory are equally 
important in both. The problem of liberation or 
deliverance (mnhti, mohsa, nirvana) is vital to both. 
The question of individuality and progress demnads a 
satisfactory answer from both. The need of yoga or 
dkydna as means of concentration, insight, introspec- 
tion, higher knowledge and the development of 
supernormal faculties is equally stressed in both. The 
cosmography xvith the traditional gradation of beings 
serves virtually the same psycho-ethical purpose as a 
means of measurement of the levels of consciousness, the 
planes of experience, and the perfection of character. 
Both lay the same kind of emphasis on the polite beWi* 
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our on the part of the learner according to the rules of 
decorum and the fulfilment of the moral conditions of 
the self. Both draw away the mind from things external 
and worldly and seek to increase its inwardness, from 
cares and anxieties, worry and flurry to that of tranquil- 
lity and peace. Both exhort men to grow from more to 
more, to go ahead ( uparyupari , uttaritaram ). Both 
recognize the need of food or- nourishment of five differ- 
ent kinds, stressing the great importance of spritual food 
to the self. The art of reading a rational meaning into 
rituals and popular practices is tried in both to deepen 
their significance. 

The Bodhisatlvas of the Jdlakas are modified or 
unmodified heroes of the popular anecdotes with their 
prototypes in the pre-Paninian Mahabharata. They 
are the moralisers, instructors of wisdom, the collective 
wealth of which was in the immediate background of 
Buddhism proper. 

There is yet no valid reason to change my opinion 
that Yajnavalkya, the founder of the Vajasaneya school, 
is indeed the most notable milestone in the history of 
Indo-Aryanism prior to the advent of Buddha. He is 
(he historical expounder of the doctrine of karma 
referred to by Buddha. 1 Buddha’s Discourse on the 
Noble Quest is nothing but a later elucidation of a saying 
of Yajnavalkya, which is met with in the Brhad Avanyaka. 1 
It is again in contradistinction to the philosophy of 
Yajnavalkya that Buddha wanted his disciples to appraise 

i Majjhima, ii, Tevijja-Vacchagotta Suita. 

3 Hr’ ml Aranyaka, iv. 4 and Ariya-poriyesann Sutut, 
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the main philosophic position of his own thought. 1 
Similarly it is in contrast with the main burden of the 
moral of the Great Epic that we are required to appraise 
or appreciate the main trend of the Jataka ethics. 2 
The types of the old-world thought classified and defined 
in the Brahmajala Sutta apply mainly to the teachings 
of the Upanisads, and partly only to those of the con- 
temporary Sramana teachers. 

Buddha’s vivid account of hard penances including 
the practice of Hathayoga 3 has its exact Sanskrit counter- 
part in such Upanisads as the Yogasikhd, Paramahamsa 
Parivrdjaka, Samnydsa, Turiyatita and Avadhuta. 
Behind Buddha’s conception of ndma-rupa and five 
aggregates is the Upanisadic idea of ndma-rupa and five 
kosas. The same four predicates of duranganui , ekacara, 
asartra and guhdsaya are applied alike to cit.ta and dlrndK 
Buddha’s description of organic functions in terms of the 
six vat as cannot but remind us of the Upanisad account of 
the same in terms of the five pranas (vital airs). 5 

The points of similarity, which are in some instances 
verbal only, go to determine the Historical background 
of Buddhism, and these are not to be mistaken for the 
points of identity. It is the points of difference and dis- 
tinction that are really important from the historical 
point of view as suggesting a new direction to Indian 
and world thought and as determining Buddha’s origi- 

1 firhad Aranyaka, iv. i and Mulapariyayu Svl'a Majitii- 
ma Sutta , No : t. 

•a Jataka, No: 245 

3 Majjhima, i, Mahasaccaka Sutta. 

4 Barua & Mitra, Prakrit Dhammapada , Citavaga, 

5 Ibid, , i, MaMhatthipadcpatna Sutta, 
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nal contributions and progressive steps. The keys are 
supplied to the understanding of the ranges of religious 
experience and philosophic thought within which the 
points of similarity are to be noticed, as well as those 
within which the points of difference are to be adjudged 
and appreciated. The. ranges within which the points 
of agreement are to be noticed are broadly characterised 
as laukika (mundane, popular) and spoken of as com- 
prising the three worlds of conscious existence ( lokas ) 
or three levels of consciousness and planes of experience 
( bhurnis ). And the ranges within which the points of 
disagreement are to be noted and appreciated are broadly 
characterised as lokottara (supramundane, going beyond 
the popular stage, progressive) and spoken of as compris- 
ing the eight stages of conscious advance and rationality. 
F.ven within the ranges of the consensus of opinion there 
are points of difference and distinction, and in the later 
systems of Indian thought other than Buddhist the 
lokottara position of Buddhism is assailed with new 
armaments of logical thought, theology and epistemology 
forged in the vigorous workshop of both orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy. 

The Mulapariyaya among the Suttas and the 
Mulapariyaya among the Jdtakas are historically the 
most important, the first as indicating the point of 
departure of Buddha’s thought from Early Vedanta and 
the second as indicating the point of departure of 
Buddhism from the general trend of Hinduism or 
popular Indian thought. In one case we are to under- 
stand the departure from the philosophy of. the 
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Upanisads and in the other from the popular philosophy 
of the Great Epic. The earlier Indian philosophy 
outlined in the Mulapariyaya Sutta is one which is 
embodied in the Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad, and the 
popular notion which is sought to be counteracted in the 
Mulapariyaya Jataka is one which is emphasized 
throughout the Mahdbhdrata. 

The Great Epic emphasizes thi'oughout its narrative 
the importance of time ( kdla ), providence (daiva) and fate 
(dist a) as explanations for all that happens in life to an 
individual, a family, a race or nation. ..Time destroys all 
beings, time recreates them, time remains awake while 
we are all asleep, the decree of time is inviolable : 

kdlah pacati bhutani, kdlah samharate prajah 
kdlah suptesu jdgarti, halo hi duratikramuh 

As against this popular notion of time, the 
Mulapariyaya Jdtak'a lays down that if time be the 
consumer of beings, of all even including itself, it is 
possible for a person to consume time the all-consumer : 
kdlo ghasati bhutani sabban’ eva sahattandi 
yo ca kdlaghaso bhuto sa bhutapacanim pacati II 

Although the exact Sanskrit counterpart of the 
Jataka maxim is met with in the Santiparva, this new 
trend of thought is utterly inconsistent with the main 
thought which runs through the Great. Epic naira five 
as also through that of Valmlki’s Rdmdyana. 

kdlah pacati bhutani sarvany evdtrnandttnan.il . . . 
yasmim tu pucyale kalas tam vedeha na kascana 1 i| . 

t Mbh., XV. 338.25. 
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This and similar other progressive trends of thought 
and ideas may be traced, even in one and the same 
language, in the Sdntiparva of the Great Epic and the 
Buddhist Canonical texts. But whereas they are intro- 
duced by the way in the former without the least regard 
for coherence or consistency with the main structure of 
the Epic thought, they form an integral part of the 
Buddhist thought and the very foundation of Buddhist 
ethics and moral discipline. 

So far regarding the Mulapariyaya Jataka. Now, 
as to the Mulapariyaya Sutta representing the first 
Discourse of the Buddha in 'the Majjhima Nikaya, its 
historical importance lies in the fact that it not only 
enables us to ascertain what an intimate knowledge 
Buddha had had of the philosophy of th eUpanisads but 
also to understand the point of departure effected by 
him from its main trend of thought. 

Regarding the philosophy of the Upanisads 
Buddha’s significant statement is : “I know this well 
(sanjdnami ), but I know also something farther than 
it ( abhijandmi )” } He correctly represents this philoso- 
phy when he points out that its main pre-occupation is 
the knowledge of the relf and of the relation which 
subsists between the self and the not-self. The approach 
to all the problems of philosophy is from the point of 
view of self (atta), wherefore one might say that the 
Upanisad philosophy is ‘self-centred’ or ‘ego-centric,’ 
'As Buddha himself puts it, here is an attempt through- 
out to find out and establish one’s identity with every 
constituent element of existence and fact of experience, 
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to derive the self out of that, to relegate the self to the 
not-self, to find the self in the not-self and to establish 
the ownership or control of the self over the not-self, the 
ontological axioms being : “I am that”, ‘I am from that’, 
‘I am of that’, *1 am in that’, ‘that is mine’. A realistic 
attitude of mind is implied in this mode of thinking 
with the result that every aspect of reality which presents 
itself to experience or is cognized or conceived is taken 
and believed to be a fact or thing-in-itself. In the next 
Sutta called Sabbdsava, Buddha speaks of the epistemo- 
logical axioms of Early Vedanta as consisting in “I pos- 
sess a true self”, “I do not possess a true self”, “I know 
well the self by the self”, “I know the not-self by the self”, 
and “I know the self by the not-self.” 1 

The conviction gained through the mystical or 
direct religious experience and the conclusion arrived at 
from both the lines of argument come to this that the 
soul within us is the true self which alone perdures un- 
affected in its nature through the entire series of changes 
which affects only the bodily or biological aspect of our 
individual life and existence. 2 

The dialectic movement of the early Vedantic 
thought is effectively represented by Buddha in the 
Mulapariyaya Sutta. This thought, as clearly indicated 
by him, started from a purely physical basis of existence, 
with the consideration of man’s position in relation to 
the constituents of matter, and culminated in Nirvana , 

1 Majjhima , i, p. 7: atthi me atta, n’atthi me atta, atiana 
va attanam sanjanami , attana va anattanam sanjanami , 
anattana va attanam sanjanami. 

2 Ibid, i, p. 7 : 
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with the consideration of the state of soul, the principle 
of consciousness, in respect of the highest condition of its 
spirituality. The successive steps of thought are broadly 
represented as physical, biological, theological, epistemo- 
logical and spiritual. At its biological step, the philoso- 
phy of the Upanisuds was concerned with the considera- 
tion of the whole of life (bhuUi) — the relative position of 
all living beings from plants upwards to the highest 
type of man, and including also all mythical personalities 
—the gods, angels and spirits, suprahuman or infrahuman. 
At its third step, it was occupied, first of all, with the 
consideration of the position of the dev as, next with that 
of Prajapati from whose creative energy and will-to-be 
the world of life comes to be and Brahma, the deistic 
personal . God in whom the world of mind reaches its 
consummation, and, last of all, with that of the higher 
attributes to be predicated of Prajapati on the one hand 
and Brahma on the other. At its epistemological step, 
it became interested, first of all, in the consideration of 
the modes of knowing or sources of knowledge : percep- 
tion (dill ham), tradition (sulam ), inference ( mutarn ) 
and understanling ( vihndtam ), and next in that of the 
categories of thought ; unity iekaUam ), diversity ( ndnal - 
lam), universality (sal/bam ) by which the content of 
knowledge may be characterised; At its last step, the 
Upanisaclic thought looked beyond its logical reach and 
felt the need of Nirvana , better Brahma-nirvana, to 
complete the idea of the self for our spiritual satisfaction. 
It goes without saying that almost all the terms used and 
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their gradation are to be found in the philosophy of 
Yajnavalkva. 1 

Buddhism proper as a system of thought was 
regarded by its propounder just as a further' step from 
Early Vedanta. The commonwealth of Indian thought 
behind Buddhism is taken to suggest three different lines 
of reasoning : (1) that based on dhynna meaning medita- 
tion and mysticism yielding the psychical data of ex- 
perience, vision, recollection of the past and miracle; 
(2) that based on tar ha meaning the formal consistency 
implied in a logical mode of thinking; and (3) that based 
on mimdmsd meaning the data of thought and principles 
of action derived from the authoritative texts through a 
methodical interpretation of them. Buddhism, distin- 
guished in its own sphere as lokottara from lauhiha, or 
as paramdrtha (scientific) from sammuli (consensus of 
current views) was designed by its author to develop a 
system of thought and moral discipline from the andtman 
or non-personal point of view, abandoning the personal 
standpoint of sat hay a or dtmnvdda. 

If the main philosophic difference between 
Buddhism and Early Vedanta lies thus in the two stand- 
points of andtman (non-self ) 1 and at man (self) 3 , what 
is precisely meant by it ? 

iti. Brhad -Jr., iv. .(.is : iv. 5. fi-e. 

Cf. the terms lokdh. hhfitdh, devdh , Brahma, drst/i 
sruta, mala, viihdta, eltdyana , Urthah, snrva. 

3 Barna, Prolegomena to a History of Buddhist Philo- 
sohhv. 

3 Cf. Vardha Up., ii. : 

sru tvv thamui tm aviihdna- bra d'i ho hadhvate hath am ! 
avntmaidm paritvaivn mnnharo jagatsthitau || 

Tbid, ii. 26 : amltmavid amuhtn pi siddhijdtdni vdnehati! 
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"None or nothing is dear if the self is not dear’’, 
says Yajnavalkya, “all is dear because the self is dear to 
oneself. The self, therefore, is to be seen, learnt, minded 
and meditated upon .” 1 The true self, the abiding and 
unchanging element of reality within us is soul, the 
essence of which is bare consciousness (citi, cinmatra) or 
‘witness consciousness’ (saksicaitanya), which is un- 
affected by all the changes that happen in life meaning 
our biological existence. This soul within us and that 
within the rest of things or the universe are identical in 
their nature and substance. 

Through the Upanisads one may watch the course 
of an age-long philosophic contest between the warriors 
as kings and princes and the Brahmans as brotriyas. It 
is possible that they preserve the memory of that remote 
age when the warriors as patriarchs were the real 
shepherds to the people in their double capacity of 
being their leaders and law-givei's, rulers and educators. 
In the age of the Upanisads both of them figured as warm 
advocates of the doctrine of Brahman and earnest seekers 
of the true self within and without, the broad traditional 
distinction between them being that whereas the former 
professed to be Brahmavadins, the latter tended to be 
Prdnavadins. The texts now extant do not enable us to 
make out any such clear line of cleavage between the 
thinkers belonging to two social orders. The difference 
between the two lines of thinking irrespective of their 

i Brliad Ar., iv. 5. 6 : na va are sanmsya kamaya sarvam 
priyam bhavati, dtmanas tu kamaya san/am priyam ■ 
. bhavati, dtmd va are drastavyah srotavyo mantavyo 
nididhydsitavyo, 
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social equations, hinged on the question as to whether 
Brahman is essentially a vital principle ( prana ) or a 
'psychical one ( prajnd .). in a passage of the Brihad 
Amnyaka Upanisad (ii. 9. 19), ‘All-gods’ (Visvadevas) 
spoken of as being three and three thousands are reduced 
ultimately to prana , the vital principle, and Brahman is 
represented as that. In the Aitareya Upanisad, (iii. 3), 
on the other hand, the ultimate foundation of the entire 
world of life is traced in pmjnfi or prajndna, the psychical 
principle, and Brahman is represented as that. If one of 
these views be treated as the thesis and the other as the 
antithesis, the synthesis of the two is reached in the 
Kaushaki text (iii. 3) where it is declared : 

Yo vai prdnah sd prapva, yd vd prajnd sa prdnah 
saha hyetavasmin charire vas-atah s-ahoikramatah. 
“That which is the vital principle is also the psychical, 
and vice versa, both residing together in a living body 
pass away^ together. 

It follows from this that prana, and prwjnd are just 
the two aspects or principles, viz,, vital and psychical, of 
one and the same being. Behind the notion of their in- 
separable association or connexion was the poetical con- 
ception of the tree of life to which cling two birds, 
inseparable comrades, one of them eating the sweet 
fruit, 1 the other looking on without eating^ and on 
which a' man sits grieving, bewildered by his own im- 
potence (anisd), and not grieving when he sees the other 
lord (isa). With reference to a living individual, pram 
stands for the life-principle with which the body as an 
aggregate of matter is instinct, the choleric or primal 
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form' of heat (; tejas ), the creative energy, the vitality 
depending on some kind of food (anna) and determin- 
ing the duration of individual existence (ayus) and the 
animating spirit of an animated whole. And with refer- 
ence to a thinking individual, prajna stands for the 
psyche with which mind, intellect and the senses are 
informed, consciousness by virtue of which the, aware- 
ness of one’s true self becomes possible, the cognitive 
faculty, the power of thinking, willing and feeling, the 
principle of rationality, the source of intelligence, the 
inner light, the increaser of spirituality. The concep- 
tion of prana and prajna as the principle of life and that 
of intelligence is valid only in the case of a purusa or 
soul embodied and individuated. The purusas are the 
sparks or particles of one and the same reality. Brahman, 
the ultimate ground of everything that is or that be, and 
they are as such the same as Brahman in their nature 
and essence. When the purusas are implicated in worldly 
relations, they form the jlvatmans, and when they go out 
of these relations and appear in their independent nature, 
they become paramatmans. The purusas become ultimate- 
ly absorbed into Brahman and fresh purusas start from the 
same inexhaustible source of life and intelligence. The 
theory of absorption and fresh creation in alternation is 
supported by certain analogies drawn from nature which 
have more a sentimental appeal than a scientific value. 
Just as, for instance, a spider spreads out its net and 
draws it back into it at its sweet will, or just as the rays 
are radiated from and absorbed back into the solar body, 
so this world which is the playground of all the embodied 
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souls is created out of and taken back into Brahman. 

The Sankhya philosophy differs from Early Vedanta 
mainly in this respect that it discards the absorption 
theory of the latter and advocates the eternal separation 
after perfection of the purusas from the whole of the bio- 
logical side of life as represented by prakrti and its modi- 
fications. The Sankhya allocation of passivity to purusa 
and activity to prakrti is too catachetical to be admitted 
as metaphysically sound. Similarly its duality between 
the two principles having nothing in common between 
them as regards their nature is most arbitrary to be 
defended. So far as the plurality of the souls is concern- 
ed, the Sankhya and Jaina doctrines are in agreement, 
although they differ from each other in so far as in the 
first the soul remains untouched by all physical, sensory, 
mental and intellectual activities of an individual, and 
in the second the soul is the single element of reality 
which is vitally interested in all such affairs since the 
whole moral effect of them is to be borne by it. 

The metaphysical position of Early Vedanta is 
sounder in so far as the plurality of the existence of 
purusas is derived from a single reality, Brahman. But 
the emanations and absorptions of the purusas from 
and back into that reality are represented, after all, as a 
mechanical affair. The transcendental character assign- 
ed to the purusas which are gone out of mundane rela- 
tions is virtually the same as that which is postulated in 
Sankhya. 

However grand and fascinating may be such a com 
ception of the nature of the purusas , whether in Early 
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Vedanta er in Sankhya, the whole structure of thought 
is built on the foundation of a superstitious popular 
belief. In other words, its scientific foundation is; weak 
and highly questionable. After the foetus- develops in 
the womb from parental union and reach a certain 
stage of development the purusa as an enteleehy enters 
the organism by the suture (vidrti ) of the bead or tips 
of the fingers and finds its way into the heart where it 
lodges itself. The Russian doctors of the present age 
claim to have found out the weight of the souls, whereas 
the savants of the Upanisads managed to find out their 
length, angustha-matra, the thumb-length which is really 
the length of the cavity of the heart. 

The soundness of the Upanisad idea of purum as an 
enteleehy depends on the scientific accuracy of the era* 
bryologicai theory of conception and the development of 
the foetus in the womb. It is just a semblance of scien- 
tific truth, or at the most an approximation to k when 
it is premised that conception results from a parental 
union serving to bring the semen into contact with the 
blood : 

sukra-sonita-samyogdd avartate garbhah . 1 

This is unscientific in so far as it postulates, that in 
the seventh month the foetus (in the case of human 
beings) is conjoined with the individual soul (jwa- 
yuktah), that, in other words, the soul enters the orga- 
nism. 

Behind Buddha’s enumeration of the three pre- 
requisites of conception was another age-old popular 

iGarbha Up., 2. ' 
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belief that a departed spirit destined to be reborn waits to 
take advantage of the parental union to enter the womb. 
The pre-requisites mentioned consist of the physical 
fitness of the parents, the sexual congress, and the readi- 
ness of a gandharva for ingress. 1 According to the 
Amarakosa ( N&nartha ., 409), the word gandharva stands 
for an antara b hava-satlva-, which means either a being 
in the womb or a being in between the state of death 
and that of rebirth. The antarabhava idea is discarded 
in the Abhidhamma philosophy. 2 

Buddha has nowhere explained what he precisely 
meant by the expression gandhabbo paccupatthito hoti. 
Buddhaghosa understands by gandhabba a being bound 
for ingress ( tatrupago satto ), and maintains that by the 
expression, paccupatthito hoti , is not meant that a being 
intending to be reborn stands near at hand watching the 
parental union ; here it means that driven by the machi- 
nery of his karma a being becomes destined to be re- 
born. 3 

The fact is that neither the Upanisad teachers nor 
the Buddhist scholiasts were aware of the fact that con- 
ception takes place only when a particular spermatazoon 
•comes into touch with an ovum and succeeds in fertilis- 
ing. it. In stating the three pre-requisites of conception 

1 Mahatanhasamkhaya Sutta in Majjhima, i. 

2 See Debate on the subject in Kathavatthu, viii. 2. 

Acc. to the Commentary, the Pubbaseliyas and Sariimi- 
tiyas among the Buddhists were believers in the inter- 
• rediate state of becoming. 

g Papahcasudani to the above Sutta : na matapitunnam 
sannipatam olokayamano samlpatthito nama hoti , kam- 
mayanta-yantito pana eko satto tasmim okase nibbat- 
tahako hoti—ayam ettha adhippayo. : 
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Buddha’s intention was not to endorse any superstitious 
belief but just to establish that a scientific explanation 
for the happening of an event lay not in any single cause, 
but in a conjuncture of circumstances sufficient to ac- 
count for it. 

The Upanisad notion of soul gave rise to the theory 
of there being an internal percipient (vedagu), which 
uses any organs of sense as a window as it pleases. Here 
the Buddhists propounded a more scientific view, main- 
taining that each sense has its own range of action with 
the result that it enjoys a certain degree of independence 
of its own in ah interdependent system. 1 

The process of rectification of such fancy-born 
ideas may be traced, however, through the Upanisads 
themselves. In the Kausltaki Upanisad (iv. 10), for 
instance, when the Brahman Balaki affirms that he sees 
the purusa or personal double of himself in the mirror, 
the philosopher king, Ajatasatru, points out his mistake, 
saying, “Do not challenge me on this. I meditate on 
him as the likeness (pratirupa iti).”* In the Brhad 
Aranyaka (iii. x. 84-25), when Sakalya foolishly enquir- 
ed— “In what does the heart abide ?” Yajnavalkya said, 
“O Ahallika, when you think the heart could be any- 
where else away from us, if it were away from us, the 
dogs might eat it, or the birds tear it.” And in the Pali 
Surnsumara Jataka (No : so8), the Bodhisattva is re- 
presented as saying to ihe crocodile, “Even thou wert led 
to believe that my heart might be found hung on the 
branch of a. tree, foolish fellow !” 

1 Mlimda, pp. 54, 71. 

2 Cf. Brhad Ar. Up., ii. 1.8. 
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The Upanisad philosophers were divided in their 
opinion as to the relative importance of the senses and 
the objects, some holding because of the development 
of the organs of sense the objects come to be realized, 1 
and some because of the need of realizing the objects the 
organs of sense develop. A synthetic view followed, 
stressing the equal importance of both the subjective 
factor (prajndmdtrd ) and the objective factor ( hhutama - 
trd) without the interaction between which the sense or 
mental operation enabling us to have a knowledge of the 
external world is not possible. So we are told in the 
Kausitaki (iii. 8) : “If there were no objects, there 
would be no subjects, and if there were no subjects, there 
would be no objects. For on either side alone nothing 
could be achieved.” 2 It is further opined that without 
prajna meaning the mind consciously attending to the 
affair of a particular organ of sense, the organ by itself 
does not perceive the object. 3 “Some maintain here, 
that the pranas become one, for (otherwise) no one 
could at the same time make known a name by speech, 
see a form with the eye, hear a sound with the ear, think 
a thought with the mind. After having become one, the 
pranas perceive all these together, one by one. Thus 
it is indeed, said India, but nevertheless there is a 
pre-eminence among the pranas.”* Thus the insistence 

i Aitareya Ar., ii. 4. 1.6. 

3 yaddhi bhutamdtra na syur na prajndmatrah syur yad va 
* ' prajndmdtrd na syur na bhulamatrdh syuh. Na hyanya- 

tarato rupam kimcana siddhet. 

3 Kausitaki iii. 7. 

4 Ibid, iii. 7. 
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•ih all the Upanisads is— “Let no man try to find out what 
speech is, let him know the speaker. Let no man try to 
find out what odour is, let him know him who smells .” 1 

It was on this advanced step of thought in Early 
VedSnta that Buddha’s psychological .theory of sensa- 
tion was evidently formulated : "There feeing the eye, 
there feeing the form (within the field of vision), there 
feeing the visual cognition (conscious attending on the 
part of the mind to the affairs of' the eye), the coming 
together of the three in the operation is the contact 
which is the sine qua non of sensation” : Cakkhusmim 
sati, rape sati, cakkhu-vimmne sati, tinnarfi sangati 
phdsso.* ' , 

On the same advanced step of thought was built 
up also the Buddhist phychological conception of the 
unity of mental life meaning thar every mental operation, 
when it takes place, takes place as a unit with regard to 
time. 

On the Upanisad notion of the three states of 
waking, dream and sleep and the further discrimination 
of the state of sleep into the initial stage of susupti, the 
fourth stage of turiya , the next stage of luriyatita (going 
feeyond the turiya), and the final stage of avadhuta were 
built up the systems of yogic practice. Sleep was taken 
to be a periodical natural state of the self which is 
unperturbed by dreams. “The arteries of the heart 

1 Ibid, Hi. 8. , 

2 Digha, 1, p. 42, iii, pp. 228, 272, 276. ■ 
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called Hita”, says Ajatasatru, the philosopher king, 
“extend from the heart of the person towards the 
surrounding body. Small as a hair divided a thousand 
times, they stand full of a thin fluid of various colours, 
white, black, yellow, red. In these the person ( purnsah , 
the personal double, the inner man) is when sleeping he 
sees no dream. Then be becomes one 'with that prana 
alone. Then speech goes to him with all names, the eye 
with all forms, the ear with all sounds, the mind with all 
thoughts. And when he awakes, then, as from a burn- 
ing fire, sparks proceed in all directions, thus from that 
self the pranas (speech, etc.) proceed, each towards its 
place, from the pranas the gods, from the gods the 
world .” 1 

As Yajfiavalkya explained, in the state of sound 
sleep the inner person ( purusa ) or true self within us 
withdraws himself from all organs of sense and all organs 
of action for rest in his central abode, namely, the heart 
which is the vital centre, and here, in this state, the vital 
principle (prana) in him which is in the ethereal form 
of tejas becomes embraced, so to speak, “by, or unified 
with the principle of intelligence ( vijndna , prajnti a The 
duality meaning the subject-object relation being thus 
got rid of, he becomes one, and one only, and becoming 
one, he neither sees nor smells, etc . 3 

It goes without saying that the yoga was resorted to 
just as a practical mode of conscious efforts to reach back 

1 Kausitaki, iv. 20. 

2 Brhad Ar., iv. 4.22. 

3 Ibid., iv, 3. 22-34, iv - 4-2- 
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or attain to this tranquil psychical state of the true self 
within. 

These semi-scientific and semi-fantastic old-world 
ideas were certainly behind the more intelligible account 
given by Buddha in the Vedalla Suttas of the order in 
which the three different functions, vocalic (vaci- 
sankhdm ), other bodily and sensory (kaya-sankhara) 
and cognitive (citta-sankhara), cease and revive . 1 

The possibility of a gradual cessation and revival 
in a reverse order of the three functions needed an ex- 
planation, and this led to the conception of bhavanga 
or a state of life-continuum ’ 2 into which citta (consci- 
ousness) sinks or subsides as soon as a cycle or series of 
mental processes or activities with reference to a parti- 
cular object of sense, or of thought, or of meditation is 
completed . 3 This Buddhist conception or scientific 
hypothesis of periodical subsidence of citta into a state 
of life-continuum 4 had certainly behind it the Upani- 
sadic idea of the ultimate unification of prajna with 
prana in a state of sleep or a corresponding yogic state. 1 

In BuddhiSm, however, no abiding and unchang- 
ing element of reality is made out of the bhavanga-citta 
or dlaya-vi]hdna. This is represented rather as a stream of 
consciousness with its normal current or flow which does 
not assume a representative character until it rises up to 

1 Majjhima , i. 

2 This is the expression by which Shwe Zan Aung re- 
presents bhavanga in English. 

> 3 Cf. Atthasdlini , p. 72. 

4 Milinda, section on supina. 

5 Cf. Chandogya, vi. 9.2 : pranabandhanam mam iti. 
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a certain level of manodvara below which it is sublimi- 
minal and above which it is supraliminal. 

According to the Lankavatara Sutra, the functional 
cessation ( laksmana-nirodha ) does not nesessarily imply 
a cessation of the normal flow of the stream of conscious- 
ness ( prabandha-nirodha ). It is with the rise of the 
bodhi-citta meaning the ‘aspiration for enlightenment 1 
that the bhavanga-citta or dlaya-vijnana gets on into the 
path which makes for its intellectual, ethical and spiri- 
tual progress. 

If by the term atma or dtman is meant a permanent 
being serving as the ground of immortality,— an element 
of reality which is eternal, immutable, invariable, not in 
any way liable to change, and which constitutes the true 
self within us and within the universe, the anatman 
philosophy of Buddha sought to establish that there is 
no such element of reality, no such entity to be found 
in any form of concrete existence ( atmabhava ) or in 
experience. If one argues on an ontological ground 
that the very idea of change presupposes that of a change- 
less being or reality, it would follow therefrom that both 
change and changeless are relative ideas, and that, as 
such, neither has its independence as a concept of 
reality. 

From the anatman or impersonal way of viewing 
the world emerged and developed a truly scientific or 
philosophic method of treating and correlating the facts 
of experience. This thought needed certain prajnaptis 
(terms, concepts or generalised ideas) as its intellectual 
devices, and the business of thought was conceived as 
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one consisting in building up the matrkas or architec- 
tonics in order to guide men in a rational understand- 
ing and interpretation of facts. The individuals as 
individuals, whether men or animals or things, being 
variables, they had to be left out of account. The 
scientific or philosophic thought . cannot proceed on 
mere namarupa or nominalistic basis ; 1 it must some- 
how or other be conceptualistic. But to come into such 
a world of concepts and causality is to come away from 
actuality, the world of variables. When however, the con- 
cepts and causality are made too much of in the name 
of science or rationality and passed as correct ex- 
pressions of truth or reality, a Nagarjuna is bound to 
appear in the scene with his sharp dialectics to expose 
their hollowness and inherent logical fallacy with 
regard to the Abhidhamma system, and a Sadhu Santi- 
natha with his critique to play a similar part with regard 
to Vedanta. 3 Is it not stressing the matter rather too 
far to affirm that none speaks to none, each individual 
being in fact only a temporary organic combination of 
the five aggregates ? Just as in Buddhism the scientific 
or philosophic issue is not infrequently confounded 
with the religious or biological one, so the psychical or 
mystical issue is often confounded with the ontological 
one in Early Vedanta. The trend of the Buddhist 
Paramartha argument, however, is that the idea of a liv- 

1 Chandogya Up., vii. 1-2. 

2 The reader is referred particularly to Ch. V of The 
Critical Examination of the Philosophy of Religion 
published in 2 vols. from the Indian Research Institute 
of Philosophy, Amalner. 
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ing individuality is identifiable neither with any single 
constituent nor with a sum total of all the constituents, 
nor is it conceivable apart from an organic combination 
of them all . 1 

Four different systems of yogic practice came to be 
recognized in the religion of Early Vedanta, to wit, 
manlra-yoga, laya-yoga, hat ha-yoga and raja-yoga. The 
first of them consists in the method of developing 
the divine powers through the muttering of and medita- 
tion on the formulas of mystic potency for a period of 
twelve years. This is considered the most inferior form 
of the yogic practices. The second system consists in the 
automatic traduction of consciousness to its original state 
( citta-laya ) in all postures. The third one implies the 
method of reaching the state of concentration and trance 
(samadhi) in which the individual soul becomes one 
with the universal one 2 , and that through the practice of 
astanga-yoga , particularly the breathing exercise 
(pranayama) meaning perfect control of the respiratory 
function. And the fourth system consists in a yogic 
method appararently in violation of all ideas of social 
morality and disregard of the popular view of the sexual 
purity and moral continence in saintly life . 3 

With regard to the first system, it may be observed 
that in spite of a rational interpretation of the Vedic 
rituals the religion of Early Vedanta has its lapses into 

1 Yatha hi sanga-sambhara hoti saddo ‘rat ho’ itij 
evam khandhesu santesu hoti ‘satto’ ti sammuti || 

2 Yogatattva Up., 21-27. 

3 Ibid, 107 : samadhih samatavastha jivatmd-paramat- 

manafy. 
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ritualism and sacerdotalism. The system of laya-yoga 
was habitual with such adepts as the Avadhutas and is 
exemplified by the state of trance in which Mahavlra, 
the founder of Jainism, was found in all bodily pos- 
tures . 1 The difference, as casually suggested to me by 
Dr. Bapat, is one between the methods of application, 
one implying the practice of hard penances . 2 and the 
other the indulgence in the pleasures of the sense . 3 

The manirayoga of Early Vedanta was at the back 
of the Buddhist Mantrayana and Kalacakrayana, just as 
the vajroll amaroli and sahajoll modes of the rajayoga 
were at the back of the Buddhist Vajraydna and Sahaja- 
siddhi. 

It was on the basis of the hathayoga that Buddha 
built up a rational system of meditation with the practice 
of mental awareness (. smrty up asthana ) as its grammar. 
There is nothing corresponding to it in the Sdmkhya-yoga 
or adhydtmayoga of the Upanisads of all ages. It is 
difficult for this very reason to differ from Professor S. N. 
Dasgupta when he opines that the Yoga method of 
Patanjali was derived from Buddhism. 

The ethical principles of life as inculcated in the 
Upanisads , the Dialogues of Buddha and the Jaina texts 
are for all practical purposes the same. But one must 
admit that their psychological foundation is nowhere so 

I Yagatattva Up.. 23 : layayogas cittalayah kotisah pari- 
kirtitalij gacchams tislhan svapan bhunjan dhydyen 
niskalam isvaram. Cf. Cullndukhhakkhandha Suita in 
Majjhima, i, p. gi if. 

s Pali attakilamathanuyoga. 

3 Pali kamasukhallikanuyoga. 
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clear, rational, sound and deep as in Buddhism. This 
is not to deny that the putting in the Bhagavad Gita, has 
a greater emotional appeal or that the Jaina presenta- 
tion of the subject is more academical. But it will be 
admitted that in the one the insistence is on the accep- 
tance of duty as Divine command and that in the other 
the cumbrousness of classifications and scholasticism 
make the system dull and rob it of the dynamic of 
conduct. 

Thus the discussion may be continued. But I must 
not tax your patience any longer. I cannot do justice to 
the subject in a single lecture. And yet I hope and trust 
that the few lines indicated may prove useful to those of 
you who are disposed to consider the whole matter dis- 
passionately and impartially. 
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BUDDHISM— ITS MODERN APPEAL 

I owe an apology to the Hon’ble Mr. George E. 
de Silva and the beloved citizens of Kandy, ladies and 
gentlemen, who have thronged in this Town Hall, for 
the delay in my arrival which was due at 6. 30 P.M. 
You may easily understand that one, a stranger like me, 
making a strenuous tour through your ancient cities 
abounding in antiquities full of interest and importance 
and keeping many engagements on the way, could not 
be sure of his punctuality. But, personally speaking, it 
is a great satisfaction to me that I find myself at last in 
your midst, and that in this historic city of Kandy where 
your kings and people made their last struggle for free- 
dom. It is that memorable city which, as you know 
more than I, is full of painful reminiscences, and not 
far from which your valiant king Aggahodhi III, laid 
down his head for the national purification of your 
island. 

No religion has any attraction for me as a religion if 
freedom is not its essence. Truly the Buddha declared, 
"Just as wherever one tastes the waters of an ocean, salt 
is their only taste (ehnraso lonarnso), so full emancipa- 
tion is the only flavour with which the whole of the 
Doctrine and Discipline propounded and promulgated 
by me is seasoned (vimuttiraso).” The word rasa in its 
technical sense signifies the functional quality of a thing. 
When the word rasa is taken in this sense, Buddha’s 

# This lecture of Religion series was addressed to the 
citizens of Kandy on March si, ’44. 
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statement comes to this, that Buddhism as a system of 
faith and of thought was nobly intended to function for 
and to be enlivened with the functional quality of full 
emancipation,— no matter whether you call it freedom, 
deliverance or salvation. Berriedale Keith truly repre- 
sented Buddha’s Noble Eighfold Path as a way to free- 
dom. If it is emancipation or deliverance, the question 
arises— emancipation or deliverance from what ? If it is 
freedom, what does it really cannote ? 

Emancipation or deliverance, as Buddha defines it, 
is final release from all the conceivable states, forms 
and degrees of bondage. He defines freedom as a free 
state of consciousness, of the mind or will (citta-vimutti, 
cetaso vimokho). The progressive path of such freedom, 
as described graphically by him in several Discourses, is 
accordingly a passage either from the greater state of 
bondage to the lesser or from the lesser state of freedom 
to the greater,— a conscious feeling of advance from stage 
to stage in the pilgrim’s journey along the onward path. 

Buddha has not concealed from us his own idea of 
such freedom or emancipation by way of contrast with 
his definition of bondage, slavery or servitude. In dwell- 
ing on the subject of servitude and emancipation and 
whilst sharply contrasting the painful condition of a 
slave or hireling with the happy state of a freeman, he 
painted slavery or servitude as a degraded state of woe, 
and brought in by way of comparison the equally trying 
and painful state of indebtedness, illness, imprisonment 
and perilous journey across a wilderness and 
freedom or emancipation as a state of relief and seif- 
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congratulation bringing in by way of comparison such 
other happy states of man as liquidation of debt, recovery 
from illness, coming out of prison and safe crossing of the 
wilderness: A slave or hireling, as he describes him, is a 
person who is not under his own will, who is complete- 
ly under the will of his master, who is unable to exercise 
his free will; while the condition of a freeman is just the 
reverse. Having to live, move and have one’s being 
under such conditions of one’s life and existence, the 
spirit of man groans underneath, and the ^ occasional 
flashes of thought that occur are— “When I am a man as 
he is, why and how is this difference between his lot and 
mine !And is there no means of improving my status 
and bettering my condition ?” Buddha heartily accep- 
ted the Indo-Aryan maxim that all that is controlled by 
circumstances other than one’s own will is woe and all 
that is under the control of one’s will is weal. The Pali 
scholiast, Buddhaghosa, offers a person’s capacity for 
voluntary and hearty participation in the joys of life as 
a test of freedom and the lot to work under compulsion 
and constant threat as that of bondage. 

The prose text of the Arthasastra ascribed to Kau- 
tilya Visnugupta opines that it may be no crime for the 
Mlecchas to sell or mortgage the life of their own pro- 
geny, but servitude shall not be condition of an Aryan. 
The treatise wisely prescribes the laws allowing all 
possible chances to the slaves to regain their freedom, 
intending the selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of the 
life of a citizen, whether he be a Sudra, or a Vaisya, or a 
Ksatriya or Brahman and restraining all persons who 
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stand in the way of the manumission of slaves. Buddha, 
enjoined in the case of the upasakas that they should by 
all means refrain from carrying on slave-trade . 1 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador to the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, complacently observed : ‘Of 
"several remarkable customs existing among the Indians, 
there is one prescribed by their ancient philosophers 
which one may regard as truly admirable : for the law 
ordains that no one among them shall, under any cir- 
cumstances, be a slave, but that enjoying freedom, they 
shall respect the equal right to it which all possess : for 
those, they thought, who have learned neither to domi- 
neer over nor to cringe to others will attain the life 
best adapted for all vicissitudes of lot : for it is but fair 
and reasonable to institute laws which bind all equally, 
but allow property to be unevenly distributed’. 

Arrian among the later Classical writers came to 
learn from the Indika of Megasthenes that all the Indians 
were free ; and not one of them was a slave. The Lake- 
dsemonians and the Indians were here so far in agree- 
ment. The former, however, held the Helots (aliens) 
as slaves, they doing servile labour, whereas the latter 
did not even use aliens as slaves, and much less a coun- 
tryman of their own. > 

The modern critics of the Greek ambassador have 
doubted the veracity of Lhe information supplied by 
him regarding the Indians among whom slavery or ser- 
vitude had existed in fact in its different forms and 
degrees of intensity, or . have at least found reason to 
think that he unduly exaggerated the state of things 
1 Barua, Inscriptions of Asoka, ii, Glossary to R.E. IX, 
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Which had then obtained in the country when he stated 
that all the Indians were free and not one of them was a 
slave. Rhys Davids thought that Megasthenes was per- 
haps led to make this observation for the reason that in 
his eye the Indian form of slavery was so mild and- 
humane that it was nothing in comparison with either 
the Greek or Roman form of it. But reading between 
the lines, one cannot fail to see that Megasthenes was 
absolutely right in making the observation he had 
made. All that he wanted to say is that both the 
philosophic view of life and the spirit of the law of the 
land were sti'ongly in favour of seeing all men equal in 
the eye of law. To say that all men are free and not one 
of them a slave in the eye of law is not to deny the 
existence of slaves in fact. 

Viewing, however, the employment of slaves and 
hirelings in the Indo-Aryan households as a fact, Buddha 
became interested in commending certain essential 
duties on the part of both the einpolyer and the em- 
ployees whereby they might find ’ their relationship 
mutually agreeable and helpful. In accordance with his 
behests, the noble-minded householder was to allot work 
to the slaves and hirelings according to their capacity, 
to pay them adequate meals and wages, to tend them in 
sickness, to share with them the sweets and delicacies, 
and to restrict their working hours and occasionally 
grant them leave, and the latter were to do favour to 
their master by rising up earlier, going to sleep later, 
receiving only what is given, doing the work well, and 
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speaking in praise of him . 1 

The problem of freedom and progressive evolution 
cannot but lead us to consider the cosmical and biologi- 
cal situations of life in general, and in the case of human 
life in particular, the domestic, social, political, econo- 
mic, educational, traditional and individual situations 
as well besides the cosmical and biological. In spite of 
our wish to the contrary, we find differences and inequa- 
lities among the individuals in respect of the genera 
and species to which they belong, their local and natural 
environs, their bodily forms, physical capacities and 
disabilities, spans of life and modes of living, instincts 
and impulses, feelings and desires, mental equipments, 
sexes and functions, habits and idiosyncrasies, tempera- 
ments and training . 2 3 The equality of beings except in 
respect of certain common traits and general principles 
is inconceivable. 

The general biological relation between beings 
and beings as recognized in the A itareya Aranyaka is one 
which exists between “the food and the eater .” 2 The 
bigger species of whales is described in the Jatakas as a 
class of creatures which lives on the smaller species. 
The series of names consisting of timi (whale), timin- 
gila (whale-swallower), timingilagila (the swallower of 
the whale-swallower), and raghava (the swallower of the 
third) affords just an instance of the matsya-nyaya or 


1 Diglut, III, p. 191. 

2 Atthasalini, p. 64L 

3 Aitareya- Ar., ii. 1.1.16. C£. Brhad Ar., £,4.6: 
idarh sarvarn. annarn caivdnnadas ca. 
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the fish-rule of ‘might is right’,— of living by devouring 
the weaker members of the species, which is applied in 
the Indian books of state-craft and popular wisdom to 
human affairs to characterise the general tendency of 
each larger and more powerful state to swallow up the 
smaller and less powerful ones and that of one class of 
men to thrive at the cost of another. The history of man’s 
progress in culture and civilization is but a continuous 
record of the conflict involved in the struggle of the 
human spirit for the establishment of the superiority of 
‘the rule of right is might’ over ‘that of might is right’ 
as commonly understood. 

The origin of the primary struggle for existence 
is traceable to the biological fact that all living beings 
depend for their sustenance on some kind of food : 
sab be satta aharatthitika, annagatah pranah. The logi- 
cal axioms of thought which arose out of this biological 
situation of life are : To live is to eat, and to eat is to 
kill or to be somehow or other the cause of killing, and 
Not to kill is not to eat, and not to eat is not to live. 
Those among the Indian religieux, such as the Ajivikas, 
the followers of Parsva and Jinakalpika Jainas, who were 
led by their sincere desire to refrain from the act of kill- 
ing and being directly or indirectly the cause of it had no 
other alternative but to end their earthly career by 
committing realigious suicide through starvation. 
Whilst in their sincere belief that their action was logi- 
cally consistent with their noble creed of ahimsd or non- 
injury to life, they did not realise the untenability of 
their position until their critics, <?. g., the Buddhists, 
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questioned that if they had no right to kill others, what 
right had they to kill themselves ? The criticism offered 
by Buddha to the Jaina -position is that the cosmical 
situation is such that even in going and coming, inhaling 
and exhaling we are apt to kill or be the cause of killing 
of many animalculae . 1 As we are placed in life, there 
is no other alternative left to us than to purify our 
motives and - practise utmost caution and self-restraint. 
Here the Jaina thinker may join an issue with the 
Buddhist and argue from fact that to judge action merely 
by the motive behind it would be to make the accidents 
or unforeseen circumstances a scape-goat for our guilt, 
for we may do a great wrong to others in spite of our not 
intending it. 

From the tenour of such philosophical discussions, 
it becomes increasingly clear that the valley of life is so 
uneven, dark and treacherous in places that whatever 
ethical, social or legal position we take up, it remains 
liable to criticisms from one point of view or another. 
The natural cataclysms, such as great earth-quakes, 
cyclones, floods and volcanic eruptions occur awakening 
us to the fact that there is no terra firma in cosmical 
situation . 2 Similarly the serious events, such as inter- 

1 Majjhima, i— Upali Sutta. The great Persian poet and 
teacher Sadi savs : “Walk slowly because many ants 
are under your feet.” 

2 Cf. Maitrayana-Bralimana Up., i. 4 : “And we see that 
all this is perishable, as these flies, gnats, and other 
insects, as herbs and trees, growing and decaying, .... 
other great ones, mighty weilders of bows, rulers of em- 
pires. . . . We see the destruction of Gandharvas, Asuras, 

Yakshas, Rakshasas There is the drying up of the 

great oceans, the falling of mountains, the moving of 
the pole-star, the cutting of the wind-ropes.” 
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necine and global wars, happen making us painfully alive 
to the fact that the existing relations between men and 
men, nations and nations that- were erstwhile believed to 
be satisfactory need readjustments. All these accidents 
and experiences combine to force on us the admission of 
the hard fact or stern reality that uncertainty is the very 
foundation of our earthly existence. There is no form 
with its individuality which does not break down some 
day, no form which does not become obsolete and 
obtrusive one day or another. To put it in Buddha’s 
words, to be formed is to be born, and to be born is to be 
liable ultimately to decay and death. Snap out any 
single moment from the life of reality, it is found to be 
constituted of the three phases of emergence, persis- 
tence and break down : uppatti, thiti, and bhanga, which 
correspond with the Upanisad concept of utpatti, sthiti, 
and pralaya. As the Jainas claim, the first utterance of 
their last Tirthankara, Mahavira, was expressive of just 
these three phases of life. Whilst reflecting on the. fate 
of the dynastic history of kings Ibn Khaldun opines 
that it presents the same three phenomena of childhood, 
manhood and decay as individual life. And your natio- 
nal epic, Mahavanisa, closes each chapter of it with the 
pathetic reffection setting forth the evanescent character 
of the kingly career and dynastic rule and emphasising 
the value of the meritorious deeds that only perdure. 
This is tantamount to saying that to live best is to serve 
best the cause of humanity. 

If eating is indispensable to living, what should be 
the motto of life— To eat to live or to live to eat ? If 
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eating means living on some kind of food, what kind of 
food is needed for what kind of living ? Is one kind of 
food sufficient for the fulness of life ? And if several kinds 
are needed, which of them is needed most ? 

According to Buddha and other Indian and Eastern 
teachers, we eat to live, and to live the life in its fulness 
we need five kinds of food, viz., food for the stomach, 
food for the five organs of sense, food for the mind, food 
for thought, and food for consciousness or soul, the first 
of them being the primary and the fifth the ultimate anti 
most essential. The motto proposed for life. On the other 
hand, by so great an exponent of the Bolshevic doctrine or 
Communistic cult of Lenin as Karl Marx is— We live at 

if 

least to eat. 

It is. undeniable that proceeding on the above axiom 
of Marxism the political leaders of Soviet Russia have 
succeeded in reconstructing her national life on a social- 
istic basis. The outcome of this new scheme of life is 
Bolshevism or advocacy of the proletarian dictatorship 
by the Soviets.. It has banned religion and the idea of 
private property. In the new order of things each citizen 
combines in his person the soldier and the workman. 
The Bolshevic motto or axiom tends to lay stress on the 
need of the primary kind of food, keeping that of the 
aesthetic, mental, intellectual and spiritual foods in the 
background of thought. 

I am painfully aware of the fact that present-day 
youths all over the world are communistically minded. 
But it is high time for our youths in the East to calmly 
consider which of the axioms is better for them— We eat 

W 
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to live or We live at least to eat. What pains me to 
observe is that whenever a new movement of thought or 
of life is started in the West, we in the East become 
inclined to welcome or imitate it without proper 
scrutiny. But I may tell you that to welcome a thing, 
which is foreign-make, without knowing its full signi- 
ficance and applicability to local circumstances is un- 
meaning, as well as that imitation is always ape. That 
which is in conformity with racial genius and national 
tradition suits the country best and is likely to be con- 
ducive to its development, maintaining its distinctive 
character. The question is— can we not conceive a socio- 
economic schejne of life on our own long-cherished axiom 
—we eat to live ? 

Religion stands banned in the Bolshevic scheme 
of life. The minds of youths of today are completely 
upset by what has been happening in the present world. 
Religion has ceased to have any appeal to them. They 
have begun to doubt its utility except in enslaving the 
human spirit and creating divisions between communi- 
ties and communities, sects and sects. It has degenerated 
into trade in the name of God, holiness and salvation. 
Its real spirit is gone, and all that now remain of it are 
its dead forms. Thus our youths are looking askance at the 
preachers of all religions and legitimately ask— Do we 
need religion at all ? Should we blame them for this 
apathy towards religion or should we boldly face the 
question they have pressed ? The signs of the age are 
too prominent to mistake what they indicate, and the 
tendencies of the rising generation of men are too strong 
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to resist unless we can convince them by reason and ar- 
gument that by banning religion we rob the life of its 
zest and lose the motive spring of all higher urges that 
make for progress and elevation of human nature. But 
if religion is to guide humanity along this path, what 
should be its nature and form ? 

One thing is certain, namely, that the days of the 
priest-ridden and creed-infested institutional religions 
are numbered, if they are not dead already. . Modern 
youth may care only for that religion which is both uni- 
versal and personal, and which is compatible with science 
and reason. There must be no ‘close-fist’ ( acariya - 
mutt hi) or trade-secret, no monopoly of divine business 
in any privileged class. If religion is to stand, it must 
henceforth show an open heart and follow an open-door 
policy. The world is grown sick of the familiar distinc- 
tion between the Aryan and the Mleccha, the chosen 
people and the cursed, the Hellene and the Barbarian, 
the Christian and the Pagan, the Muslim and the Kafir 
which is born of an arrogant feeling of superiority and 
cleep-rooted hatred for others who pass as outsiders to a 
particular religion and the social and other institutions 
cherished by it. 

“The ultimate result of keen contests through ages 
■for supremacy, numerical, cultural and spiritual, is that 
we have now three world religions in Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, each with its dominant hold over 
certain nations and regions, while the rest of the histori- 
cal religions-whave become clannish or exclusively cory- 
munal. As- for Hinduism with Vaisnavism , Saivism and 
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Saktism as its three main forms, with Buddhism, jainism 
and Zoroastrianism as the three lingering sister faiths, 
with Islam and Christianity as the two powerful rival 
faiths, and with Sikhism, Neo-Vaisnavism, Brahmoism, 
Arya Samaj and Ramkrishna Mission as the few counter- 
acting forces, its influence remains confined to India pro- 
per between the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean ”. 1 

We the men of the modern age are in a far more 
advantageous position than our ancestors. We are far less 
handicapped in several respects. The Tower of Babel 
creating the confusion of human tongues stands now as 
a monument of the past. The immense progress made 
in linguistic studies and researches has rendered all forms 
of human speech sufficiently intelligible to us. The 
man has ceased to be the book. No literature is altoge- 
ther a sealed book to-day. The commonwealth of human 
thought and tradition lies no longer buried in manus- 
cripts or unrecognized in inscriptions and monuments. 
The pre-historic and historical data collected from all 
parts of the earth enable us to visualise the evolutionary 
process of the human race through the successive stages 
of growth in culture and civilization, religious beliefs 
and philosophic thoughts. With increased facilities in 
travels and communication it has been possible to freely 
interchange our thoughts and ideas. The time is come 
when with die imparting of liberal education in all parts 
of the globe we may proudly figure as inheritors not ol 
a single heritage but of all the heritages of mankind. 

! Raima, A soka and His Inscriptions, Pt. I, ch IX. 
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Whilst arguing for the need and importance in the 
process of evolution of co-operation among the members 
of the more advanced races, Julien Huxley, a modern 
biologist, acutely observes : “Biologically speaking, it is 
perfectly clear that some co-operative system, involving 
federation in one form or another, is the proper system 
to adopt ; and that the world-state—not necessarily orga- 
nized after the plan of our present highly specialized 
nationalist industrialist states, which appear happily to 
represent only a temporary phase of evolution but none 
the less an organic reality, a co-operative unit— that the 
‘world-state’ is not merely a figment- of unpractical 
dreamers, but an obviously desirable aim of humanity. 
Kant, a century and a half ago even, had seen clearly 
enough some universal society was a necessity for the full 
unfolding of human possibility, and had gone further 
and pointed out that.thet'e were indications of a move- 
ment of civilization in that direction. In the present 
world, this movement has been retarded by the extra- 
ordinary and mushroom growth of Nationalism, in 
which his ‘country’ (really Nation) has become for the 
average his most real God. In the last hundred years, 
Nationalism has usurped the place of Religion as the 
most important super-individual interest of individuals 
—has indeed become a religion. It is leading the world 
into an impasse, as do all incomplete and partial concep- 
tions.” 1 

The same writer concludes his essay on Religion 
and Science with these pregnant words : “A chapter in 


i Essays of a Biologist, p. 39. 
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the history of Earth closed with the appearance. of- man. 
In man, the WellsLajj had been made able to think and 
feel, to love beauty and truth— the cosmos had generated 
soul. A new chapter then began, a chapter in which we 
are all characters. Matter had flowered in soul. Soul 
has now to mould matter. That moulding of matter by 
spirit is, under one aspect, science ; under another, art 
under still another, religion. Let us be careful not' to 
allow the moulding forces to counteract each other -when 
they might b'e made to co-operate.” 1 

Speaking not as a thinker in terms of matter and 
mind as substances but as a confirmed believer in the 
reality of the life-movement presenting alternately its 
two phases, vital and reflective, each an infinity,— in the 
one, when it prevails, whatever we conceive as mind or 
mental functions are subservient to the vital needs, and 
partake, as such, of the nature of the living body, and in 
the other, whatever we conceive as matter or bodily 
functions are subservient to the reflective needs, and par- 
take, as such, of the nature of mind, I find that just as in ■ 
the one phase sound sleep, uncrossed by dreams and un- 
worried by cares and anxieties, is naturally a culmination 
of prolonged drifting in the life-current, so in the other, 
religious ecstasy marks the natural consummation of the 
prolonged indwelling of consciousness on itself, its ex- 
perience and vision. Just as the first is a necessity not 
merely for relieving the bodily fatigue and exhaustion of 
energy after stimulation into Activity but also for reju- 
venating the system for fresh work and creation, so the 


i Ibid, p. 236. 
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second is a necessity not merely for rationalizing the ex- 
perience gained but also for fitting consciousness for 
fresh intuition and vision. I call each phase an infinity 
simply because when one prevails, the other is absent, 
and I am entirely at one with the trend of Buddha’s 
thought when I affirm that neither in the vital series nor 
in the reflective the same phase recurs, although each 
successive phase may show certain similar features re- 
minding us of those noted in previous ones, the alterna- 
tion of two infinities presenting a series, which mav be 
represented as— v r v 1 r 1 v 2 r 2 .... vn rn. 

If progress is assumed as the real trend of life as a 
whole, we can think of unlikeness, conflict, harmony, 
unity and individuality as its five possible successive con- 
ditions. By birth we are likely to find ourselves in a 
group or association of people which tends to be unlike 
in the sense that it endeavours to be self-reliant, self- 
subsistent and self-sufficient. When they fail to be so, 
each by itself, they begin to invade each other’s domain, 
the result whereof is some form of conflict of which the 
inner motive is the participation in certain common 
interests of life, while the modes of approach remain 
hostile and apparently irreconcil able. The state of 
conflict enabling each belligerent group to be conscious 
of the strength and weakness of itself and of its rival is 
likely to be followed by a state of harmony in which the 
groups of people, nations or communities, may find 
themselves either in a passive or an active order of exist- 
ence. If in a passive order, they begin just to co-exist 
without any co-operation, and if in an active order, they 
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go to form a co-operative system or federation of some 
kind without losing their individualities. When such a 
state of harmony is found to be ponderous and ineffec- 
tive, it is likely to be followed by a state of unity in which 
all groups and individuals are required to merge their 
individualities in a regimental order where creed' and 
discipline become the be-all and end-all of life. When 
the creed becomes obsolete, as is bound to be so in time, 
and the discipline imposed renders the course of life 
mechanical and dull, unity is likely to disintegrate and 
the individuals forming it pine for the state of singularity 
in and through which they seek to find their true selves 
and to be alive to their higher potentialities and possi- 
bilities. Whereas in all the four previohs conditions the 
gregarious instinct and group interest guide and mould 
individual life, henceforth the visions and thoughts, 
ideals and examples of individuals begin to guide and 
mould the life of nations and communities. Society, 
state, guild or community is to exist and function only 
to allow the widest possible scope to each individual 
member of it for self-development, self-realization and 
self-expression. Thus the religious interest, meaning 
the development of personality, the fidness of knowledge, 
the perfection of character, and the highest enjoyment 
of the underlying truth, beauty and goodness of life, 
becomes supreme. 

Conservatism, reformation, rebellion and revolution 
are easily recognizable as the four modes of progress. 
Each of these modes tried in history has its advantages 
and disadvantages. The dialectic movement of thought 
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can proceed to yet another mode which, for want of a 
better term, be called meeting, and which implies the 
full preparedness of all, whether individuals, nations or 
communities, to meet each other and one another not 
only for healthy co-operation but also for healthy rivalry 
in the furtherance of the common cause of humanity . 1 • 

' In some vital points the ways and claims of an ins- 
titutional l'eligion differ from those of science. Broadly- 
speaking, the traditional ways of an institutional religion 
are to' accept a Book as the most authoritative and to 
believe that it contains words through which the whole 
of truth and wisdom, good and beauty, law and disci-, 
pline has been revealed by God or uttered by a Gifted 
Master of infallible authority. If it encourages study 
and interpretation, inquiry and examination, that is in- 
tended only to render explicit what is implicit in the 
Book and its appendices. If it enjoins practices or ex- 
periments, that, too, are intended not to arrive at any 
new results but only at those which are* confirmatory of 
the results or experiences already gained. To say any- 
thing, even inadvertently, against the Book is to be con- 
strued' as blasphemy, arrogance and infidelity. Its main 
claim' is that the Book which guides its course contains 
the last word of truth and wisdom, or that the godliness 
or greatness of human personality and character reached 
in its founder is the last attainment of man in history, 
the last ( carama ) being accounted as the very best 
( parama ). 

& 

i Barua, The Philosophy of Progress . (in the Press), , 
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The ways of science, on the other hand, are not to 
accept any such authority, whether God-made or man- 
made. It may seek guidance from all records of the past 
or from none. It stands for a comparative study of all 
things. Some hypothesis may. guide its course for the 
time being but not for all times to come. There is no 
last word to say or defend. It does not entertain the idea 
-of finality or any infallible authority. 1 If it encourages 
fresh observations and new experiments, it does so either 
to arrive at new results or to test again and again the 
results so far obtained. It seeks to profit by suggestions 
and criticisms. It stands for readjustments of human 
relations to new truths and new ideas that are bofn of 
new discoveries made. 

As for religion. Dean Inge claims, “Spiritual 
progress must be within the sphere of a reality which is 
not Itself progressing, or for which in Milton’s grand 
words progresses the dateless and irrevoluble circle of 
Its own perfection, joining inseparable bands with joy 
and bliss in over-measure for ever.” 

And as for science, Julien Huxley opines, “The 
greatest experiences of human life, those in which the 
mind appears to touch the Absolute and the Infinite— 
what of their relation to the notion of progress ? They 
are realized in many forms— in love, in intellectual dis- 
covery, in art, in religion: but the salient fact about all 

i As Sir Muhammad Iqbal observes, “ there is no 

such thing as finality in philosophical thinking. As 
knowledge advances and fresh avenues of thought are opened, 

other views, and probably sounder views '.are possible”— 

Religious Thought in Islam, Preface, p, vi, 
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is that they are felt as of intensest value, and that they 
seem to leave no more to be desired. Doubtless when 
we say that at such moment we touch the Infinite or the 
Absolute we mean only that we touch what is infinite 
and absolute in comparison with our ordinary selves. 
None the less, the sense of finality and utter reality 
attendant on them is difficult to bring into line with 
our idea of progress .” 1 

If such broadly be the relative positions of science 
and institutional religion, and the growing tendency of 
our youths be to discard all religions whose creeds and 
methods are incompatible with directions to progress 
and freedom from science and philosophy, it may be 
pertinent here to ask— will any aspects of Buddhism have 
an appeal to modern youth ? If so, what are these 
aspects ? This is the important question the Buddhists 
of Ceylon will be expected, more than others, to face 
and answer. 

Weighing the arguments for and against Buddhism, 

I am inclined to think that if it will have any appeal to 
the present changing world of ours, that will.be for such 
special aspects as I may humbly place before you for 
your consideration. 

1. The aspect which strikes me most is that 
Buddism, I mean, the religion which is known to have, 
been propounded by Buddha, is the only religion of 
which the express motto is Ehi Passa, Come and See . 
If, like a scientist, Buddha had not a demonstrable trufli 

i. Essays of a Biologist, p. 39- • • 
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to present, he coulcl not have proposed this as the motto 
for his system. But what is it ? 

We have from Buddha and his followers a sound 
ethical system which is broadbasecl on analytical psycho- 
logy. A highly methodical system, of psychology is pre- 
sented in the first book of the Abhidhamma Pi taka, 
and this has been further developed in later Abhidhamma 
literature in Pali as well as in Sanskrit. The psycho- 
ethical concepts have been carefully catatogued, classi- 
fied and defined. A workable chart has been held before 
us, indicating the mechanism of mind, its various opera- 
tions and bearings on thought, speech and action, in 
short, on human conduct. The levels of consciousness 
and planes of experience have been graded and differen- 
tiated. The types of consciousness and the correspond- 
ing mental complexes have been distinguished and ex- 
plained. The mental complexes themselves have been 
carefully analysed into their component elements or 
factors. The rupa or bodily aspect of the self has been 
studied and analysed from the physical, anatomical and 
physiological points of view in so far as matter and 
material qualities, body and bodily functions come 
within the scope of psychological ethics. A philosophy 
of relations ( paccayas , pratyayas), is developed in the 
book of Palthdna and its various commentaries. These 
relations are intended to guide the students in under- 
standing and discriminating the connections between 
mind and mental states, between one mental state and 
another, between mind and body and body and mind, 
between the motives or springs of action and the mental 
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complexes with their outward expressions, between the 
organs of sense and their objects, so on and so forth. 
The psycho-ethical concepts are arranged according to 
different mental levels and planes of experience. 
Attempts are made to clearly indicate how one mental 
state counteracts another, how one helps and strengthens 
another, where one being present, the other is absent, 
and the like. The. results are stated and presented for 
investigation and testing, examination and reyision, 
comparison and valuation, fresh experiment and veri- 
fication There is no hide-and-seek policy. The whole 
card of experience and results of study and instrpspec- 
tion is laid on the table for inspection and opinion. 
Study the chart or manual and you know how and where 
you exactly stand, on ■what level of mind, in which plane 
of experience, -what makes for the elevation of your 
nature and the formation of your character, and what 
for their retardation or degradation, what is the play of 
motives and how to check or purify them, and the like. 

2. Having. accepted “Come and See” once for all as 
the motto of his teachings, Buddha could not but advise 
others not to accept anything as authoritative for their 
guidance along the right path of thought and of action 
but that which accords with their own inner experience 
and scientifice reason, that which is or can be tested and 
verified. It is not good then, according to him, to be 
nowhere, being easy preys to all manner of opinion, and 
it is no wonder that he would advise us all, as he did the 
Kalamas of old, not to accept anything as reasonable 
and good on mere study of any or all of the texts of divine 
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authority handed down by tradition, or because it is a 
received instruction from generation to generation, or 
because thus hath it been held through all times, or 
because it may be shown to tally with the trend of teaclri- 
ing of die Books of authority, or because of its logical 
argument, or because of its mere fairness in method, or 
because of its nice formulation, or because it is offered as 
a belief held after careful introspection and going 
through much hardship, or beacuse it comes from a 
good-looking pei'son, or because, after all, it is said by 
our own accredited teacher.” 1 

3. As a further logical step from the above position, 
Buddha could not but disapprove all such dogmatic .ten- 
dencies of human mind, all such exclusive mental make- 
up and self-complacency as lead men to extol and glorify 
only their own doctrines and things, and decry and con- 
demn those which are known to be of others,— all such 
obstinate spirit of human character as finds its signal 
expression in and through the utterance— “All that is 
our own is the only thing true, correct, good or accep- 
table, and the rest are all false, incorrect, bad or rejec- 
table” (idam eva sac earn, moghatn annum)/- This 
noble teaching of Buddha was indeed at the back of 

1 Anguttara, i, p. 188L : md anssavena, md param- 
paraya, ma itikiraya, tnd pitakasarnpaddnena , md taltka- 
heln, md nayahetu , md dkaraparivitakkena, md ditthi- 
nijjhanakhantiyd , md bhabbarupatayu, md samano tio 
gdru ti In translating these precious word, I have 
sought guidance not only from Buddliaghosa’s com- 
mentary but also from the Amarakosa, e.g., 
from Brahmavarga, verse 30 : 
pdramparyapadese syad aitihyam itihdvyayam. 
g Anguttara, i, pp. 88, i88f. 
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Asoka’s mind when he promulgated his famous toleration 
edict 

It is well said that Asoka “destroyed the barriers 
which detached one sect from another, by teaching them 
tolerance and respect for one another’s principles and 
tenets, and thus promoted the essence of religion which 
they all shared in common, or that this, in fact, was the 
message of Buddha to all lay people, and it was this 
universal character of Buddhism that Asoka clearly 
perceived and emphasized.” 1 

4. The elevation of human nature and the stoppage 
of its course towards degradation, the formation of 
human character on a strong rational foundation, the 
improvement of the general form and tone of society, 
race and civilization, the cordiality of human relations, 
the refinement and dignity in human behaviour, the 
liberal and sound education of all, the right direction 
given to the states for the proper discharge of their duties 
to the subjects, the release of all higher energies towards 
the cause of culture and humanity, in short, the pro- 
pounding of higher ideals of life and the showing of the 
ways of their realisation are held out by Buddha as the 
true mission of all religions instead of creating sects and 
committing themselves to certain set creeds and practices 
and forms. The reluctance of Buddha to any commit- 
ment to creeds and practices and forms is indeed a 
remarkable feature of his religion which cannot but 
appeal to modern mind. It is only in the common 
pursuit of knowledge, the development of humna facul- 
I D, R, Bhandarkar, Asoka , revised edition, p. 250, 
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ties, and the general ethical principles of life that there 
can be air agreement reached, and not certainly in the 
matter of the acceptance of any set of beliefs, laws, for- 
malities, conventions, customs and usages. Let the forms 
evolve in accordance with the growing ideas and ideals 
and according to convenience, subject to revision, amend- 
ment and annulment, these being always intended for 
men and not men for them. Thus one may understand 
atid appreciate why Buddha had not prescribed any 
social code for the householders. 

5. It is no less important to observe that although 
ipso facto a Buddhist Fraternity, imbued with the 
missionary zeal, came to be formed, and a code of law 
and' a system of discipline surpassing even the German 
military discipline came to be promulgated and enforced, 
Buddha never thought that he was the founder of that 
order and no one knew better the mischief of the law 
than he. Thus no laws were made in advance and there 
were no laws or rules that were not intended to be 
amended or repealed. All that he did was just to set his 
seal of approval to a rule of conduct which was neces- 
sitated by circumstances of the time and the need of 
which was keenly felt by the members of the order to 
whom it was applicable. While his followers as members 
of that order conformed to the formalities and conven- 
tions evolved by them, the simple call of “Come ye” 
(Ehi, Etha) sufficed for Buddha to gather unto him a 
comrade or fellow wayfarer. 

6. Last but not least is that although in the Bodhi- 
sattvanaya Mahayana the accepted ideal was that of a 
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dedicated life with the resolve not to attain slavation 
until the rest of beings were brought up into the state of 
salvation or until the great cause of the world espoused 
was fulfilled, Buddha never promised salvation to any 
person, nor did he desire that any man or woman should 
care for any reward which was not self-earned. Although 
he spoke of the eternal urge of life as being towards 
evolving into better and still better forms, he nowhere 
claimed that the influence of the way of truth and of life 
shown by him would last through eternity, that, in other 
words, the religion propounded by him would not be 
followed by another. 

I have detained you long, ladies and gentlemen, 
over the matters which are to me of supreme importance 
at the present moment when the 'world is passing through 
a grave crisis, when all our inherited ideas and beliefs 
are shaken to their very foundation, and 'when, as the 
urge of life would have it, we are hoping against hope to 
find ourselves in a new world. It is imperative to all 
thinking men and women to discuss what this new world 
is going to be, whether one founded on the provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter will be a fit habitat of us all, or 
another built on the collective wisdom of the best of 


men. 
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NOTES 

P. 171, 1 . 21 : Asvaghosa Sanskriliscs the Pali term idap - 
paccayatd as idampratyayaid instead of as 
ihapratyayatd, which is not, however, philo- 
iogically explicable. 

Pp. 266-67 : According to the Vijnanavada as enunciated by 
Vasubandhu in his Trirhsikdj the attain- 
ment of Arhatship means the death of the 
dlaya-vijnana , while the alaya-vijnana itself 
is the first resultant (vipdka) of the process 
of transformation or maturation ( parindma ) 
undergone by cilia or consciousness in the 
past existence of the individual under the in- 
fluence of avidyd, etc. Behind his cittamdtratd 
or vijnapthnatraia was the Upanisadic idea 
of cinmatrata as the fundamental attribute 
of soul. 
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Kant, Immanuel, 142. 
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Kapilas, 210. 
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Karusa, 11. 

Kasmira, 16, 45, 68. 
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Kassapa, 21, 95. 

Kassapa I, 19, 104. 

Kassapa II, 59. 
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211. 
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Kelasa mahavihara, 16. 

Kerala, 13, 37b 
Kcralaputra, 15. 

Keralaputras, 57. 

Keralas, 50. 
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Krishnan, M. S., 5. 

Krsna, 17. 
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'184. 

Kubera. 55. 

Kuddanaga, 93. 

Kumara Kassapa, 21, 96. 
Kumbhanda, 55. 

Kurundavelu vihara, 75, 85, 
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kusalamulala, 145. 

Kusana type, 105. 

Kuveni, 41, 48. 
laksmana-nirodha, 267, 

Lala, 13, 42. 46b 
Lanka, 7, 13, 26, 36b, 40, 48, 
91, 94- 

Lankatilaka vihara, 109. 
last word of Nagarjuna, 176. 
Lata, 45. 

laukika sangha, 83. 

Law, B. C., 6, 9b, 21, 28, 76b, 
9 1 ’ 93> 97 f -» 162, 171, 197. 
law of karma, 247. 

Levi, Sylvain, 10. 

Lokapalas, 116, 216. 
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Magadha, 8, 16, 42, 100, 
Magadhi, 46£ 
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Majumdar, R, C., 3. 
Maha-atthakatha, 74, 76. 
Mahabodhi, 27, sangharama, 
18, Society, i, 28. 

Mahacetiya, 61. 
mahakalpas, 122. 

Mahakassapa, 69, 107. 
Maha-kurundiya, 74b, 85, 
Mahanama, a Thera, 300. 
Mahanama, 21, 89, 92, 97. 
Mahanaman, 19. 

Maha-Paccari, 74b, 85. 
Mahasena, 64L, 78, 85, 93. 

M ahasthavir, Kripashar an , 27., 
Maha sunnata-vada, 82 b 
Mahathupa, 61, 63, 103b 
Wahavana, 16. 

Mahavihara, 22, 61b, 74b, 77b, 
81b, 89b, 90, 92b. 107. 
Mahaviharins, 64. 

Mahavihara, 247. 

•Mahayana, 82, 85, 168. 
Mahcndra, a range, 5. 
Mahiladipa, 44b 
Malmiisasaka sect, 98. [ 

Mahisasaka Vinaya, 84, 
Mahinda (Mahcndra), 23, 52, j 

54 . 57 - 6o - 74 - 84- 87. ! 

Mahiyangana, 6 1. I 

Maliodara, 37. 

Malalasekera, G. P., 1, 6, 21, 
74, 77, 8of., 92, 98, ioi, 107, 
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Malaya, 5, 8, 33, 35, 37I'. 
Malayakuta, 23, 32. 
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Mansehra, 46. 

Manus, 116. 

M aricava tt ivihar a, 63, 

Marshall, Sir John, 46, 

Maurya empire, 51. 

Max Muller, 143. 
may a, 169, 

Mayurasuttapattana, 90. 
McCrindle, 7, 39b 
Mediterranean Countries, 231. 
Megasthenes, 7, 10, 34, 39, 51, 
59> 275. 

Megha, Kitti Siri, 18, 20. 
Meghavanna, Kitti Siri, 38, 20, 
59 - 63, 83, 93f. 

Mendis, Dr., 4, 31, 34. 
metaphysical position of E. 

Vedanta, 289. 

Metteyya, 87, 95. 
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Moggallana, 19, 100, 
Moggallana I, 59. ♦ 

Mookerjec, Satkari, 177, 197b 
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,, Syama Prasad, 28. 
Mookerji, Rad ha Kumud, 9, 
Moses, 139. 

motto of Buddha’s teachings, 
292. 

Mulaka, 8. 

Muller, E., 31, 109. 

Mutasiva, 34, 52b 
Mutsuddi, B, L., 196. 

Nagadipa, xi, 36, 44, 61. 
Nagapattana, 90. 

Nagarjuna, 177, 229, 
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Naggadipa, 44!. 

Naiyayikas, 211. 

Nanclas of Magadha, 24. 

Nasik, 24. 

nature of reality, 143, 148, 154, 
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finds, 41. 

Nepal, 27, 68, 
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nidanas, 185. 
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nirodha, 180, 199. 
nirvana, 141, 149, 151, 153, 
155L, i6of., 169!., 179, xSgf., 
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Nissankamalla, 23, 47. 
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Ojadxpa, 36. 

Okkaka (Iksvaku), 53. 

Olcot, Col., 27, xo8. 

Oldenberg, 78, 86. 
old-world ideas, 266. 

Orissa, 24, 44, 47. 

Pacina vihara, 61. 
paccayas, 182. 
paccayasamaggi, 160, 182. 
paccayuppanna-dhammas, 182. 
Pahlavas, 17. 

Pajapati, 152. 

Pallava and Cola styles, 113?' 
207. 

Pallavabhogga, 1 6f . 

Pal lira, 17. 

Pandukabhaya, 24, 54, 63. 
Pandu Vasudeva, 53. 

Pandya, 13L, ss, 24, 33, 49L 
Panclyas, 47, 50. 

Panini, 101. 

panna, three kinds, 129, 167J 
203-. 
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Parakramabahu I, 26, 86, io6f. 
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paramatmans, 258. 
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parama-rsi, 121. 
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paribbajakas, 24, 221, 237. 
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184. 
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244 - 
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Pulindas, 8, 35, 38, 40L 
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Racjha, 29, 44, 46. 
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Rajagaha, 8, 16. 
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Rajasiha I, 107. 
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Rahitla, Bhikkhu, 1, 114. 
raksasis, 12, 38, 43. 
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Ranasinha, A. G., 141. 

Rapson, 33. 

Ratnadvipa, 38. 

Ratnapura, 40. 

Ray, H. C., if., 23, 114. 
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Revata, 89. 
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172. 

Rhys Davids, T* W., 9, 27, 
109, 143, 231. 
risen apes, 140. 
royal House of Panclya, 14, 
Rudradamaka coins, 92. 
Rupabrahmas, 120, i28f. 
Sabaras, 4of. 

saddha, 144, 147, 203, 206L 
Sa'di, 279. 

Sagaliya, 77! 

Sahasamalla, 23, 47. 

Saivism, 215. 

Sakafya, 262. 

Sakti-Bhagavatism, 204. 
Sakya-Iksvaku family, 53. 
Sakyaputtiya samanas, 225. 
Saligmann, 35. 
samavaya, 160, 183. 
Samalavarman, 23. 
samapattisj 190. 
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Sarhghapala, 89L, 94. 
Samkhepa-at thakatha, 7 5 . 
Samkhya position, 190. 
sammuti, 222L 
samsara, 161, 169. 
Samudragupta, i8£., 50, 93. 
sandhis, 186. 
sankalpa, 152. 

Sankara, 177. 

sanna-vedayita-nirodha, 131. 
Sanskrit phonetics, 46. 

Sastri, Haraprasacl, 212. 
Sariputta, 22, 86. 

Sarvastivada formula, 196. 
Satavahana, 90. 

Satiyaputras, 15, 51. 
sattadhitthana, 1 68. " 
satyas, 174. 

Sautrantika philosophy, 177. 
Sauvira, g. 

Second Council, 71. 

Secret Doctrine, 241. 
self surrender, 203. 

Shwe Dagon, 104, 224. 

Siam, 50, 65. 67. 

Siddliartha, 150. 

Sigiriya rock, 103, 11 if. 
Sihabahu, 42!. 

Sihagiri, 104. 

Siliala vihara, 18. 

Silabhadra, 230. 

Simhala, 32, 43, 45, 72, 95, 
sangharama, 18. 

Simhapura, 23, 42!’,, dynasty, 
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gif. 
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Sirinaga I, 93, 

Sirlsavatthu, 1 if., 40, 44, 48. 
Siriwardhana, P. P., 1. 

Siva, 54, 56, 116, 2 nf. 
Siva-Bhagavatism, 204. 

Siyama sect, 107. 
smrtyupasthana, 270. 

Socratic dialectics, 135. 

Sopara, 13. 

Southern Road, 86. 

South Indian theras, 99. 
Sravasti, 89. 

Srlmanta, 13. 

Stoppes, M. C,, 5. 
stupas at Bharhut and Sanci, 
16, 63, 104. 

Suhma, 46. 

Sumanakuta, 37f., 40!. 
Sumangala vihara, 90. 

Sumeru, 6. 

Sungas, 16. 

Sunyavada, 101. 

Supparaka, 12. 

Surastra, 9, 17. 

Suttam, 76. 

Suttanulomam, 7 6. 
Suvannakudda, 9. 
Suvannabhumi, 9, 86. 

Suzuki, 7, 155, 172. 

Swami Siddhatmananda, 236. 

Vivekananda, 27, 237. 
symbols of Mahabodhi, 106. 
tabbhava-tabbhavita, 183. 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 28. 
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Taksasila, 9, 45. 
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Tambapanni, 5, nf., 15, 17, 
36f., 40, 49, 5 if. 
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Tamil hordes', 62. 

Tamralipti, 9, 12. 

Tapasas, 23, 221, 237. 
Taprobane, 51. 

Tathagatas, 117,' 156, 172, 174. 
Temple of Bodhgaya, 224, 
Svayambhu, 224. 
theory of absorptios, 258. 
Theravada/ 22, 64, 66f., 79, 85. 
Theriya sclrool, 16, 67. 
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Thtiparama, 61, 103. 
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24, 52L, 56, 58T, 63, 70, 93, 
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Tooth relic, 20, 83. 
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Ujjayini, 8, 9, 23, 33, 49, 52. 
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prana, 266. 
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dhism, 295. 
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landa, Odantapura, Soma- 
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unfikeness, 287. 

upanisa (upani§at), 151, 241L 
Upatissa, 49, 86, 96,— gama, 49. 
Upasena, 97. 

Upasikavihara, 61. 

Uppatti thiti bhanga, 280. 
Uppalavanna, 48, 54. 
Uragapura, 22. 

Uruvela, 49. 

Utkala, 47. 
utpada. 180. 

Uttarapatha, 46L 
Uttaravihara, 75. 

Uttiya, 24. 

Vadaratittha vihara, 22. 
Vaibhasika outlook, 195. 
Vaijayanta palace, 103. 
Vaikuntha, 193. 

Vaisali, 8. 

Vaisnavas, 210. 

Vaisnavism, 215. 

Vaitulyakas, 64. 

| Vaitulya heresy, 85. 

Vajasaneyas, 245. 

Vajira, 72. 

Vajira, a nun, 227. 

Vajiriya sect, 72. 

Vajjiputtakas, 228. 
valedictory address, 244. 
Valmiki, 7, 100, 116, 150. 
Vanaratana, 101. 

Vanavasi, 16,— fraternity, 101. 
Vanga, 9, 17, 42. 

Varuna, 116, 209. 

Vasubandhu, 184, i88f., 229, 
298. 

Vatadaga, 104. 

Vattagamani, 58, 6of., 70b, 85. 
vedagu, 262. 

Vedanta position, 190. 
Vedanta-vijnanam, 241. 

Veddas, 35 f., .jof., 55. 

Vedeha, 101. 

Vessagiri vihara, 61. 
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Vidisa, 8. 
vidya, 186, 200L 
vidya series, 200. 

Vidyodaya Parivena, 1. 

Vijaya, 13I, 35, 4 if., 481., 53. 
Yijayabahu I, 22, 59, 74, 106L 
Vijayabahn parivena, 101 , log. 
Yijita, 49. 
rimuttii'aso, 272. 

Yinaya heresy, 85. 
Vinaya-vinicchayas, 86. 
Yinjhatavi, 16. 

Visnu, xi, 48, 54, 56, 2i if. 
Visnu-Bhagavatism, 204. 
Vivckananda Society, 237. 
Voltaire, 207. 

Walisinha, Devapriya, 28. 


Wang Hiuen tse, 18. 
Waterhouse, 142. 
ways of science, 290. 
we eat to live, 281. 
we live at least to eat, 281. 
Wickramsinghe, 2 1 . 

Wijesekera, Nandacleva, 111, 
Wijesinha, 61. 

Windelband, 159. 
world, 158. 

world of Brahma etc., 211. 
worship, 204I. 

Yajnavalkya, 248, 262, 265. 
Yakkha, principalities, 40, 
shrines, 55. 

Yakkhas, 12, 35L, 40L, 54. 
Yakkhinis, xi, 38 f., 48. 
Yamaja, 193. 

Yasomitra, 164, 186. 

Yona city, 16. 

Zulu-like argument, 136. 
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